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THE  CRISIS  BEFORE  MR.  ROOSEVELT 
By  S.  K.  Ratcliffe 

All  European  observers  of  American  events  and  move¬ 
ments  would,  I  think,  be  agreed  upon  at  least  one 
proposition — namely,  that  the  public  life  of  the  United 
States  cannot  be  understood  in  any  appreciable  degree  without 
the  constant  renewal  of  study  on  the  ground.  I  remember 
coming  upon  a  clever  article  in  a  great  newspaper  twenty  years 
ago,  headed  “  The  Sameness  of  America  ”,  The  implication 
is  fantastic.  North  America  is  subject  to  more  continuous  and 
on  the  whole  more  striking  changes  than  any  region  of  the 
globe.  Books  about  American  politics,  business,  and  social  life 
may  become  obsolete  within  twelve  months  of  publication. 
Bryce’s  American  Commonwealth,  one  of  the  decisive  surveys 
of  the  last  generation,  treats  of  a  political  system  lying  between 
the  Civil  War  and  the  epoch  of  Theodore  Roosevelt.  M. 
Andr6  Siegfried’s  famous  salute  to  the  United  States  on  its 
coming  of  age  describes  a  civilization  that  vanished  with  the 
downfall  of  Herbert  Hoover.  In  Europe  we  take  for  granted 
that  the  literature  of  politics  and  economics  before  the  War 
all  needs  rewriting.  In  the  United  States  it  is  now  assumed 
that  the  inauguration  of  Franklin  Roosevelt,  on  March  4th, 
1933,  marks  off  the  old  America  from  the  new. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  new  Rooseveltian  America  was  no 
less  unexpected  by  experienced  and  alert  Americans — publicists, 
let  us  say,  and  industrialists — than  it  was  by  the  machine 
politicians  who  managed  the  Democratic  party  campaign  and 
thought  of  the  electoral  victory  as  nothing  more  than  an  un¬ 
exampled  rout  of  the  once  invincible  Republican  host.  As 
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Governor  of  New  York  and  presidential  candidate,  Mr.  Roosevelt 
had  played  the  political  game  astutely  and  with  no  lack  of 
resource.  In  New  York  he  was  popular.  The  triumph  over 
his  physical  disability  gained  for  him  the  reward  of  a  special 
personal  admiration.  He  was  recognized  as  a  State  Governor  much 
above  the  average  by  reason  of  education,  wide  interests,  and 
that  imponderable  asset  which  Americans  are  accustomed  to 
call  “  background  But  his  admirers  were  not  led  by  the 
four  years  of  his  governorship  to  anticipate  that,  if  promoted 
from  Albany  to  Washington,  Mr.  Roosevelt  would  prove  to  be 
a  startlingly  adventurous  President,  a  great  innovator.  Yet 
they  saw  him  on  the  morrow  of  his  inauguration  step  out  along 
an  utterly  untried  path,  show  neither  hesitation  nor  misgiving, 
take  fresh  action  day  by  day  after  swift  consultation  with  his 
advisers,  and  never  pause  to  inquire  how  far  the  people  might 
be  expected  to  follow  his  lead. 

I  was  present  in  Washington  on  the  Fourth  of  March,  and  saw 
Mr.  Hoover  step  down  the  byway  to  insignificance  after  listening 
to  his  successor’s  inaugural  address.  The  passages  referring 
to  the  preceding  Administration  had  not  been  composed  with  a 
tender  hand.  The  speech  was  broadcast  to  a  listening  world, 
and  the  note  of  resolution  that  sounded  through  it  was  welcomed 
in  Europe  and  elsewhere  as  a  fresh  and  heartening  sound.  But 
it  is  interesting  to  recall,  now  that  Franklin  Roosevelt  occupies 
a  height  among  rulers  never  approached  by  a  President  of  the 
United  States,  that  the  Inaugural  was  not  a  conspicuous  success 
as  a  Washington  deliverance.  Its  principal  points,  but  not  all 
of  them,  earned  a  respectful  measure  of  applause.  Several  of 
the  passages  upon  which  the  President  laid  emphasis  awoke 
no  response,  and  from  the  microphone  one  could  remark  that  the 
vast  audience  had  perceptibly  dwindled  before  the  President 
reached  his  close.  But  he  had  struck  one  chord  as  to  which 
there  could  be  no  doubt  at  all.  The  nation,  he  said,  had  called 
for  action,  and  action  it  should  have. 

But  if  Roosevelt  the  constitutional  Dictator  was  unforeseen, 


what  is  to  be  said  of  the  very  suggestive  parallel  and  contrast 
which  is  afforded  by  Franklin  Roosevelt  and  Adolf  Hitler  ? 
The  Nazi  leader  was  confirmed  in  power  by  the  crashing 


election  of  March  5th,  Mr 


Both 
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were  properly  elected  rulers.  Hitler  and  his  Nazis  had  not 
seized  the  Government  of  the  German  Republic.  After  elections 
carried  out  within  the  limits  of  the  Constitution  they  had  been 
invited  to  take  office.  Hitler’s  appointment  as  Chancellor  could 
not  have  been  more  regular.  As  leader  of  a  powerful  party  he 
accepted  the  responsibility  of  governing,  and  five  weeks  later 
a  huge  electorate  ratified  the  President’s  action.  At  the  time 
of  Hitler’s  nomination,  however,  the  German  Republic  had 
virtually  ceased  to  function,  and  within  a  month  of  the  March 
election  the  German  people  were  learning  the  full  character 
of  the  Nazi  despotism.  The  establishment  of  full  authority 
was  carried  through  at  a  pace  far  hotter  than  that  attained  by 
any  previous  dictatorship,  including  that  of  Mussolini ;  and  it 
was  associated  with  the  dominance  of  the  Brown  armies,  dis¬ 
played  through  the  country  with  a  thoroughness  and  mobility 
which  made  a  staggering  revelation  of  the  military  efficiency 
that  had  been  achieved  by  the  organizers  of  the  Brown  Shirts 
while  Hitler  was  winning  his  way  with  the  electorate.  There 
followed  the  succession  of  blows  which  made  the  month  of 
June  the  most  sensational  interlude  in  the  political  annals  of 
Germany.  Hitler  set  out  to  complete  the  unfinished  work  of 
Napoleon  and  Bismarck.  He  made  an  end  of  all  the  opposition 
parties,  and  so  of  the  Reichstag.  He  wiped  out  the  Com¬ 
munists,  the  Social  Democrats,  and  the  Catholic  Centre,  the 
trade  unions  and  the  youth  leagues,  and,  with  a  daring  which 
neither  Kaiser  nor  earlier  Chancellor  could  have  displayed,  he 
swept  away  the  surviving  State  Governments,  made  a  con¬ 
cordat  with  the  Vatican,  and  brought  the  twenty-eight  sections 
of  the  Evangelical  Church  into  strict  conformity  with  the  Third 
Reich.  Hitler,  that  is  to  say,  drew  into  his  own  hands  a 
consolidation  of  governing  power  equal  to  that  of  Mussolini, 
and  more  personal  than  that  wielded  by  the  head  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Two  years  ago,  perhaps,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
imagine  the  Nazi  transformation,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Germany  of  Briining  was  still  looked  upon  as  a  strong  bourgeois 
republican  State.  But  even  so,  it  would  have  been  remarked, 
the  makers  of  the  Nazi  dictatorship  knew  themselves  to  be 
working  against  a  republican  Constitution  which  had  never 
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possessed  the  confidence  or  loyalty  of  the  nation,  and  further, 
that  in  the  German  people  they  were  dealing  with  the  most 
thoroughly  drilled  and  submissive  national  community  in 
Europe,  a  people  always  begging  to  be  ruled  by  the  strong 
right  arm. 

Adolf  Hitler  is,  apparently,  as  complete  a  dictator  as  any 
system  in  Europe  could  produce  or  maintain.  And  yet  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  his  actual  powers  are  as  great  as  those  of 
President  Roosevelt,  or  his  position  comparable  in  authority 
with  his.  In  any  case,  we  know  that  in  respect  of  security  the 
head  of  the  most  obedient  people  in  Europe  can  make  no  showing 
at  all  when  set  beside  the  elected  head  of  the  nation  which  the 
world  regards  as  more  assertive  and  more  unruly  than  any 
aggregation  of  human  beings  on  the  planet.  Here,  obviously, 
is  a  very  remarkable  development  of  the  western  hemisphere, 
and  it  may  be  well  to  summarize  the  stages  by  which  it  has 
come  about. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  has  now  completed  the  first  half-year  of  his 
revolutionary  presidency.  He  did  not  select  the  measures  by 
which  his  constitutional  dictatorship  was  initiated.  They  were 
forced  upon  him  by  inexorable  circumstance,  and  it  is  par¬ 
ticularly  interesting  to  note  that  the  sensationally  important 
first  action  to  which  he  was  driven,  at  the  moment  of  his  en¬ 
tering  the  White  House,  was  taken  in  a  field  of  administration 
and  experiment  which  in  the  interval  he  has  not  attempted  to 
explore  much  further.  In  the  closing  days  of  February,  1933, 
as  the  outgoing  President  was  preparing  to  leave,  the  United 
States  was  plunged  into  the  most  terrible  bank  crisis  of  the  modern 
world.  The  governers  of  State  after  State  had  ordered  all 
banks  and  financial  houses  to  close  their  doors.  The  greatest 
national  concerns  were  under  suspicion.  The  withdrawals  in 
every  great  city  were  running  up  to  affrighting  figures.  Bankers 
of  every  kind  and  degree  were  gazing  into  a  black  pit.  The 
banks  of  New  York  City  were  closed  by  imperative  order  on 
the  Saturday  morning  as  the  crowds  in  Washington  were  gathering 
for  the  presidential  ceremony. 

Here,  then,  was  the  situation  confronting  Mr.  Roosevelt  as 
he  stept  down  from  the  rostrum  after  proclaiming  to  the  world 
that  the  American  people  had  demanded  action  from  their 
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new  President.  He  opened  his  reign  by  issuing  an  order  closing 
every  one  of  the  20,000  banks  in  the  United  States  and  forbidding 
all  alike  to  re-open  until  the  ban  was  lifted.  The  decree,  of 
course,  was  obeyed,  and,  what  was  much  more  important,  the 
President’s  policy  was  backed  up  by  the  willing  and  good- 
humoured  action  of  the  whole  American  people.  For  something 
like  ten  days  a  nation  that  lives  more  completely  than  any  other 
in  the  atmosphere  of  coin  and  paper  money  contrived  to  get 
along  without  banks,  devising  whatever  expedients  offered 
themselves  for  the  hourly  business  of  exchange,  and  finding 
unlimited  entertainment  in  the  experience.  When  the  banks 
were  closed,  there  was  not  a  public  or  private  authority  in  the 
country  who  could  have  said  when  the  re-opening  might  be 
expected,  or  what  percentage  of  the  concerns  would  prove  in 
the  end  to  be  solvent.  It  was  a  stupendous  gamble.  There 
were  experts  enough  at  the  time  to  argue  that  Mr.  Roosevelt 
took  risks  such  as  no  new  government  was  justified  in  taking. 
But  the  American  public  supported  the  President,  and  it  would 
be  fair  to  say  that  a  month  later  those  who  held  that  the  credit 
of  the  country  could  have  been  safeguarded  by  less  drastic 
means  and  with  equal  success  made  a  very  small  minority. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  gained  extraordinary  kudos  through  this  stroke 
and  its  success,  and  he  established  a  happy  personal  relation 
with  the  entire  American  people  by  his  use  of  the  microphone 
in  the  midst  of  the  money  crisis.  But  there,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  the  matter  rested. 

Through  the  spring  of  this  year  one  heard  in  America  no 
statement  more  frequently  than  this,  that  the  banking  system 
of  the  United  States  was  the  most  chaotic,  unsatisfactory,  and 
dangerous  in  the  world,  and  that  a  first  duty  of  Congress  and 
the  Administration  would  be  to  create  an  entirely  new  and  com¬ 
prehensive  national  structure,  combining  flexibility  in  the 
separate  States  with  a  firm  system  of  federal  control.  The  task, 
however,  could  not  be  approached.  It  is  a  task  of  for¬ 
bidding  difficulty.  During  its  brief  special  session  Congress 
had  far  too  much  to  do,  and  the  President  was  grappling  with 
other  problems.  The  result  is  that  a  great  administrative  reform 
which  six  months  ago  was  generally  taken  to  be  something  that 
could  not  be  put  off,  has  been  indefinitely  postponed,  and  the 
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United  States  is  being  hurried  through  a  huge  process  of  in¬ 
dustrial  and  commercial  change  without  the  aid  of  a  modern 
banking  system.  To  the  non-technical  student  of  economic  and 
social  evolution  this  is  a  situation  that  has  in  it  a  look  of  serious 
peril.  But  the  United  States  is  a  great  land  of  adventure  ; 
its  normal  citizen  is  one  who  always  takes  a  chance. 

There  is  no  need  to  dwell  upon  the  policy  and  methods 
which,  until  the  adjournment  of  House  and  Senate  at  mid¬ 
summer,  marked  the  first  three  months  of  the  Roosevelt  regime. 
They  were  new  and  extraordinarily  interesting,  and  were  put 
through  with  a  speed  which  seemed  altogether  bewildering  to 
a  business  community  accustomed  to  the  political  tempo  of  the 
Coolidge  and  Hoover  Administrations.  In  themselves  they  were 
startling  enough  as  a  beginning,  but  since  the  dispersal  of 
Congress  they  have  been  followed  up  by  policies  so  enormously 
more  expansive  and  revolutionary  that  the  briefest  summary 
of  the  earlier  measures  must  suffice. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  began  with  certain  matters  of  economy  and 
administrative  reform.  He  delivered  to  Congress  a  series  of 
concise  messages  which,  with  a  touch  of  style  unknown  to  the 
White  House  since  Woodrow  Wilson,  invited  the  co-operation 
of  the  Legislature,  as  Americans  say,  “  in  short  order  As 
a  result  the  President  was  equipped  with  practically  unlimited 
authority  over  the  federal  organization.  He  started  upon  the 
public  departments  ;  made  a  large  cut  in  the  lavish  annual 
grant  for  pensions  and  allowances  to  ex- soldiers  and  their 
families — the  first  successful  stand  ever  made  in  Washington 
against  what  is  called  “  the  veterans’  racket  ”  ;  and  then  turned 
to  the  pressing  problems  of  currency  and  budget  reform,  un¬ 
employment  policy,  the  organization  of  federal  relief,  and  of 
a  scheme  of  voluntary  training  for  an  estimated  quarter  of  a 
million  of  idle  young  men  who,  coming  into  the  labour  market 
after  the  start  of  the  great  depression,  had  had  no  chance  of 
settled  jobs. 

It  is  essential  to  note  that,  in  all  this  and  beyond.  President 
Roosevelt  made  no  effort  to  obtain  additional  authority  by  any 
other  means  than  those  provided  by  the  Constitution  and  the 
recognized,  if  greatly  accelerated,  processes  of  legislation.  He 
appealed  to  Congress  for  emergency  powers  and  these  powers 
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were  granted,  although  not  without  vigorous  protest  and 
some  modification.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  com¬ 
prises  two  powerful,  traditional,  and  extraordinarily  tenacious 
Houses  of  legislature.  They  are  invariably  suspicious  of  the 
White  House,  and  their  jealousy  is  aroused  whenever  the 
Executive  seeks  to  enlarge  its  powers  beyond  the  normal  limits. 
Mr.  Roosevelt’s  almost  unbroken  success,  in  the  major  matters 
of  his  policy,  particularly  with  the  Senate,  speaks  volumes  in 
favour  of  his  persistence  and  tact,  helped,  as  these  undoubtedly 
were,  by  the  prevailing  atmosphere  of  crisis  in  which  Congress 
and  the  departments  were  working  all  the  time.  More  than 
once  the  President  had  to  call  up  all  his  reserves  of  persuasion, 
but  he  was  not  required  to  make  use  of  the  big  stick.  It  is 
generally  assumed,  I  believe,  that  in  the  first  half-dozen  emer¬ 
gency  measures  there  was  no  serious  question  raised  as  to  possible 
violation  of  the  letter  of  the  Constitution,  except  in  one  par¬ 
ticular.  The  President  was  given  authority  to  determine  the 
gold  content  of  the  dollar.  There  is,  I  am  informed,  more 
than  a  little  doubt  as  to  the  validity  of  removing  that  power 
of  determination  in  any  circumstances  from  the  direct  control 
of  Congress. 

So  far,  and  until  the  end  of  June  when,  legislators  having 
scattered  to  their  homes,  the  President  was  left  to  rule  alone, 
the  positive  signs  of  the  Rooseveltian  dictatorship  were  relatively 
undisturbing.  July,  however,  brought  a  sensational  change. 
The  Industrial  Recovery  Act  came  into  operation,  and  the 
country  awoke  to  the  knowledge  that  Congress  in  the  last  hours 
of  the  summer  session  had  by  this  measure  conferred  upon  the 
President  a  range  of  authority  in  domestic  affairs  going  beyond 
all  precedent  and  transcending  the  imagination  of  the  American 
people.  There  is  no  parallel  to  the  Industrial  Recovery  Act  in  the 
legislative  history  of  the  United  States  or  of  Britain.  It  is  an 
extraordinary  product  of  the  American  system,  made  possible 
under  the  pressure  of  necessity  and  through  the  character  and 
strength  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  the  President. 

I  began  this  article  by  saying  that  Franklin  Roosevelt  as 
dictator  was  unexpected  and  unforeseen.  I  may  add  that  even 
after  the  bank  crisis,  and  at  the  end  of  the  tentative  stage  in 
which  the  President  was  making  trial  of  the  first  series  of 
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emergency  powers,  the  Industrial  Recovery  Act  would  not  have 
been  credible  to  any  grouping  of  politicians  in  Washington  or 
to  any  company  of  big  business  men  in  New  York  or  Chicago. 
The  direction  of  its  enormous  range  of  operations  was  entrusted 
to  General  Hugh  Johnson,  who  bears  the  title  of  Industrial 
Recovery  Administrator.  Let  us  see  what  the  Act  is,  and 
what  under  its  compendious  provisions  General  Johnson  is 
empowered  to  do  with  American  industry  and  labour,  American 
employers  and  the  rest. 

The  Industrial  Recovery  Act,  says  President  Roosevelt,  is 
“  the  most  important  and  far-reaching  legislation  ever  enacted 
by  the  American  Congress”.  That  is  to  say,  it  will  prove  to  be 
so,  if  by  the  end  of  next  year  the  schemes  inaugurated  with  its 
aid  have  attained  a  fair  degree  of  success.  The  Act  represents, 
the  President  continued,  “  a  supreme  effort  to  stabilize  for  all 
time  the  many  factors  which  make  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
nation  and  the  preservation  of  American  standards  ”.  Note 
the  words  “  for  all  time  ”.  In  the  mind  of  the  present  Executive 
this  is  not  an  expedient  of  the  crisis  ;  it  is  a  deliberte  first  step 
towards  a  planned  economy  for  the  United  States,  within  the 
recognized  frontiers  of  the  American  political  system  and  the 
anti-revolutionary  habit  of  American  business.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
revealed  in  his  election  speeches  a  much  more  philosophic 
approach  to  industrial  and  social  problems  than  is  customary  with 
presidential  candidates.  He  is  far  more  outspoken  in  office, 
being  in  this  as  in  every  other  characteristic,  a  contrast  to  his 
immediate  predecessors.  At  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the 
Act  Mr.  Roosevelt  ventured  upon  a  statement  of  purposes 
which  must  have  sounded  in  the  hearing  of  Boston  and  Pitts¬ 
burgh  and  Chicago  rather  like  a  prelude  to  the  social  revolution  : 

The  aim  of  the  whole  effort  is  to  restore  our  rich  domestic  market  by 
raising  its  vast  consuming  capacity.  The  idea  is  simply  for  employers  to 
hire  more  men  to  do  existing  work  by  reducing  the  working  hours  of  each 
man’s  week,  and  at  the  same  time  paying  a  living  wage  for  the  shorter 
week. 

And  again,  with  even  more  precision,  after  a  reference  to 
“  the  simple  proposition  ”  in  the  inaugural  address,  that  nobody 
in  America  could  be  allowed  to  starve  : — 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  equally  plain  that  no  business  which  depends  for 
existence  upon  paying  less  than  a  living  wage  to  its  workers  has  any  right 
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to  continue  in  this  country.  .  .  .  And  by  a  living  wage  I  mean  more  than 

a  bare  subsistence  level :  I  mean  the  wages  of  a  decent  living. 

To  such  statements  as  these,  a  shock  to  employers  conscious 
of  stagnation  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  great  depression,  the 
elementary  answer  was  that  increased  wages  meant  increased 
construction  costs,  and  so  higher  retail  prices  with  their  recoil 
upon  purchasing  power.  Mr.  Roosevelt,  of  course,  admitted 
the  point,  but  urged  that  retail  price  increases  should  be  deferred 
as  long  as  possible,  since  it  was  obvious  that  if  prices  were 
inflated  as  far  as  wages  were  increased  the  whole  project  would 
be  set  at  naught. 

The  President’s  powers  under  the  Recovery  Act  are  as  broad 
as  they  could  well  be  made,  with  the  positive  aim  of  promoting 
the  self-government  of  industry  under  federal  supervision,  as 
a  means  of  regulating  competition,  improving  wages,  shorten¬ 
ing  hours,  and  increasing  the  worker’s  purchasing  power.  The 
central  feature  is  a  provision  for  the  drawing  up  of  codes  of  fair 
competition,  by  which  trades  and  industries  may  be  closely 
regulated.  Such  codes  must  be  submitted  to  the  President 
for  approval ;  and  when  no  action  is  taken  the  President  may 
frame  codes  on  his  own  initiative.  The  right  of  collective 
bargaining  is  guaranteed  to  Labour — a  very  important  step 
forward  in  a  country  where  very  many  employers,  including 
some  of  the  most  powerful  corporations,  have  never  slackened 
in  their  hostility  to  every  form  of  trade-union  practice.  Further, 
the  Act  authorises  a  federal  bond  issue  of  3,300  million  dollars 
to  finance  public  works,  together  with  such  private  projects 
as  could  be  proved  beneficial  to  the  public  generally,  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  employment. 

Now  it  is  obvious  that  in  a  country  of  continental  extent, 
comprising  the  greatest  and  most  complicated  industrial  system 
in  the  world,  a  system  of  unimaginable  variety,  the  task  of  creat¬ 
ing  a  code  for  every  industry  and  every  branch  of  commerce 
must  occupy  a  long  time,  even  if  it  could  be  assumed  that  the 
whole  vast  community  of  industry  and  trade  were  ready  and 
willing  to  co-operate  with  the  Government.  The  scheme  of  the 
Recovery  Act  could  not  be  other  than  slow  and  difficult,  but 
quick  action  was  imperative  if  the  tide  of  popular  response  to 
the  President’s  leadership  was  not  to  be  missed.  Accordingly 
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Mr.  Roosevelt  came  out  with  the  unexampled  proposal 
of  what  America  knows  as  his  Blanket  Code :  a  provisional 
plan  for  the  establishment  of  a  national  minimum  standard, 
pending  the  framing  and  acceptance  of  the  separate  trade 
codes. 

The  Blanket  Code  is  the  most  astounding  venture  of  its 
kind  hitherto  known  in  the  world  of  capitalism.  It  provides 
that  in  all  industrial  occupations  a  maximum  week  of  thirty- 
five  hours  be  set  up  throughout  the  United  States,  with  mini¬ 
mum  rates  of  pay  from  thirty  to  forty  cents  per  hour  (the  equiva¬ 
lent,  roughly,  of  is.  6d.) ;  for  clerical  and  kindred  workers 
the  minimum  pay  to  be  from  $12  to  $15  per  week,  with  a  maxi¬ 
mum  working  week  of  forty  hours.  Employers  were  urged 
to  put  the  scheme  into  operation  from  September  ist  to  the 
end  of  the  year,  or  until  such  time  as  the  special  codes  for 
separate  industries  were  established. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  is  a  master  of  the  wireless  appeal,  and  he  made 
the  blanket  code  the  subject  of  a  broadcast  (July  24th),  which, 
I  think,  may  accurately  be  described  as  the  most  keenly  debated 
radio  speech  so  far  heard  in  America.  It  was  the  keynote  of  a 
National  Recovery  campaign,  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  General 
Hugh  Johnson  have  since  been  leading  as  a  new  crusade.  The 
President  was  led  to  believe  that  for  America  in  its  present 
condition  and  mood  there  was  no  other  way  than  this.  The 
country  was  in  danger.  The  host  of  unemployed,  estimated 
six  months  ago  at  anything  between  13,000,000  and  16,000,000, 
had  not  been  appreciably  diminished.  The  public  reserves 
held  by  city  and  State  authorities  were  exhausted  and  the  huge 
burden  of  unemployment  relief  was  being  transferred  to  the 
Federal  Government.  The  forces  of  disorder  in  the  devastated 
industrial  regions  had  hitherto  been  held  back  in  a  remarkable 
degree,  but  it  was  almost  impossible  to  believe  that  a  needy 
populace  could  be  kept  quiet  as  the  fifth  winter  of  desolation 
drew  nigh.  Moreover,  there  were  no  signs  of  a  revival  in 
foreign  trade.  On  the  contrary  :  every  country  was  raising  fresh 
barriers,  the  World  Economic  Conference  was  nugatory,  and 
the  United  States  must  look  to  itself.  As  the  President  reminded 
his  fellow-citizens,  America  had  once  possessed  and  rejoiced 
in  a  rich  domestic  market  with  a  vast  consuming  capacity.  Why 
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should  not  that  market  be  restored  by  means  of  a  national 
recovery  plan  and  a  great  national  drive  ? 

It  was  the  President’s  hope  that  by  the  beginning  of  August  the 
bulk  of  the  country’s  manufacturing  and  commerce  might  be 
under  the  blanket  code,  with  the  blue-eagle  sign  of  the  N.R.A. 
(“We  do  our  part  ”)  proclaiming  from  factory  and  store  that 
the  evangelists  of  national  recovery  were  a  mighty  and  a  united 
host.  He  was  assured  that  the  American  people  were  behind 
him,  and  that  was  true.  No  American  president,  in  time  of 
peace  and  with  an  active  programme,  has  ever  come  so  near 
to  rallying  the  entire  nation  as  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  done  in  this 
half-year  of  consummate  leadership. 

Popular  support,  however,  is  one  thing  ;  acceptance  of  a  new 
economic  programme,  highly  controversial  in  character,  by 
the  great  interests  which  have  known  themselves  to  be  the  real 
government  of  the  country — that  is  quite  another  thing,  as  the 
President  and  his  National  Recovery  Administrator  have  been 
compelled  to  realize.  The  national  crusade,  organized  on  the 
plan  and  in  the  spirit  of  the  wartime  drives,  was  whipped  up 
throughout  the  country  during  August  (the  least  appropriate  of 
crusading  months  except  for  camp  meetings),  culminating  in 
Labour  Day,  the  first  Monday  of  September  and  the  recognized 
close  of  the  holiday  season.  General  Johnson  opened  the  campaign 
with  the  announcement  that  the  Government  hoped  and  expected 
the  national  effort  to  result  by  September,  in  the  addition  of 
6,000,000  to  the  army  of  the  employed,  and  looked  for  the 
steady  re-absorption  of  men  and  women  until  the  end  of  the 
year.  These  high  hopes  have  not  been  fulfilled  ;  any  detached 
observer  could  see  in  advance  that  General  Johnson  was  allow¬ 
ing  the  new  wine  of  national  recovery  to  go  to  his  head.  In 
asking  for  the  adoption  of  the  blanket  code  the  President  was 
stretching  his  prestige  to  the  limit ;  in  anticipating  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  great  industrial  corporations  and  mercantile  firms 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Recovery  Act  General  Johnson 
was  shutting  his  eyes  to  the  actualities  of  the  harshest  world 
of  fact  and  theory  in  the  universe  of  capitalist  industry  and 
finance.  As  this  article  is  being  written,  in  mid- August,  it  is 
made  known  that,  while  a  few  important  trades  have  agreed 
upon  distinctive  codes  and  some  millions  of  workers  are  being 
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accorded  the  benefits  of  the  blanket  code,  the  huge  basic  indus¬ 
tries  are  still  without — coal  and  steel,  oil  and  motor-cars.* 

The  coming  autumn  can  hardly  fail  to  bring  a  further  crisis, 
very  grave  in  its  possibilities.  The  President  and  his  associates, 
although  engaged  in  an  immense  mobilisation  of  national  fervour, 
have  so  far  avoided  bluff.  They  have  not  pretended  that 
American  business  has  fallen  into  line.  Quite  otherwise, 
indeed :  both  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  General  Johnson  have 
repeatedly  admitted  their  disappointment  over  the  slow  and 
painful  parturition  of  the  codes.  And  the  threatenings  on 
many  sides  have  been  ominous.  Nowhere  in  the  world  is  the 
latent  class  conflict  so  appalling  as  it  is  in  the  United  States  ; 
and  since  the  Recovery  Act  came  into  operation  we  have  had 
evidences,  only  too  abundant,  of  the  still  unaltered  policy  and 
attitude  of  the  great  corporations,  now  for  the  first  time  chal¬ 
lenged  from  Washington  by  a  Chief  Executive  armed  with  a 
legislative  policy  of  reconstruction  and  aiming  at  a  radical  change 
in  the  economic  structure.  Pennsylvania,  during  August,  was 
a  spectacle  bristling  with  portents.  This  is  the  keystone  in¬ 
dustrial  State,  dominated  by  the  associated  barons  of  mining 
and  manufacture  who  have  held  successive  Administrations 
and  Houses  of  Congress  in  thrall.  They  have  never  before 
been  asked  to  co-operate  with  Washington  in  a  “  new  deal  ”. 
It  is  hardly  surprising  that,  when  invited  to  submit  codes  in 
harmony  with  the  President’s  minimum,  they  should  act  as 
they  have  been  accustomed  to  act  when  drawing  up  tariff 
schedules  for  a  submissive  Senate  to  adopt. 

Meanwhile  the  President  goes  forward  on  the  way  he  has 
marked  out.  His  strength  lies  in  his  proved  capacity  for  leader¬ 
ship,  his  decisive  act-jn  combined  with  a  notable  flexibility  of 
mind,  and  his  power  of  popular  appeal,  a  power  that  is  un¬ 
approached  at  the  present  time  among  the  elected  heads  of 
nations.  He  is  not,  and  could  not  be,  a  dictator  on  the  European 
model.  He  stands  upon  public  opinion,  and  upon  that  alone, 
and  he  cannot  move  a  further  yard  without  an  assurance  that 
he  is  carrying  with  him  a  decisive  majority  of  the  nation  which 
has  thus  far  given  him  overwhelming  approval. 

*  As  we  go  to  press  it  is  announced  that  President  Roosevelt  has  signed 
codes  for  the  steel  and  oil  industries. 
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By  Harrison  Brown 

There  is  an  old  saying  that  there  are  only  two  good  ways 
of  approaching  a  city  for  the  first  time :  over  water  or 
over  a  hill.  The  same  applies  even  more  to  leaving  a 
place  one  knows  well.  New  York  is  blessed  among  cities  in 
its  power  to  fascinate  both  the  new  arrival  and  the  life-long 
acquaintance.  Hard  and  generous,  seductive,  beautiful  and 
villainous,  there  remains  always  in  the  memory  something 
feminine  about  its  caprice  ;  its  ability  to  repel  and  attract 
alternately. 

No  city  can  sway  the  heart  of  strangers  without  the  power 
of  water.  There,  too.  New  York  ranks  supreme,  with  the 
world’s  greatest  ships  steaming  past  its  office  windows  to  dock 
at  the  end  of  its  streets.  Funnels  and  masts  seen  between 
houses  !  No  sight  can  more  readily  stir  romance  in  the  wanderer, 
whether  he  be  from  some  distant  city  or  from  the  waving  seas 
of  corn  of  the  Middle  West.  But  the  best  of  all  the  stay-at- 
home  New  Yorker  misses.  The  mighty  skyline  is  a  famous 
source  of  inspiration,  and  so  long  as  Battery  Point  and  the  ferry 
boats  remain  visible  the  cynic  and  the  poet  can  compete  happily 
together.  But  it  is  only  when  they  have  faded  that  the  time 
for  impressions  really  comes.  Later,  when  the  ingoing  ships 
at  Quarantine  have  been  passed,  when  the  wake  already  lies 
like  a  white  streamer  behind  and  Sandy  Hook  is  a  smudge  to 
starboard,  then,  looking  astern  in  clear  weather,  one  may  still 
see  the  Down-Town  towers  outlined  faintly  against  the  sky,  far 
over  Long  Island.  And  then  it  is  that  New  York  calls  most 
strongly. 

I  have  a  friend  who  divides  most  of  his  time  between  an  office 
on  the  thirty-fifth  floor  of  a  business  house  and  a  studio  on  the 
sixtieth  floor  of  the  Chrysler  Building.  His  Club  is  twenty- 
five  floors  up  overlooking  North  River.  So  common  is  the 
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belief  that  such  lofty  habits  are  normal  to  the  Manhattan 
islanders  that  the  New  York  Times  recently  had  a  leader  to 
prove  by  statistics  how  uncommon  they  are.  For  the  benefit, 
presumably,  of  “  foreigners  ”  from  Indiana  and  beyond  it  was 
pointed  out  that  New  York  has  two  sky-scraper  sections.  Up 
Town  and  Down  Town,  and  that,  in  the  two  or  three  miles 
between,  the  buildings  rarely  rise  above  twenty  stories.  The 
figures  were  true  but  unconvincing — they  left  out  of  consideration 
the  fact  that  each  sky-scraper  is  a  city  in  itself,  in  which  thousands 
of  people  do  spend  their  working  lives.  “  Tombstones  of 
Capitalism  *’  they  call  them  today,  because  the  newest  and 
largest  have  empty  acres  of  unlet  suites.  The  description 
applies  at  least  to  Radio  City,  a  gigantic  solid  block  some  eight 
hundred  feet  high,  just  like  a  tombstone  with  windows. 

But  New  York  is  a  lively  cemetery  and  its  inhabitants  show 
no  immediate  signs  of  giving  up  the  ghost.  Change  there  has 
certainly  been  since  the  days  of  prosperity,  and  not  merely  in 
the  skyline.  Superficially  at  least  the  change  is  for  the  better  ; 
the  impatient  answer  and  the  frantic  elbow  are  less  common 
than  formerly.  “  Come  with  me,  dearie.  I’ll  show  you  ”,  I 
heard  a  “  cop  ”  say  to  an  old  lady  who  had  lost  her  way.  And 
gallantly  he  took  her  by  the  hand  and  walked  half  a  block  to 
show  her  the  building  she  sought.  To  be  ”  fresh  ”  is  an 
Americanism,  but  to  qualify  for  it  needs  a  go-ahead  disposition. 
Familiarity  which  would  be  ”  fresh  ”  in  London  and  an  offence 
in  Paris,  is  pure  friendliness  in  New  York  and  almost  off-hand 
in  Chicago,  where  any  innocent  enquirer  is  ”  Buddy  ”  to  every 
cop.  Not  in  Boston,  however;  Boston  is  in  New  England, 
more  England  than  new. 

Such  signs  of  the  street  can  be  misleading  of  course,  they 
tempt  too  easily  to  generalizations,  which  are  the  pitfalls  of 
observation.  A1  Smith’s  chromium-plated  Empire  State  Build¬ 
ing  may  be  empty,  the  “  Flat-Iron  ”  bankrupt  and  almost  every 
hotel  in  the  hands  of  receivers,  but  New  York  is  not  “  broke  ”. 
It  only  feels  the  thrill  of  trembling  on  the  verge.  Bankruptcy 
in  America  is  not  necessarily  the  end,  it  may  be  a  beginning. 
Rarely,  in  such  ways,  does  prestige  crumble,  receivers  have  a 
way  of  handing  back — to  somebody  anyhow.  But  for  the 
moment  at  least  money  is  not  the  only  standard  of  success. 
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Some  say  it  will  return  as  strong  as  ever,  and  point  to  the  recent 
renewed  fever  of  stock  speculation  from  across  the  Mississippi. 
The  truth  is  probably  that  social  standards  change  slowly. 
Superficially  a  return  of  “  prosperity  might  re-create  the 
acquisitive  fervour  of  pre-Depression  days,  but  it  is  difficult  not 
to  believe  that,  underneath,  a  deeper  change  has  begun  to  work. 

To  be  sure,  the  octopus  of  Tammany  remains.  New  York 
without  Tammany  would  still  be  Hamlet  without  the  Prince. 
And  Tammany  has  not  changed.  “  There  is  no  new  Tammany 
and  old  Tammany  ”,  said  “  Boss  ”  Curry  recently,  “  it  is  the  same 
old  Tammany  that  ever  was”.  He  might  have  added  that  it  is 
facing  the  same  old  troubles,  only  on  a  larger  scale,  as  befits  the 
period.  There  are  the  same  accusations  of  graft  and  duplicity, 
of  extravagance  and  incompetence.  New  York’s  financial 
troubles  are  chronic,  and  ultimatums  from  the  bankers  so  com¬ 
mon  as  to  elicit  little  comment.  Always  the  crisis  is  “  fixed  ” 
somehow.  But  this  time  Tammany  has  let  the  destitute  go 
hungry,  it  has  begged  for  counsel  from  one  of  the  most  severe 
of  its  recent  critics,  and  the  Battle  of  the  Nickel  Fare  approaches 
daily  nearer.  Is  the  hand  of  Tammany  losing  its  cunning  ? 

New  York  politics  hinge  upon  the  question  of  the  Five  Cent 
fare,  which  Tammany  has  always  sworn  to  defend,  but  which 
it  must  now  soon  find  reason  for  raising.  Though  only  one 
subway  is  operated  by  the  city,  the  municipality — which  in 
practice  is  Tammany — controls  the  fare  rate  upon  all  the  under¬ 
ground  railways,  the  Elevated  and  the  ”  surface  cars  ”.  The 
companies  complain  that  they  cannot  make  a  profit  at  the  present 
rate,  the  city  refuses  to  allow  them  to  depart  from  the  demo¬ 
cratic  ”  nickel  ”.  Tammany  is  not  merely  Democratic  in  Party, 
it  is  democratic  in  policy  to  the  point  of  demagogy,  and  when 
it  goes  against  the  “  will  of  the  people  ”  in  this  vital  matter  of 
the  fare  it  will  lose  much  popularity.  Tammany  is  an  institu¬ 
tion  which  serves  the  rich — at  a  price — and  dispenses  a  fraction 
of  the  toll  to  the  poor.  Without  the  rich  it  would  have  to  change, 
but  without  the  poor  it  could  not  exist ;  it  is  the  poor  who 
supply  votes  in  quantity,  and  it  is  therefore  the  poor  who  must 
be  most  carefully  nursed.  Today,  however,  Curry’s  appointee. 
Mayor  O’Brien,  has  been  unable  to  get  a  vote  for  poor  relief, 
and  the  State  will  not  help  if  the  city  does  not  do  its  share  in 
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raising  the  dole  which  all  deny  exist.  Governor  Lehman,  of 
New  York  State,  is,  indeed,  breaking  precedents  in  Albany 
almost  as  fast  as  his  predecessor  is  doing  in  Washington.  That 
a  Governor  who  received  a  record  Tammany  vote  should  dare 
to  declare  a  financial  dictatorship  over  incompetent  munici¬ 
palities  is  a  startling  indication  that  Tammany  is  “  on  the  spot  **. 

The  problem  is  not  insoluble,  of  course.  A  cynic  might  point 
to  the  name  of  the  lessee  of  the  ground  floor  of  the  new  “  Hall  ” 
in  Union  Square  as  proof  of  Tammany’s  ability  to  survive.  In 
bold  letters  across  the  front  of  that  handsome  building  appear 
the  words  “  Manufacturers’  Trust  Company  ”  !  Nor  does  the 
solution  require  much  guessing.  City  employees  will  take  another 
salary  cut,  eventually  there  will  come  a  municipal  Traffic  Com¬ 
bine  ;  anyhow  Tammany’s  political  jobs  and  sinecure  appoint¬ 
ments  will  not  be  touched.  It  is,  however,  possible  that  neglect 
of  the  poor  and  a  recrudescence  of  exposure  may  once  more 
herald  a  reform  administration.  A  “  Fusion  ”  candidate  is 
taking  shape  composed  of  Republicans  and  anti-Tammany 
Democrats.  Mayor  O’Brien  is  not  popular,  there  is  more 
spite  than  gaiety  in  the  way  in  which  New  York  laughs  at  the 
speeches  of  “  the  hardest  breathing  man  in  public  life  ”.  Muni¬ 
cipal  elections  are  due  in  November,  and  Tammany  may  pass 
under  a  temporary  shadow. 

If  the  islanders  of  Manhattan  do  not  all  dwell  in  the  clouds, 
they  are  all  burro wers  under  the  earth.  Several  million  people 
dive  underground  in  Brooklyn  and  other  outlying  boroughs 
often  to  emerge  in  the  basement  of  the  building  in  which  they 
work  and  in  which,  at  midday,  they  eat  a  hurried  lunch.  At 
the  end  of  the  day  they  go  back  through  the  screaming,  stuffy 
tunnel ;  and  that,  for  them  is  New  York.  Some  day  the 
sociologists  and  ethnologists  will  discover  the  New  York  subway 
as  a  convenient  specimen  tube,  full  of  every  culture  there  has 
ever  been.  Like  all  New  York  it  is  “  different  ”,  and  like  all 
the  rest,  one  becomes  adjusted  to  it  even  before  the  novelty 
wears  off,  even  to  the  incredible  noise  without  which  even  the 
entrance  turnstiles  will  not  work.  A  glance  along  the  line  of 
passengers  in  any  car  will  explain  more  than  words  how  difficult 
are  the  problems  of  administration  and  government.  From 
low- type  Greek  to  cultured  African,  there  is  every  type  of  beauty 
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to  be  seen,  and  also  faces  showing  every  kind  of  vice.  A  “  tab¬ 
loid  ”  paper  is  publishing  daily  as  an  item  of  interest  the  Chief 
Medical  Examiner’s  report  for  all  boroughs  of  New  York.  In 
the  185  days  from  January  ist  to  July  4th  the  figures  were  591 
killed  by  automobiles  and  232  killed  by  guns. 

New  York,  however,  for  all  its  fascinating  tiers  of  worlds 
piled  upon  worlds,  is  a  mere  gateway  to  a  Continent,  and  as 
unrepresentative  of  what  lies  beyond  as  any  other  gateway. 
Formerly  the  bottle-neck  through  which  some  cream,  but  far 
more  scum,  passed  from  Europe  to  a  promised  land  of  plenty, 
it  now  sees  the  tide  reversed.  Some  at  least  of  the  ragged  out¬ 
casts  who  snatch  their  sleep  at  night  in  the  doorways  of  Wall 
Street  have,  in  their  younger  days,  crawled  into  the  church 
porches  of  Sofia  or  Warsaw.  And  not  a  few  would  fain  return. 
They  say  that,  one  evening  when  the  pilot’s  cutter  was  drawing 
away  from  an  outgoing  vessel,  a  stowaway  being  put  ashore 
burst  into  sudden  laughter.  When  asked  the  joke,  he  replied  : — 
“  I  was  thinking  of  the  Captain’s  face  when  he  finds  the  other 
dozen  hidden  aboard  ”. 

But  for  every  one  who  smuggles  himself  aboard  there  are  a 
thousand  on  the  railways.  So  vast  is  the  hobo  population  that 
“  riding  the  rails  ”  is  now  rarely  done.  Instead  of  clinging 
precariously  to  the  undercarriage  of  the  trains,  the  tramps  now 
ride  openly  in  empty  freight  cars  for  all  the  world  to  see.  It 
would  require  an  army  to  clear  them  all  out,  and  the  railway 
companies  follow  the  line  of  least  resistance.  Near  the  freight 
yards  of  big  stations  and  junctions  there  are  recognized  hobo 
camps.  Instead  of  chasing  the  men  off  the  track,  the  company 
detectives  often  walk  along  the  train  at  halts  shouting  to  the 
stowaways  that  they  may  come  out.  A  score  or  two  of  heads 
bob  up  from  the  ventilators  of  refrigerator  cars  and  elsewhere. 
White  and  coloured,  they  amble  off  to  camp  or  to  do  a  few  hours 
begging  round  the  nearest  shops  and  houses.  There  is  only 
one  rule,  no  man  may  stay  long  in  one  place. 

My  first  view  of  the  Chicago  World  Fair  was  over  the  heads 
of  part  of  this  “  Hobo  Army  ”,  a  group  of  negroes  who  were 
lying  on  the  car  roofs  of  a  freight  train  which  happened  to  cross 
the  line  of  vision.  It  was  a  curious  introduction  to  the  famous 
“  Century  of  Progress  ”  Exhibition,  and  not  without  signific- 
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ance.  Chicago  has  been  bankrupt  during  all  the  time  the  Fair 
has  been  a-building,  and  even  now  a  vast  proportion  of  its 
population  is  unemployed.  To  be  sure  the  Exhibition  “  has  not 
cost  the  city  or  State  one  cent  ”,  but  the  Dawes  brothers  were 
its  sponsors,  and  it  was  Charles  Dawes,  ex- Vice  President  of 
the  United  States,  ex- Ambassador  and  banker,  backer  of  Sam 
Insull,  who  told  the  unpaid  city  school  teachers  to  ”  go  to  hell 
Charlie  Dawes  is  not  popular  in  Chicago  today,  he  is  one  of 
America’s  many  fallen  gods. 

Nor  is  Chicago  popular  with  the  rest  of  America,  but  Chicago 
does  not  care.  The  ”  Century  of  Progress  ”  opened  amidst 
closed  banks  and  tottering  corporations.  New  York  sneered, 
and  the  country  growled  that  its  living  standards  were  falling 
and  that  progress  was  backwards.  But  Chicago  kept  right  on. 
The  city  is  perhaps  the  one  place  in  the  world  today  where 
”  progress  ”  is  not  a  debatable  theory  but  a  self-evident  fact. 
The  norm  of  Chicago  is  neither  the  gangster  who  monopolizes 
its  publicity  nor  the  highly  cultured  people  whom  it  sends  to 
conferences  ;  the  norm  is  an  exuberant,  self-confident,  back- 
slapping  ignoramus.  A  ”  sport  ”  who  will  try  anything  once, 
and  accept  anything  laughingly,  too,  provided  only  you  are  cute 
enough  to  put  it  over  on  him.  Chicago  is  a  city  which  has 
grown  prodigiously  but  which  has  never  grown  up,  and  the 
World  Fair  is  the  expression  thereof. 

There  is  no  false  modesty  about  Chicago,  no  fear  of  platitude 
prevents  the  Chicagoan  from  loudly  asserting  what  to  him  is 
obvious.  He  Knows  that,  whatever  happens,  his  city  must 
increase  in  importance  and  play  an  ever  more  influential  role  in 
America’s  destiny.  He  will  tell  the  world  just  that :  it  is  time 
they  knew  it.  No  visitor  can  see  the  stupendous  skyline  which 
fronts  the  Lake  along  the  ”  finest  street  in  North  America  ” 
without  being  reminded  that  less  than  a  hundred  years  ago 
there  was  nothing  there  but  a  huddle  of  huts  on  a  mud-flat. 
Population  grown  from  four  hundred  to  four  million  ;  six 
thousand  miles  of  streets  ;  centre  of  a  domain,  within  a  night’s 
ride,  of  forty  million  people  ;  such  figures  are  trundled  forth 
by  the  page.  ”  Alone  we  did  it !  ”  Let  the  whole  world  doubt 
the  theory  of  human  progress :  Chicago  never  will !  Bigger  and 
therefore  better,  one  may  laugh  at  the  crude  standard  of  values. 
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but  the  enthusiasm  is  infectious,  like  all  that  is  genuine. 

I  stood  one  day  by  the  Civic  Opera  House,  a  new  and  mighty 
structure  by  the  Canal  in  the  centre  of  the  city.  It  was  built 
by  Insull,  a  theatre  below  and  towering  floors  of  offices  above. 
When  the  crash  came  and  Insull  fled  to  Athens,  those  whom 
he  had  persuaded  to  lease  the  office  suites  at  enormous  rentals 
hurriedly  left,  and  the  Opera,  too,  moved  back  across  the  city. 
It  stands  today  an  empty  memorial  to  a  crook  financier,  nick¬ 
named  “  Sam’s  Footstool  ”.  As  my  informant  told  me  of  the 
details,  the  shrill  staccato  of  the  Loop  grew  even  shriller. 
Whistles  and  sirens  began  to  scream  and  all  heads  turned  towards 
the  water.  A  barge-line  drawn  by  panting  tugs  came  chuffing 
past,  the  first  which  had  ever  steamed  through  from  the  Gulf 
to  the  Great  Lakes.  Chicago  had  its  thrill  for  the  day  and  was 
enchanted  !  But  the  fleet  had  come  up  the  Mississippi  from  New 
Orleans  through  thousands  of  miles  of  bankrupt  farms  and 
desperate  townships. 

It  is  from  the  Exhibition,  however,  that  Chicago  is  getting 
both  publicity  and  trade  this  year.  From  coast  to  coast  the 
Fair  is  boosted,  in  ’buses  and  on  stamps,  by  hotels  and  clubs 
and  airlines.  It  opened  on  May  27th,  it  will  close  on  November 
1st.  It  is  averaging  about  one  hundred  thousand  visitors  daily. 
But  thirty  million  are  said  to  be  necessary  to  make  it  pay,  and  a 
large  deficit  seems  inevitable.  Mention  a  visit  to  Chicago  in 
any  other  part  of  the  United  States  and  the  one  question  is, 
“  What  of  the  Fair  ?  ”  A  description  is  difficult,  a  catalogue 
would  be  impossible,  impressions  remain.  There  is  everything 
from  dental  exhibits  to  railroad  trains  and  from  airships  to  3  lb. 
babies  in  incubators.  There  are  cheap  imitations  of  French 
cafes  and  German  beer-halls  and  a  beautiful  replica  of  a  Belgian 
village.  There  are  the  glaring  indecencies  of  the  rawest  of  raw 
amusement  parks,  and  there  are  tranquil  Californian  gardens 
facing  a  limitless  expanse  of  blue  lake. 

As  everybody  now  knows,  the  two  hundred  square  miles  of 
the  city  limits  provided  no  site  for  the  Century  of  Progress. 
One  more  push  was  therefore  given  to  Lake  Michigan  ;  bankers 
waved  cheque  books  and  an  island  sprang  from  the  waters. 
Buildings  arose  and  huge  steel  towers,  trees  appeared  on  the 
“  made  ”  land  and  birds  to  fly  in  them.  Ships  sailed  upon  the 
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waters,  not  merely  speed  boats  and  yachts,  but  a  torpedo  boat 
of  the  U.S.  Navy  ;  Admiral  Byrd’s  famous  schooner  from  the 
Antarctic ;  a  fair  rigged  trader  appeared  from  Norway  and  a 
“  Bluenose  ”  from  the  whaling  grounds  of  Labrador.  Mention 
of  ships  reminds  me  of  another  vessel,  an  outcast  from  the  Fair, 
moored  on  the  famous  Chicago  River  whose  waters  have  been 
made  to  flow  backward.  It  is  an  Australian  convict  ship,  said 
to  be  the  oldest  vessel  afloat,  ironically  named  “  Success  ”,  and 
looking  curiously  incongruous  amongst  the  sky-scrapers.  Dis¬ 
play  boards  announce  her  as  the  “  Ocean  Hell  ”,  and  invite  the 
passer-by  to  “  tread  where  21,000,000  others  have  trodden,  not 
all  willingly  ”. 

In  retrospect  some  impressions  of  the  defiant  circus  by  the 
Lake  assume  more  significance  than  at  the  time.  The  chief 
impression  is  colour,  colour  in  flaming  patches,  in  dizzy  scrawls 
and  screaming  columns.  No  “  symphonies  ”  here,  a  mad  jazz 
riot  which  fits  the  city  that  sprouted  it  forth.  This  is  no  natural 
offspring  from  a  normal  birth,  no  child  carved  from  the  womb 
of  Chicago,  it  proclaims  itself  blatantly  to  be  a  freak  pumped  up 
from  Lake  Michigan  at  the  behest  of  the  city.  And  then 
expanse !  A  prodigal  use  of  space,  inspired  perhaps  by  the 
thought  that  there  is  plenty  more  under  the  Lake.  A  little 
depressing  though  in  places,  those  aching  avenues  and  torrid 
squares.  But  most  striking  of  all  are  the  memory-racking 
sights  which  meet  one  at  every  turn.  The  architecture  is  mainly 
in  modern  European  styles,  and  in  America  that  seems  dis¬ 
concerting.  There  are  examples  from  the  Barcelona  Exhibition 
of  1930,  from  Paris  and  Stockholm  and  Moscow,  but  most  of 
all  from  the  Kultur  Bolshevismus  of  Germany. 

It  is  at  night,  however,  that  the  place  really  comes  into  its 
own,  as  befits  an  exhibition  lit  by  a  star.  The  opening  ceremony 
when  the  beam  of  starlight  was  caught  by  a  Wisconsin  Obser¬ 
vatory  and  transformed  into  electric  energy  to  start  the  illumina¬ 
tions,  was  broadcast  dramatically  throughout  America.  It  is 
still  a  remarkable  sight  to  sit  by  the  lagoon  when  the  millions 
of  coloured  lights  spring  into  life  and  dance  in  the  water,  criss¬ 
crossed  by  the  reflection  of  the  sky-ride  cables,  like  a  black 
net  spread  to  catch  fairies.  That  is  not  the  official  note  of  the 
Fair,  however ;  at  that  moment  we  are  adjured  to  ”  reflect  again 
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that  it  is  progress  speaking  with  exultant  voice  of  up-to-the- 
second  advancement 

It  is  perhaps  just  this  boisterous  Chicago  insistence  upon 
“  advancement  ’*  which  rouses  the  perverse  imps  of  cynicism. 

Certain  it  is  that  to  mount  one  of  the  twin  observation  towers 
at  night,  six  hundred  feet  above  the  yelling  “  barkers  ”  and  their 
shows,  is  to  be  intrigued  into  reflection  more  than  the  Chinese 
lecturer  in  the  beautiful  Jehol  Temple  at  its  foot  can  induce. 

Vast,  gaudy  butterfly  though  it  is,  the  Fair  seems  small  from 
there.  On  one  side  stretches  the  black  immensity  of  the  lake 
and  on  the  other  the  spotted  density  of  the  fantastic  city,  thirty- 
eight  miles  across  from  north  to  south,  fourteen  from  the  shore 
inland.  North  Michigan  Avenue  lies  at  one^s  feet.  But  it  is 
no  longer  just  a  magnificent  skyline,  with  its  row  of  giant 
illuminated  towers  shouting  progress  at  the  clouds  and  the  ! 

Wrigley  Building  shining  like  a  block  of  white  marble  down  a 
canyon  between  them.  One  sees  over  the  brave  front,  across 
the  hectic  “  Loop  ”  and  far  beyond  to  the  endless  miles  of  mean 
frame  houses  and  their  junk  yards,  where  the  children  of  half 
Europe  lie  clotted  in  national  undigested  “  sections  ”.  Bond 
Street  and  Shoreditch  are  comprehending  sisters  compared  with 
Michigan  Avenue  and  the  little  Poland  of  South  Side,  in  whose 
streets  the  language  and  gay  peasant  costumes  of  the  Poles  are 
still  used,  and  where  to  be  lost  is  less  amusing  than  in  Warsaw. 

No  doubt  the  truth  is  that  to  celebrate  a  century  of  progress 
one  must  shed  some  years.  “  Be  not  your  age  ”  should  be 
written  across  the  gate,  and  having  taken  that  precaution,  we 
may  plunge  in  bravely.  Then  the  coloured  fountains  can  play 
to  their  purpose  and  “  the  largest  amount  of  rare-gas  tubes 
ever  used  on  any  one  surface  ”  evoke  the  expected  gasp.  Then 
the  Westinghouse  Robot  will  amuse  without  disturbing,  and 
the  kettle  of  liquid  air  boiling  on  ice  will  not  call  forth  some 
odious  comparison.  Then  we  may  safely  see  the  pictured 
display  of  two  billion  years  of  progress  and  be  duly  awed  by 
each  tick  of  the  clock  “  which  represents  ten  million  years  of 
earth’s  advancement 

It  is  a  thousand  miles  from  New  York  to  Chicago,  and 
Chicago  is  less  than  one  third  of  the  way  across  the  continent. 

News  of  America  comes  to  Europe  from  New  York  and  Washing- 
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ton,  and  is  often  edited.  News  of  Europe  in  America  may  be 
inadequate,  but  it  is  usually  unbiased  reporting,  and  at  least 
it  comes  from  every  capital.  Washington  knows  the  significance 
of  these  distance  figures,  hardly  any  foreigners  realize  it,  and  but 
few  Americans.  One  is  told  constantly  of  the  long  journeys 
which  can  be  made  without  changing  cars  or  money.  But  one 
is  not  told,  because  most  people  do  not  know,  that  the  money 
tends  to  change  itself.  A  dollar  in  New  York  may  be  a  bare 
75  cents  in  the  West  or  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  in  the  South. 
The  Federal  “  Code  of  Fair  Competition  *’  now  ruling  for  the 
textile  industry  takes  cognizance  of  this  by  stipulating  that  the 
minimum  wage  for  the  same  hours  shall  be  somewhat  more 
in  the  North  than  in  the  South.  But  even  the  tourist  can  notice 
the  difference.  There  is  nothing  elsewhere  which  quite  equals 
the  value  given  by  the  spotless  New  York  cafeterias,  where, 
for  thirty  cents,  the  business  man  or  his  stenographer  can  buy 
the  ideal  hot  weather  lunch. 

The  United  States  is  not  yet  a  nation,  it  is  a  continent  in 
which  two  factors  pull  in  opposite  directions.  Its  industrial 
regionalism  makes  for  insistence  on  State  rights  and  jealousies, 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Presidency  acts  as  a  focusing 
point  for  the  slowly  developing  national  consciousness.  The 
unprecedented  centralization  of  authority  under  the  present 
Administration  obviously  favours  the  latter.  The  logical  de¬ 
duction  would  seem  to  be  that  a  period  of  intensive  nationalism 
is  inevitable. 

Seen  from  close  to,  the  vast  experiment  which  has  focussed 
the  attention  of  the  world  upon  it  seems  just  a  period  of  confused 
excitement.  A  convinced  democrat  is  profiting  by  a  period  of 
scepticism  about  democracy  to  make  some  remnant  of  democracy 
work.  At  a  time  of  lack  of  faith  in  national  and  political  in¬ 
stitutions,  Roosevelt  uses  the  prestige  of  the  Presidency,  and 
scientific  means  of  propaganda,  to  obtain  popular  consent  for 
dictatorial  measures.  In  so  far  as  he  succeeds,  the  effect  must 
be  to  weld  the  country  to  a  national  consciousness  as  never 
before.  How  far  the  economic  planning  can  succeed;  if  it  can 
be  halted  when  desired  and  private  initiative  still  allowed  some 
scope ;  whether  the  gap  between  production  and  purchasing 
power  can  be  bridged  :  these  are  problems  whose  development 
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the  onlooker  from  afar  can  often  see  more  clearly  than  the 
ordinary  man  in  America. 

The  United  States  has  plunged  in  where  tradition-bound 
Europe  has  hitherto  only  dared  to  talk.  Economic  planning  is 
being  tried  out  in  a  region,  and  on  a  scale  so  vast  that  only  time 
can  assess  the  success  or  failure  of  the  experiment.  Even  the 
by-products  of  the  attempt  to  date  noteworthy,  the  abolition 
of  child  labour,  for  example,  and  the  coming  attempt  to  grapple 
with  the  crime  problem  by  Federal  action.  Obstacles  and 
saboteurs  there  are  in  plenty,  but  so  far  all  attempts  to  hinder 
the  progress  of  the  Recovery  Administration  seem  but  to  have 
forged  fresh  weapons  of  attack.  The  President  “  makes  the 
front  page  ”  every  day,  and  often  the  headlines  have  been  so 
startling  that  their  true  significance  has  been  lost  upon  the 
reader.  One  thing  only  seems  plain  to  the  man  in  the  street 
at  present.  The  United  States  has  a  leader  who  is  “  doing 
things  All  reports  of  diminishing  popularity  are  absurdly 
premature. 
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THE  JUDGES  AND  THE  CONSTITUTION 

By  Sir  Alfred  Hopkinson  K.C. 

The  letter  of  the  Judges  which  was  read  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  July  27th  in  answer 
to  an  enquiry  by  Lord  Hanworth  shows  very  clearly  the 
true  nature  of  the  constitutional  question  involved  in  the  “  cut  ” 
in  their  salaries  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  made.  The 
matter  is  one  which  must,  as  soon  as  Parliament  meets  in  the 
autumn,  be  discussed  and  proper  steps  taken.  As  was 
pointed  out  in  the  House  of  Commons,  it  cannot  be  dealt  with 
properly  by  question  and  answer,  but  ought  to  be  the  subject  for 
a  definite  debate  there  unless  the  error  made  is  rectified  first. 
As  Parliament  rose  the  day  after  the  Judges’  letter  was  read, 
nothing  could  be  done  until  after  the  recess. 

The  point  of  real  vital  importance  now  is  not  whether  the 
salaries  of  the  Judges  are  adequate  or  inadequate,  nor  whether 
men  of  first-rate  intellect  and  character  would  be  willing  to 
accept  judgeships  at  the  reduced  salary.  There  are  and  always 
have  been  many  men  at  the  Bar  well  fitted  for  the  judicial  office 
whose  professional  income  is  less  than  that  of  the  Judges’,  even 
after  the  cut.  The  idea  that  you  necessarily  get  better  men  for 
important  work  by  paying  more  money  is  false.  The  greatest  of 
the  Apostles  was  content  with  the  wages  of  a  working  tentmaker. 
It  was  Simon  Magus  who  thought  that  a  big  sum  paid  in  cash 
would  secure  for  him  power  to  exercise  apostolic  functions.  But 
we  have  actually  heard  the  insulting  suggestion  made  recently  that 
judges  would  pay  special  regard  to  members  of  the  Bar  who  make 
much  bigger  incomes  than  that  of  a  judge  and  that  fashionable 
leaders  would  receive  undue  advantages  in  the  Courts  because 
theyj command  a  high  price  in  a  professional  market.  At  the 
same  time,  in  determining  the  remuneration  of  those  who  exercise 
high  judicial  functions  it  is  false  economy  and  thoroughly  bad 
policy  not  to  fix  a  sufficient  sum  to  keep  them  free,  as  a  rule,  from 
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financial  anxiety,  to  maintain  a  suitable  position  with  the  exercise 
of  proper  care,  to  know  that  they  have  security  and  to  ensure 
that  the  strain  of  their  work  is  not  excessive. 

What  those  who  have  watched  the  course  of  public  life  for 
many  years — and  have  reached  an  age  when  it  would  be  absurd 
to  be  influenced  by  personal  considerations — fear  in  the  recent 
action  with  regard  to  the  position  of  the  Judges  is  the  tendency 
to  substitute  arbitrary  will  for  the  Reign  of  Law.  I  believe  the 
German  word  Willkur  is  used  to  express  exactly  what  is  meant. 
The  essential  thing  is  to  maintain  the  independent  tribunals, 
open  to  all  and  carrying  on  their  work  in  public,  giving  their 
decisions  in  accordance  with  precedent  and  established  rules 
embodied  in  the  Common  Law  and  Equity,  and  not  subject  to 
the  orders  of  any  person  or  body  of  persons  whatever.  That  this 
applies  to  commands  from  the  Crown  in  the  discharge  of  their 
judicial  functions  by  the  Judges  has  been  well  established  from 
the  days  of  the  Stuarts  and  also,  as  is  truly  stated  by  Dicey, 
“  an  English  Judge  will  take  no  notice  of  the  resolutions  of 
either  House 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  fully  admitted  that  when  the  will 
of  Parliament  has  been  expressed  in  an  Act  of  Parliament  the 
Judges  are  bound  to  give  effect  to  it.  They  must  ascertain  its 
meaning — if  they  can — and  not  enter  into  the  question  whether  the 
Act  is  bad  or  good.  For  example,  if  an  Act  were  passed  that  the 
Ten  Commandments  should  never  be  printed  without  omitting 
the  word  “  not  ”  in  (say)  the  last  six  of  them,  and  heavy  penalties 
were  imposed  for  reading  them  without  that  omission,  no  doubt 
the  Courts  would  be  bound  thereby.  Indeed  such  a  situation 
might  actually  arise,  after  a  swing  of  the  electoral  pendulum. 
The  Tenth  Commandment  without  the  word  “  not  ”  would  be 
an  excellent  slogan  for  the  Communist  Party,  and  when  the 
majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  becomes  imbued  with  ideas 
imported  from  Russia,  the  Sixth,  Seventh  and  Eighth  Command¬ 
ments  without  the  word  “  not  ”  might  be  taken  as  defining  the 
legal  duties  of  the  citizen  after  a  Bill  had  been  sent  up  three 
times  from  the  Commons  to  the  Lords  and  become  law  under 
the  Parliament  Act. 

To  return  to  the  question  of  legality  of  the  “  cut  ”  and  the 
effect  of  the  National  Economy  Act,  it  is  not  disputed  that  when 
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the  National  Government  came  into  power  it  was  necessary  to 
take  drastic  measures  to  reduce  expenditure.  Among  those 
measures  were  reductions  in  wages  and  salaries.  But  the  salaries 
of  the  Judges  and  their  position  as  quite  independent  of  the 
Executive  had  been  established  long  ago.  The  amount  of  the 
salaries  of  the  High  Court  Judges  had  been  declared  by  section  13 
of  the  Judicature  Act  of  1873  to  be  £5,000  a  year.  The  obvious 
course,  if  a  reduction  was  urgently  required,  was  to  ask  the 
Judges  for  their  consent  to  it.  We  know  from  their  letter  that 
this  was  not  done.  They  say  “  we  must  express  our  deep  regret 
that  no  opportunity  was  given  to  the  Judges  of  offering  a  voluntary 
reduction  of  salaries  for  an  appropriate  period”.  Those  salaries 
“  have  never  ” — as  they  point  out — “  been  the  subject  of  a  House 
of  Commons  Vote.”  Any  reduction  without  their  consent  was 
obviously  illegal  unless  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  expressly 
stating  it  or  authorizing  it  to  be  made  by  Order  in  Council.  If 
a  clause  had  been  included  recognising  that  the  position  of  the 
Judges  was  unique  and  giving  power  expressly  to  reduce  their 
salaries,  it  would  not  have  been  possible  to  say  that  the  reduction 
was  illegal  though  such  a  course  might  be  unconstitutional. 
Instead  of  that  the  Executive  apparently  wanted  to  pool  the 
Judges  with  those  who  were  really  servants  of  the  Crown  and 
ignore  the  wide  difference  which  distinguishes  them  in  a  way 
which  is  vitally  important  for  the  preservation  of  the  right  of 
everyone  to  the  protection  of  law  against  arbitrary  encroachment 
from  any  quarter. 

It  seems  perfectly  clear  that  whatever  may  have  been  intended 
by  those  who  drafted  the  National  Economy  Act  of  1931,  that 
Act  does  not  apply  to  the  Judges  of  the  High  Court.  They  are 
not,  as  the  Judges  point  out,  “  persons  in  His  Majesty’s  Service.” 
What  does  constitute  the  status  of  a  servant  is  really  the  fact 
that  he  is  bound  to  take  orders  and  obey  a  superior  in  discharging 
his  duty.  The  highest  authority  on  the  English  language, 
Murray’s  Dictionary,  gives  this  as  the  definition  of  a  servant  and 
defines  “  service  ”  as  “  the  condition  of  being  a  servant  ”. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Morgan  in  a  letter  to  The  Times  on  July  9th,  collected 
cases  and  instances  which  are  conclusive  against  the  idea  that 
the  words  of  the  Economy  Act,  1931,  can  apply  to  the 
Judges,  and  these  precedents  may  well  be  quoted  if  a  debate 
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takes  place  when  Parliament  meets  in  the  autumn.  We  may 
therefore  take  it  as  established  that  the  cut  is  illegal,  though  it 
might  of  course  be  made  legal  by  another  Act  of  Parliament. 
Such  an  Act  of  Parliament  would,  however,  be  unconstitutional, 
and  in  a  country  like  ours,  where  there  is  no  written  Constitution, 
it  is  of  vital  importance  to  watch  with  jealous  care  any  steps 
which  interfere  and  fundamentally  alter  the  guiding  principles 
and  rules  of  the  Constitution  which  are  the  safeguards  of  our 
liberties. 

The  legal  and  the  constitutional  questions  involved  in  the 
reduction  of  the  Judges’  salaries  are  closely  connected,  but  must 
be  kept  distinct  and  considered  separately.  The  question  of  its 
legality  depends  on  the  construction  of  the  National  Economy 
Act,  1931.  If  the  Judges  of  the  High  Court  were  “  persons  in 
His  Majesty’s  Service  ” — to  use  the  words  of  that  Act — the 
reduction  in  their  salaries  is  legal,  however  much  it  may  be 
opposed  to  those  principles  which  have  grown  up  as  part  of 
our  national  life  and  been  recognised  as  established  by  long 
custom  although  not  embodied  in  a  written  constitution.  It  is 
these  principles  that  have  made  our  country  a  land  of  settled 
government 

"  Where  freedom  slowly  broadens  down 
From  precedent  to  precedent.” 

The  words  have  been  often  quoted  but  are  not  “  common¬ 
place  ”.  The  right  position  has  been  well  described  by  a  great 
historian  (G.  A.  Freeman) : 

”  We  now  have  a  whole  system  of  ‘  political  morality  a  whole  code  of 
precepts  for  the  guidance  of  public  men  which  will  not  be  found  in  any  page 
of  either  the  Statute  or  the  Common  Law  but  which  are  in  practice  held 
hardly  less  sacred  than  any  principle  embodied  in  the  Great  Charter  or  in 
the  Petition  of  Right.  In  short,  by  the  side  of  our  written  law  there  has 
grown  up  an  unwritten  or  conventional  constitution.” 

When  an  Englishman  speaks  of  conduct  being  constitutional 
or  unconstitutional  he  means  something  different  from  what  he 
means  by  conduct  being  legal  or  illegal.  It  is  on  this  system  of 
“  political  morality  ”  as  thus  defined  that  attacks  have  been  made 
and  have  been  brought  to  a  head  by  the  attempt  to  treat  the 
Judges  as  civil  servants.  It  is  by  no  means  the  first  attempt  of 
the  executive  to  usurp  functions  which,  according  to  constitu¬ 
tional  practice,  should  be  discharged  by  the  Courts.  Some  of  us 
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on  both  sides  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  January,  1929,  called 
attention  to  a  clause  of  the  Local  Government  Bill  which  gave 
to  the  Minister  what  was  really  a  “  dispensing  power  ”  over  an 
Act  of  Parliament,  and  our  opposition  was  at  least  partially 
successful.  When  the  Bill  came  on  for  Report  in  February  the 
Attorney- General  referred  to  a  proposal  that  had  been  made  by 
the  Member  for  the  English  Universities  with  a  view  to  meeting 
the  constitutional  objection  that  had  been  raised  to  a  clause  in 
the  Bill  and  said  “  that  proposal  in  substance  is  what  the 
Minister  now  asks  the  House  to  adopt”.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  preserve  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  Constitution,  not  simply  to  follow  the  directions 
of  the  Whips  of  their  party,  as  is  too  commonly  done. 

Unless  the  attack  on  the  Constitution  involved  in  the  attempt 
to  alter  the  position  of  the  Judges  is  successfully  resisted,  it  will 
be  followed  by  others.  The  fabric  which  has  been  built  up  by 
successive  generations  of  Englishmen  will  be  undermined  and  the 
safeguards  of  our  individual  liberties  will  disappear  one  by  one. 
It  is  not  the  unfettered  judgment  of  representatives  in  Parliament 
that  will  prevail,  but  they  themselves  will  be  compelled  to  act 
from  time  to  time  as  directed  by  some  outside  body.  It  may  be 
a  party  caucus  or  the  committee  of  some  organized  trade  to 
which  they  have  promised  obedience.  In  our  country  there  is 
no  provision  for  a  referendum  on  any  question,  however  vital, 
to  ascertain  the  real  will  of  the  people.  Fluctuating  majorities 
in  a  single  Chamber  may  determine  policy,  if  such  a  word  can 
properly  be  applied  at  all  to  their  action.  Then  the  country, 
having  substituted  arbitrary  will  for  law  as  administered  by 
independent  judges  and  for  “  constitutional  morality  ”,  would 
demand  the  firm  rule  of  a  Mussolini  or  a  Hitler  as  a  way  of 
escaping  from  the  chaos  into  which  it  had  fallen. 
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FRANCE  WILL  NOT  GO  FASCIST. 

By  Philip  Carr 

There  has  lately  been  a  certain  ferment  in  the  French 
political  world,  and,  particularly,  a  considerable  amount 
of  discussion  on  political  theory.  There  have  been  signs 
of  a  reshuffling  of  parties,  of  a  search  for  new  ideals  and 
perhaps  also  for  new  men — though  there  are  as  yet  no  marked 
signs  of  the  latter  having  been  found.  From  all  this  some  foreign 
observers  have  concluded,  rather  hastily,  that  France  is  “  going 
Fascist  ”. 

I  think  they  are  mistaken  if  they  imagine  that  the  country  is 
likely  to  be  swept  by  any  form  of  dictatorial  government  which 
will  brutally  abolish  liberties  or  oppress  classes.  I  am  convinced 
that  France  remains  profoundly  democratic.  As  M.  Herriot 
humorously  put  it  the  other  day,  there  is  little  hope  of  success,  in 
modern  France,  for  a  regime  in  which  it  would  be  forbidden  to 
speak  ill  of  the  government. 

France  is  democratic  in  nothing  more  than  in  her  attitude 
towards  her  army.  In  its  spirit  as  in  its  organization,  the  French 
army  is  an  army  of  the  people.  There  is  no  officer  caste,  except 
in  a  purely  professional  sense,  and  never,  since  the  Revolution, 
has  the  relation  of  an  officer  to  his  men  been  one  of  social 
superiority.  Moreover,  the  Frenchman  has  long  been  jealous  of 
the  possibility  of  the  army  being  used  to  suppress  his  liberties, 
and  has  taken  all  sorts  of  precautions  against  it.  Still  more 
would  he  view  with  suspicion  the  rise  of  any  political  organization 
of  a  semi-military  character,  and  there  is  no  sort  of  sign  in 
France  of  black  shirts,  brown  shirts,  or  shirts  of  any  but  the 
ordinary  hosiers’  colourings.  There  was  an  attempt,  a  few  years 
ago,  to  create  a  body  of  blue  shirts,  with  a  vaguely  Fascist  pro¬ 
gramme,  but  they  were  soon  laughed  out  of  existence.  Even  the 
young  Royalists,  though  their  political  influence  is  by  no  means 
unimportant  in  the  direction  of  conservatism,  if  it  is  negligible  in 
that  of  a  royalist  restoration,  would  not  think  of  parading  the 
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streets  in  military  formation — and  still  less  in  uniform — or  of 
attracting  attention  to  themselves  as  a  disciplined  body. 

A  Fascist  movement  in  France  would  therefore  find  consider¬ 
able  difficulty  in  creating  the  instrument  which  has  made  its 
success  possible  in  other  countries. 

Must  it  be  concluded  that  the  French  are  quite  satisfied  with 
the  working  of  their  democratic  institutions  ?  Certainly  not. 
They  even  see  the  possibility  of  these  institutions  leading,  in  the 
by  no  means  distant  future,  to  a  financial  and  economic  deadlock. 
The  franc  has  been  depreciated  once,  and  the  thrifty,  in  this  land 
where  thrift  is  worshipped  in  practice  as  well  as  in  theory,  have 
once  been  virtually  ruined.  They  must  not  be  ruined  again, 
says  everyone,  and  therefore  the  franc  must  be  kept  on  gold. 
But  the  franc  can  only  be  kept  on  gold  if  the  public  finances  are 
stabilized  :  that  is  to  say,  if  the  budget  is  balanced.  And  the 
budget  can  only  be  balanced  by  increasing  the  taxes  or  reducing 
the  expenses.  And  no  politician  or  government  dares  to  risk 
the  unpopularity  of  proposing  either.  The  taxes  which  already 
exist  are  so  heavy  that  in  certain  country  districts  there  are  the 
beginnings  of  an  organized  refusal  to  pay  them.  As  for  reducing 
expenses  by  cutting  down  the  salaries  of  public  servants,  the 
mere  suggestion  of  it  has  been  the  real  if  not  the  ostensible 
reason  for  the  fall  both  of  the  last  government  of  M.  Herriot  and 
of  that  of  M.  Paul-Boncour.  This  was  pointed  out  in  very  plain 
language  by  the  general  secretary  of  the  French  union  of  ele¬ 
mentary  school  teachers,  who,  in  a  speech  at  the  annual  congress 
of  the  union  on  August  4th,  triumphantly  proclaimed  the  power 
of  the  public  servants  to  call  any  government  to  heel,  and  an¬ 
nounced  that  if,  in  October,  the  Minister  of  the  Budget  carried 
out  his  supposed  intention  of  reducing  their  salaries  by  ten  or 
fifteen  per  cent.,  they  would  declare  a  general  strike  and  bring 
the  present  government  down. 

It  is  this  situation  which  induced  M.  Laval,  a  few  months 
ago,  to  make  a  speech  in  which  he  asked  whether,  after  all, 
parliamentary  government  was  not  a  system  suited  exclusively 
to  periods  of  prosperity — without,  however,  suggesting  any 
alternative.  It  is  this  situation  which  has  caused  M.  Caillaux, 
who,  in  his  important  position  of  Chairman  of  the  Senate’s 
Finance  Commission,  has  become  a  sort  of  fatherly  monitor  of 
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successive  governments,  to  talk  of  a  return  to  the  severe  financial 
virtues  of  the  past,  and  to  hint  at  some  reinforcement  of  authority 
to  facilitate  that  return.  It  is  this  situation  which  has  prompted 
M.  Tardieu,  who  has  hardly  been  seen  in  the  active  political 
scene  since  his  defeat  at  last  year’s  elections,  to  advocate  certain 
drastic  constitutional  reforms  from  the  rather  remote  platform  of 
a  series  of  articles  in  the  weekly  Illustration  and  the  evening 
paper  LiberU.  It  is  this  situation  which  has  led  a  certain  number 
of  Socialists  to  ask,  in  their  recent  national  congress,  whether 
they  ought  not  to  sacrifice  certain  of  their  principles  of  irrecon¬ 
cilability  with  other  parties,  in  order  at  last  to  get  something 
practically  done,  and  whether  they  should  not  be  prepared,  if 
necessary,  to  take  measures  to  impose  the  will  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  nation  when  that  will  is  clearly  expressed. 

But  the  guarded  speeches  of  two  former  Prime  Ministers,  the 
articles  of  a  third  in  an  illustrated  paper  and  the  declarations  of 
individual  Socialists,  who  are  not  yet  leaders  in  their  party  and 
so  far  definitely  represent  only  a  minority  in  it,  significant  as 
they  are  of  a  trend  of  opinion,  would  not  be  evidence  of  a  Fascist 
movement,  even  if  they  were  Fascist  in  direction.  And  they  are 
not.  They  are  in  fact  little  more  than  proposals  in  some  degree 
to  assimilate  France,  with  regard  to  the  power  of  control  of  the 
executive  over  the  legislature,  to  the  practice  of  certain  other 
countries  which  nobody  has  yet  thought  of  accusing  of  not  being 
democratically  governed. 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies  is  independent  of  the  government 
in  two  ways  in  which  the  House  of  Commons  is  not.  First,  it 
disposes  absolutely  of  its  own  time,  of  which  the  government 
cannot  earmark  any.  Second,  it  cannot  in  practice  be  brought 
to  heel  by  the  government  holding  over  its  head  the  threat  of 
dissolution.  No  doubt  the  Prime  Minister  can  ask  the  President 
of  the  Republic  to  dissolve  the  Chamber ;  but  under  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  1875  consent  of  the  Senate  is  required  also,  and 
although  big  words  about  dissolution  have  often  been  used  in 
the  history  of  the  Third  Republic,  there  has  only  been  one  case 
during  its  existence  of  nearly  sixty  years  when  a  Chamber  has 
been  dissolved  instead  of  running  out  its  four  years’  life  ;  and 
that  case — the  famous  Seize  Mai  of  Marshal  MacMahon  in  1877 
— created  such  a  scandal  that  it  has  never  been  renewed. 
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Now,  among  the  four  constitutional  reforms  suggested  by 
M.  Tardieu,  not  the  least  important — and  perhaps  the  most 
important  in  its  effect  upon  the  discretionary  powers  of  the 
Prime  Minister — is  to  give  him  just  that  right  to  insist  upon 
a  dissolution  in  the  event  of  a  parliamentary  defeat  which  the 
British  Prime  Minister  has  possessed  for  generations.  No 
doubt  the  effect  of  other  of  his  proposals  would  be  to  limit  the 
influence  of  the  Chamber — for  instance,  the  withdrawal  from  it 
of  the  right  of  initiative  in  matters  of  expenditure  and  the  giving 
to  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  faculty  of  appealing  on  separate 
issues  to  a  referendum  of  the  people.  But  the  second  of  these, 
if  it  is  anti-parliamentary,  is  certainly  not  anti-democratic,  while 
the  first  might  be  justified  as  being  no  more  than  a  practical 
solution  of  the  deadlock  at  present  resulting  from  the  financial 
pressure  of  organized  electoral  interests  and  fractions  of  the 
nation,  and  indeed  was  so  justified  by  M.  Tardieu,  as  was  also 
his  fourth  proposal,  which  was  to  make  the  tenure  of  an  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  public  service  incompatible  with  the  professing  of 
opinions — such  as  Communism — which  are  hostile  to  the  existence 
of  the  present  State. 

It  is  possible  to  describe  these  proposals  of  M.  Tardieu  as 
reactionary,  particularly  in  their  probable  effect  upon  the  actual 
parliamentary  situation.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  use  them  to 
justify  the  description  of  M.  Tardieu  himself  as  the  leader  of 
a  French  Fascist  movement.  Moreover,  the  fact  that  M.  Tardieu, 
who  continues  in  his  newspaper  articles  to  preach  a  crusade 
against  Socialism,  deplored,  the  other  day,  the  lack  of  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  his  proposal,  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  show  that  his 
Fascism — if  Fascism  it  can  be  called — is  not  very  dangerous. 

But,  it  may  be  argued,  the  demand  for  a  free  hand,  for  the 
granting  of  discretionary  powers  or  “  full  powers  ”,  for  the  right 
to  issue  ”  decree-laws  ”  and  for  other  euphemisms  for  what 
would  virtually  be  a  dictatorship  have  been  very  much  in  the 
mouths  of  French  politicians  in  the  last  few  years,  and  it  is  not 
necessary  to  go  very  far  back  into  French  history  to  find  dictator¬ 
ships  which  were  successfully  established  and  were  even  wel¬ 
comed  by  the  French  people. 

Here  it  is  necessary  to  differentiate.  When  all  power  is  over¬ 
thrown  by  a  revolution,  whoever  then  assumes  power  usurps  it. 
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His  position  is  legalized  only  by  the  fact  that  it  is  accepted.  Such 
was  the  position  of  Napoleon  I.  Such  was  the  position  of  the 
provisional  government  of  1848  and  of  that  of  1870.  Is  this  the 
sort  of  power  of  which  the  politicians  hav«  been  recently  talking  ? 
Surely  not.  Napoleon  III,  on  the  other  hand,  when  he  was 
President  of  the  Republic,  became  so  by  the  overwhelming 
plebiscite  of  the  French  people,  and  only  later  overthrew  the 
Constitution  under  which  he  had  been  elected.  Mussolini, 
Pilsudski  and  Hitler  have  all  obtained  the  discretionary  powers 
which  they  now  wield  by  means  which  have  never  violated 
constitutional  forms.  Their  parliaments  have  permanently  ab¬ 
dicated  in  face  of  them,  that  is  all.  Is  it  this  more  or  less 
constitutional  dictatorship  which  the  French  politicians  of  today 
have  in  mind  when  they  talk  of  full  powers  ?  Surely  not  that 
either,  even  though  the  President  of  the  Senate,  a  few  months 
ago,  did,  in  a  speech  which  may  charitably  be  attributed  to  the 
pardonable  exaggeration  of  an  enthusiastic  old  gentleman,  but 
was  nevertheless  heartily  cheered  by  all  the  other  old  gentlemen 
present,  say :  “  Authority  is  not  asked  for.  It  is  taken.  The 
Republican  Senate  asks  you  to  take  it  ” — you  ”  being  the 
President  of  the  Republic. 

What  these  politicians  have  had  in  mind  is  a  much  more 
restricted  affair.  It  is  a  matter  either  of  virtually  unlimited 
powers  delegated  by  parliament  to  the  government  for  a  strictly 
limited  purpose,  or  of  similarly  delegated  powers,  but  limited 
not  only  as  to  purpose  but  also  as  to  duration  and  as  to  the 
manner  of  putting  them  into  practice,  and,  most  important  of 
all,  with  their  exercise  subject  to  parliamentary  confirmation 
within  a  short  period. 

Parliament  has  been  definitely  asked,  within  the  last  ten  years, 
to  grant  “  full  powers  of  each  of  the  two  kinds  just  mentioned. 
One  case  was  in  1926,  when  the  Caillaux-Briand  government 
demanded  powers  to  “  take  all  appropriate  measures  to  restore 
the  public  finances  and  to  stabilize  the  currency”.  These 
powers  were  refused  by  the  Chamber,  and  M.  Herriot,  then  its 
President,  took  the  unprecedented  course  of  descending  from 
the  chair  to  defend  the  parliamentary  prerogative.  Less  than 
a  month  later,  the  same  Chamber  granted  to  M.  Poincar^  the 
more  closely  limited  powers  indicated  above — the  purpose  being 
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restricted  to  economies  by  means  of  the  suppression  of  super¬ 
fluous  posts  and  other  administrative  measures,  and  the  further 
safeguard  being  added  that  any  “  decree-law  ”  promulgated  by 
the  Government  which  exceeded  these  limits  would  be  null  and 
void.  M.  Herriot  evidently  considered  that  the  rights  of  the 
Chamber  were  now  sufficiently  protected,  for  he  was  a  member  of 
the  coalition  government  which  asked  for  this  delegation  of 
powers.  M.  Poincar^  had  previously  obtained  from  the  Chamber, 
in  1924,  a  similar  free  hand  to  carry  out  the  details  of  his  proposed 
administrative  reforms  and  economies,  but  he  had  never  used  it, 
as  he  was  defeated  at  the  elections  of  that  year. 

An  authority  similar  to  that  which  was  granted  to  M.  Poincare 
on  August  3rd,  1926,  is  what  every  French  politician  of  today  is 
thinking  of  when  he  writes  and  speaks  of  “  full  powers”.  It 
was  probably  no  more  that  M.  Caillaux — though  he  did  himself 
ask  for  more  in  July,  1926 — was  thinking  of  when  he  made  his 
speech  the  other  day  in  the  country  and  said  that  the  sense  of 
authority  and  the  will  to  authority  (but  always  with  the  co¬ 
operation  of  public  opinion)  were  necessary  for  the  solution  of 
the  budgetary  crisis  by  reduction  of  expenditure. 

But  it  will  be  objected  again  that  if  the  idea  of  Fascism  goes 
no  further  than  this  in  parliamentary  circles,  it  goes  a  great  deal 
further  in  the  country  ;  that  there  are  all  sorts  of  evidence  that 
the  French,  like  most  other  peoples,  care  far  less  than  they  did 
for  the  idea  of  political  liberty  ;  that  they  would  even  welcome 
the  possibility  of  attributing  their  economic  and  other  troubles 
in  these  hard  times  to  a  dictatorial  government  instead  of  feeling 
that  they  are  themselves  responsible,  even  indirectly,  for  what 
has  happened  and  are  called  upon,  even  indirectly,  to  find  the 
remedy  ;  that  the  younger  generation  is  thoroughly  sick  of  the 
abstract  dissertations  of  the  old  political  gang,  and  is  impatient 
for  realizations  ;  that  the  old  and  once  passionately  disputed 
political  issues,  such  as  clericalism,  are  as  dead  as  the  old 
political  parties  ;  and  that  the  field  is  now  open  to  any  bold  and 
attractive  political  adventurer,  who,  like  Boulanger  on  his  black 
horse,  can  capture  the  imagination  of  the  people. 

Above  all,  it  will  be  objected  that  the  recent  dissensions  in  the 
Socialist  party  show  which  way  the  wind  is  blowing.  The  young 
and  active  men  are  breaking  away,  it  will  be  pointed  out,  and 
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M.  L^on  Blum  himself  will  be  quoted  to  prove  that  their 
direction  is  Fascism. 

Now  let  us  take  the  general  trend  of  feeling  in  the  country 
first,  and  let  us  remember  that,  however  important  Paris  may  be 
intellectually,  in  the  creation  of  ideas  and  theories,  the  country 
in  France,  speaking  in  terms  of  political  power,  is  the  French 
peasant.  What  Paris  and  the  half  dozen  large  towns — for  there 
are  no  more — may  think  stands  for  nothing  in  the  balance  against 
what  the  peasant  wants.  For  France  remains  mainly  an  agri¬ 
cultural  country.  The  French  peasant  farmer,  who  is  nearly 
always  a  very  small  landowner,  cultivating  his  own  little  property 
with  no  help  beyond  that  of  the  members  of  his  family,  was 
suddenly  made,  by  the  Revolution,  the  only  real  political  force 
in  France.  It  has  taken  him  more  than  a  century  to  find  his  feet 
and  even  to  realize  his  power.  He  was  dazzled  by  the  empty 
militarism  of  Napoleon  I,  by  the  empty  eloquence  of  Lamartine, 
by  the  empty  glamour  of  Napoleon  III,  and  by  the  still  more 
empty  gallantry  of  Boulanger  ;  but  he  has  got  over  all  that,  and 
now  he  is  the  most  solid  and  conservative  figure  in  Europe. 
Although  modern  communications  have  done  much  to  hasten 
change,  the  old  political  issues  are  not  quite  so  dead  in  the  villages 
as  some  Parisians  think.  In  any  case  the  modern  peasant  will 
not  be  in  favour  of  adventure.  He  will  grow  restive,  as  he  is 
restive  now,  under  increased  direct  taxation,  for  he  hates  paying 
any  taxes  at  all ;  but  find  a  new  way  of  taxing  him  indirectly,  so 
that  he  does  not  notice  it,  and  he  will  say  nothing.  Not  very 
hopeful  material  for  Fascism  is  the  French  peasant  proprietor. 

As  for  the  Fascism  of  the  Young  Socialists,  the  Paris  papers, 
delighted  at  such  a  fruitful  topic  for  the  dead  season,  have  been 
full  of  the  discussion  of  it.  But  the  evidence  of  M.  L6on  Blum 
is  not  conclusive.  The  very  fact  that  he,  the  leader  of  the  official 
party  from  whom  the  young  bloods  broke  away,  should  have 
thrown  the  adjective  at  them  is  some  indication,  coming  from 
so  wily  a  political  manoeuvrer,  of  the  little  credit  which  it  will 
bring  them  and  of  the  little  support  which  Fascism  is  likely  to 
receive  in  the  country. 

Of  course,  there  is  a  certain  foundation  for  the  taunt.  If 
there  were  not,  it  would  have  no  sting.  The  Young  Socialists, 
together  with  those  Left  Wing  Radicals  with  whom  they  are  in 
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close  sympathy,  have  taken  “  deeds,  not  words  **  as  their  motto. 
If  they  have  separated  themselves  from  those  Socialists  who 
refuse  to  share  power  with  the  Radicals,  it  is  in  order  to  get 
something  done  and  in  order  not  to  remain  for  ever  in  the  world 
of  theory  ;  and  they  are  not  afraid  to  contemplate  the  ultimate 
use  of  force  to  impose  the  will  of  the  great  majority  of  the  country, 
which  they  declare  to  be  the  most  logical  development  of  demo¬ 
cracy.  Or,  as  Jean  Luchaire,  who  expresses  the  view  of  their 
Radical  allies,  has  put  it,  they  are  determined  to  bring  an  eco¬ 
nomic  democracy  into  being,  and  if  interested  and  organized 
minorities  use  political  democracy  as  a  means  of  resisting  the 
advent  of  economic  democracy,  they  are  ready  to  suspend  political 
democracy  in  order  to  defeat  the  conspiracy. 

However,  all  that  is  in  the  realm  of  the  problematical,  and  as 
yet  represents  no  organized  political  movement.  As  far  as  the 
political  situation  of  today  is  concerned,  the  real  truth  is  that  the 
whole  of  this  quarrel  of  abstract  principles  has  been  invented, 
and  even  improvised,  to  give  moral  and  theoretic  justification  to 
a  rivalry  of  personal  ambitions.  Moreover,  the  whole  dispute,  in 
so  far  as  it  is  not  entirely  personal,  is  one  of  party  expediency. 
M.  Renaudel  and  his  younger  Socialist  friends  want  to  hold 
office.  They  represent  the  middle-class  elements  in  their  party, 
and  they  see  their  political  future  in  an  alliance  with  the  middle 
class  elements  of  the  Left  Wing  Radicals.  M.  L6on  Blum  and 
the  majority  of  the  Socialists  still  see  their  political  future  on  the 
Extreme  Left.  They  refuse  to  lose  ground  to  the  Communists 
by  leaning  too  much  towards  the  Radicals.  M.  Blum  is  conse¬ 
quently  very  scornful  about  those  who  are  trying  to  break  away 
to  his  right,  and,  looking  around  to  give  to  their  revolt  an  ap¬ 
pearance  of  being  far  more  to  the  Right  than  it  really  is,  brands 
them  as  Fascists,  confident  that  this  stigma  will  thoroughly 
discredit  them  in  the  eyes  of  the  pure  Socialists.  The  accusation 
is  reproduced  with  joy  by  Fascist  papers  in  Italy  and  Hitlerite 
papers  in  Germany,  both  delighted  to  give  publicity  to  any 
indication  of  the  spread  of  their  own  principles  to  other  countries. 
It  is  vigorously  taken  up  by  the  accused,  who,  while  they  deny 
that  they  are  Fascists,  naturally  try  to  show  that  between*  them 
and  the  older  Socialists  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  on  dogma 
to  justify  what  is  really  their  purely  opportunist  separation  from 
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their  colleagues.  M.  Blum  pursues  his  attack  by  predicting  that 
at  the  Radical  party  congress  in  the  autumn  there  will  be  a  split 
similar  to  that  which  occurred  at  the  Socialist  congress,  and  he 
contemptuously  continues  that  the  two  Fascist  groups  will  no 
doubt  unite,  and  we  shall  then  see  what  he  ironically  describes 
as  “  the  great  democratic,  authoritative.  Socialist  and  national 
party,  which  represents  the  aspirations  of  the  whole  of  France  ”  ; 
and  that  party  will  go  on  to  form  “  a  new  kind  of  Coalition 
government  with  some  spirit  in  it,  a  government  which  will  make 
a  noise,  a  government  of  Public  Safety  which  will  ensure  Order 
by  means  of  Authority  ” — both  words  underlined  by  M.  Blum 
himself  with  an  irony  which  is  perhaps  a  little  forced. 

What  is  much  more  likely  to  happen  in  the  near  future  is 
that  in  October,  when  the  Chambers  reassemble,  the  dissident 
Socialists  will  have  their  courage  in  breaking  away  from  the  party 
put  to  the  test.  If  they  vote  for  giving  some  kind  of  full  powers 
to  M.  Daladier  in  order  to  enable  him  to  enforce  his  Budget 
Minister’s  proposal  for  a  drastic  reduction  of  Civil  Service 
salaries,  the  dispute  in  the  Socialist  party  will  continue,  and  they, 
the  dissidents,  will  be  accused  of  being  more  Fascist  than  ever — 
with  the  incidental  result,  of  some  interest  to  M.  Daladier,  that 
his  government  will  just  be  saved  from  defeat.  If  their  courage 
fails  them,  and  they  conclude  that  their  constituents  will  not 
forgive  them  for  abandoning  the  civil  servants,  we  shall  probably 
hear  little  more  of  their  dissidence  or  their  Fascism,  of  which 
we  should  probably  have  heard  nothing  at  all  if  it  had  not  suited 
M.  Blum  to  discover  it. 

And  yet  the  ferment  in  the  political  world  is  there.  There 
is  a  real  impatience  with  the  old  war  cries,  a  real  desire  to  re-cast 
the  metal  of  the  old  political  ideals.  “  The  younger  generation 
in  politics  ”,  wrote  M.  Herriot  the  other  day,  ”  are  in  search  of 
a  doctrine  which  will  enable  them  to  bring  an  intellectual  dis¬ 
cipline  to  the  examination  of  the  anarchic  complexity  of  the  facts 
of  today  ”  ;  and  he  continued  that  the  planned  economy — 
“  iconomie  dtrtgSe  ” — which  they  advocate  is  neither  Fascism 
nor  collectivism. 

It  is  true  that  the  younger  generation,  not  only  in  the  Socialist 
party,  but  in  all  the  parties  of  the  Left  and  even  among  such 
advanced  groups  of  the  Right  as  are  not  afraid  of  their  practical 
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idealism  being  accused  of  being  Socialist,  are  evolving  new 
programmes  which  run  along  lines  so  parallel  that,  in  spite  of  the 
rules  of  geometry,  they  will  perhaps  converge.  Tired  of  the 
constantly  diminished  prospect  of  Socialist  ideals  being  realised 
on  the  international  plane,  and  perhaps  fired  by  the  example  of 
the  realization  of  some  of  them  and  the  promise  of  the  realization 
of  others  by  Mussolini  and  Hitler  on  the  national  plane,  they 
have  become,  not  Fascist,  but  to  some  extent  nationalist.  Like 
the  John  Bull  of  Low’s  cartoon  they  conclude  that  they  must 
dig  themselves  in,  since  everyone  else  is  digging  himself  in. 
But  their  programmes  are  not  Fascist,  and,  if  they  are  inspired 
by  Socialism,  it  is  not  the  pitilessly  logical  Socialism  of  yesterday, 
but  a  more  practical  Socialism  of  tomorrow.  Listen  to  the 
social  programme  expounded  by  Bertrand  de  Jouvenel,  the  son 
of  the  Senator  and  Ambassador  and  a  typical  representative  of 
that  part  of  the  younger  generation  which  stands  half  way 
between  Radicalism  and  Socialism.  Here  it  is  : —  Trades 
Unionism  incorporated  into  the  State  but  not  crushed  by  it 
(long  a  favourite  idea  of  M.  Paul-Boncour) ;  control  of  banks 
by  the  State  :  nationalization  of  the  few  industries  which  are  of 
the  nature  of  public  services  ;  the  organization  of  consumption 
on  the  basis  of  the  co-operative  system  ;  a  working  association 
of  employers  and  employed  by  means  of  committees  in  all 
factories.  Not  very  dangerously  revolutionary,  this — and  not 
very  Fascist  either. 

It  may  even  be  admitted  that  there  has  arisen,  in  the  economic 
situation  of  the  young  people  in  the  lower  middle  classes  in 
France,  a  state  of  things  analogous  to  that  which  in  Germany 
brought  many  recruits  to  Hitlerism,  and  that  this  state  of  things 
has  arisen  quite  recently — in  the  last  three  years.  Although 
there  is  very  little  unemployment  in  the  labouring  classes, 
educated  young  people  are  finding  it  very  difficult  to  embark  on 
any  kind  of  career.  There  is  an  enormous  excess  of  applicants 
for  every  opening. 

But  this  state  of  things,  though  it  may  produce  a  certain 
unrest,  can  be  found  in  countries  which  are  in  no  danger  of 
Fascism  ;  and  it  is  not  dangerous  enough  in  itself  to  produce 
Fascism  in  France. 
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By  D.  Wilson  MacArthur 

Towards  the  end  of  July,  a  ship  sailed  from  Glasgow  and 
other  ports  with  over  2,000  tons  of  general  cargo  for 
Churchill,  Manitoba,  inaugurating  the  first  full  season 
for  the  new  seaport  of  the  Canadian  Prairie  Provinces. 

The  Hudson  Bay  route,  which  places  Manitoba  in  the  category 
of  a  Maritime  Province,  is  no  longer  in  the  experimental  stage. 
It  is  a  fait  accompli.  Whatever  its  detractors  may  say  of  the  rash¬ 
ness  of  this  great  experiment,  it  has,  within  a  very  few  years, 
confounded  its  critics  and  shown  that  it  possesses  the  most 
striking  and  inspiriting  potentialities.  Its  importance,  in  the 
event  of  a  general  revival  of  world  trade,  will  be  considerable  ; 
for  the  fact  that  the  s.s.  Pennyworth  last  year  carried  out 
general  cargo  from  Britain  and  Belgium  and  brought  back  flour 
as  well  as  grain  disposes  of  the  popular  supposition  that  the  value 
of  the  route  is  primarily  confined  to  grain  cargoes.  Consign¬ 
ments  for  Edmonton,  Saskatoon,  and  points  west,  including  such 
a  heterogeneous  collection  as  whisky,  cheese,  barbed  wire, 
teddy  bears  (a  polar  bear  was  shot  in  Churchill  harbour  a  few 
days  before  the  teddies  were  unloaded  !)  and  underwear,  and  in 
addition,  the  first  passengers  to  use  the  route*,  signalized  the 
development  of  Churchill  into  a  fully  fledged  seaport  for  both 
outgoing  and  incoming  cargoes. 

No  more  romantic  location  for  such  an  adventure  as  the  opening 
up  of  a  new  trade  route  could  have  been  found  anywhere. 
Romance,  indeed,  breathes  in  the  air  of  Churchill.  Every  mile 
of  the  Hudson  Strait  and  Bay  is  instinct  with  the  glamour  of 
desperate  enterprises  of  long  ago.  There  are  more  truly  historical 
sites  in  the  region  than  almost  anywhere  else  on  the  American 
continent.  Name  after  name  signalizes  some  incredible  achieve- 
luent,  or  perpetuates  the  memory  of  some  intrepid  explorer. 

*  The  author  and  his  wife. 
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The  white  man’s  struggle  in  the  Far  North  has  been  one  against 
the  massed  forces  of  Nature,  not  against  other  men.  There  is  an 
added  sublimity  in  the  history  of  such  a  struggle,  and  an  added 
glory  in  its  ultimate  success. 

The  new  route  has  long  been  regarded  askance  by  shipping 
companies,  and,  what  is  far  more  serious,  by  shippers  and  under¬ 
writers.  Yet  observation  and  experience  have  largely  disposed  of 
the  dangers,  real  and  imaginary,  which  beset  it. 

The  voyage  may  be  quite  uneventful.  If  the  passage  to 
Greenland  is  apt  to  be  stormy,  it  is  also  the  shortest  possible  ocean 
crossing,  and  when  the  Davis  Strait  is  reached  the  full  force  of 
the  Atlantic  is  lost.  Last  year  the  s.s.  Pennyworth^  sailing 
through  the  Pentland  Firth  and  taking  the  most  northerly 
course,  encountered  bergs  only  when  approaching  Greenland. 
They  became  more  common  after  passing  Cape  Farewell  and 
entering  the  Davis  Strait ;  but  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson 
Strait  a  wireless  direction-finding  station  on  Resolution  Island 
communicated  weather  bulletins  and  ice  warnings,  and  soon 
after  the  Canadian  Government  icebreaker  and  patrol  ship 
N.B.  MacLean  arrived  to  escort  her  through  the  ice. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  Hudson  Strait  never  actually  freezes 
over.  Navigation  becomes  impossible  on  account  of  floes  working 
down  the  Foxe  Channel,  which  block  the  passage.  Bergs  come 
down  the  Davis  Strait,  enter  Hudson  Strait  at  Resolution,  and 
work  their  way  westwards  along  the  shore.  Those  that  do  not 
strand — the  whole  rock-bound  coast  is  dotted  with  gigantic 
bergs — cross  over  eventually  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bay  to  the 
south  side,  and  are  carried  thence  by  currents  eastwards,  gaining 
the  open  at  Cape  Chidley,  after  which  they  drift  down  the 
Labrador  coast,  later  to  plague  the  masters  of  liners  and  tramps 
making  the  St.  Lawrence  passage.  Other  bergs  work  down  the 
Foxe  Channel  into  Hudson  Strait,  along  with  field  and  floe  ice, 
and  join  the  drift  eastward  ;  but  none  enters  the  Bay. 

Shore  ice,  which  forms  and  extends  in  places  to  forty  or  fifty 
miles  out,  clears  quickly,  and  by  the  beginning  of  August  the  Bay 
is  entirely  free.  The  patrol  ship  tracks  the  floes  from  the  Foxe 
Channel,  and  radios  to  ships  the  course  to  follow  through  them. 
Fog,  the  worst  danger  in  ice-strewn  waters,  is  of  sporadic  occur¬ 
rence  and  short  duration  in  the  Strait.  It  seldom  lasts  as  much  as 
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six  hours,  comparing  very  favourably  with  the  St.  Lawrence 
route,  where  fog  is  normal  during  certain  months,  persists  often 
for  days  on  end,  and  occurs  during  three-quarters  of  the  year. 

Four  wireless  stations  established  in  the  Strait,  and  two  in  the 
Bay,  keep  in  touch  with  ships  and  give  positions  in  fog,  and  the 
presence  of  the  N.B.  Maclean  helps  still  further  to  make 
navigation  quite  as  safe  as  on  many  more  favoured  routes.  At 
the  inquiry  into  the  loss  of  the  Bright  Fan^  sunk  in  collision 
with  an  iceberg  in  the  Strait  when  homeward  bound  last  year 
(ist  October,  1932),  the  court  reported  itself  “  unable  to  exonerate 
the  Master  and  First  Officer  from  default  ...  in  failing  to  see 
that  ...  a  lookout  was  maintained  The  only  “  lookout  at 
the  time  of  the  collision  was  by  an  apprentice  of  eighteen  who 
was  actually  steering.  In  such  conditions  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
route  an  accident  would  have  been  almost  inevitable. 

The  Pennyworth  berthed  in  Churchill  a  fortnight  after 
leaving  Antwerp.  This  achievement  is  significant,  for  Churchill 
is  more  than  a  thousand  miles  west  of  Montreal.  Yet  the  distance 
to  Liverpool  is  less  than  from  Montreal,  and  with  a  shorter  sea 
voyage  one  lands  half  way  across  Canada,  within  500  miles  by  rail 
of  the  great  prairie  belt,  and,  still  more  important,  of  the  vast 
mineral  deposits  of  the  central  provinces,  of  which  so  far  only 
the  fringe  has  been  tapped. 

The  port  stands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Churchill  River,  with  a 
bottleneck  entrance  guarded  by  ridges  of  bare  rock,  behind  which 
the  river  opens  out  to  a  width  of  over  four  miles  of  water  always 
calm  and  sheltered.  Within  ten  minutes  of  entering  the  channel, 
the  ship  was  berthed  alongside  the  quay  as  easily  and  as 
expeditiously  as  a  London  river  steamer  berthing  at  a  Thames 
pier  ;  and  an  hour  later  the  first  slings  of  cargo  were  being  sent 


Churchill  consists  of  this  long  quay — proudly  referred  to  as 
“  the  docks  ” — a  vast  freight-shed  capable  of  housing  any  type 
of  cargo,  a  grain  elevator  with  a  capacity  of  2\  million  bushels, 
a  construction  camp,  and  the  railhead.  The  city  has  been 
surveyed  and  planned,  and  the  Department  of  Railways  and 
Canals,  having  completed  its  survey,  has  opened  it  to  settlement. 
Many  hundreds  of  applications  for  lots  have  been  received — 
including  applications  from  a  photographer,  a  hotel  keeper,  a 
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fancy-goods  warehouseman,  and  a  variety  of  other  optimists.  But 
it  will  be  years  yet  before  Churchill  emerges  from  the  status  of  a 
construction  camp  and  a  wilderness  settlement,  and  becomes  a 
real  maritime  city.  In  any  event,  its  population  will  always  be 
largely  a  summer  one.  Even  so  small  a  difficulty  as  the  water- 
supply,  where  everything  is  frozen  solid  for  many  months  in  the 
year,  will  be  sufficient  to  ensure  that. 

Modern  Canada  owes  its  existence  to  the  Hudson  Bay  route 
and  the  attempts  to  discover  a  north-west  passage  to  Far  Cathay 
that  resulted,  for  the  most  part,  only  in  establishing  the  existence 
of  the  Hudson  Strait  and  Bay,  and  making  them  available  for 
trade  and  settlement.  Through  the  Hudson  Bay  the  first  great 
settlements  of  the  prairie  provinces  were  accomplished,  and 
British  influence  was  driven  into  the  west. 

As  long  ago  as  1498,  Cabot,  cruising  up  the  eastern  seaboard  of 
America,  must  have  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson  Strait. 
It  became  familiar  a  century  later  to  other  explorers — Frobisher 
in  1576-77-78,  whose  mistakes  unfortunately  were  a  feature  of 
Arctic  charts  for  many  years  ;  Davis  in  1585-86-87,  giving  his 
name  to  the  Strait  which  separates  Greenland  from  Baffin  Island, 
and  Weymouth  in  1602,  the  first  to  venture  any  distance  up  the 
Hudson  Strait. 

Chief  of  all  was  Henry  Hudson,  who  sailed  first  with  Dutch 
support,  but  made  his  last  voyage  under  the  English  flag.  On 
April  17th,  1610,  he  sailed  from  London  on  the  Discovery^ 
of  55  tons  burden,  in  search  of  the  North  West  Passage.  He 
entered  the  Strait  which  later  was  given  his  name,  and  sailed 
on  until  he  found  the  sea  “  more  grown  than  any  wee  had  seen 
since  wee  left  England.”  He  had  discovered  the  Bay.  He 
followed  the  eastern  shore,  where  the  shore  ice,  forming  rapidly, 
and  stretching  out  in  places  as  much  as  fifty  miles,  began  to 
trouble  him.  His  officers  murmured,  his  crew,  in  hourly  dread, 
got  out  of  hand  ;  but  he  persisted  on  his  course,  presuming  he 
was  sailing  down  the  Pacific  coast  to  cultivated  territory,  and 
reached  the  south-eastern  extremity,  at  the  mouth  of  St.  James 
Bay,  where  he  was  frozen  in  on  November  12th.  Hudson’s 
difficulties  with  a  mutinous  crew  during  the  ensuing  winter  and 
I  his  tragic  end  are  one  of  the  most  famous  stories  in  the  history 

of  exploration.  Exactly  seven  months  later  the  ringleaders  seized 
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him,  forced  him  with  eight  followers,  including  all  the  sick  whose 
maintenance  would  have  been  a  burden  on  board,  into  a  shallop, 
and  cast  them  adrift. 

The  manner  of  Hudson’s  death  was  never  known.  The  ring¬ 
leaders  of  the  mutineers  were  murdered  by  natives  shortly  after, 
and  the  ship,  after  the  most  terrible  hardships  and  privation, 
finally  reached  the  north  of  Ireland  with  a  skeleton  crew ;  but 
legend  has  grown  round  the  fate  of  Hudson.  Stories  are  told. 
Until  recently  there  lingered  a  belief  that  he  had  never  perished, 
that  he  still  haunted  those  seas  his  obstinate  courage  had  made 
known.  His  motto  was  that  men  should  “  achieve  what  they 
had  undertaken,  or  else  give  reason  wherefore  it  will  not  be 
He  has  truly  earned  the  honour  that  subsequent  cartographers 
did  to  his  memory. 

Many  of  the  rocks  on  the  shores  of  the  river,  worn  smooth 
and  polished  by  thousands  of  years  of  friction  with  ice,  bear  en¬ 
graved  upon  them  the  names  of  explorers,  and  of  ships,  and  the 
dates  of  their  visits  ;  for  example,  “  Furnace  and  Discovery 
1741  ”  ;  “  SI.  Hearne  July  ye  i,  1767  ”  ;  “  Robert  Smith,  1776  ”. 
A  crude  drawing  of  a  man  on  a  gallows  bears  the  legend  “  John 
Kelly  from  the  Isle  of  Wight  ” — a  wretch  who  met  the  fate  so 
graphically  depicted  for,  it  is  said,  the  theft  of  a  salt  goose. 
Various  men  engaged  in  constructing  the  Fort  thought  fit  to 
build  in  their  autographs,  cut  in  stone  and  still  clearly  decipherable, 
as,  for  example,  “  Wm.  Matthews  of  Rotherhithe  ”. 

The  famous  initials  “  H.B.C.”  spread  rapidly  all  over  the  north 
and  west,  thoroughly  deserving  the  popular  interpretation 
“  Here  Before  Christ  ”,  for  indeed  the  factors  and  traders  of 
the  Governor  and  Company  of  Merchant  Adventurers  Trading 
in  the  Hudson’s  Bay  penetrated  far  afield  long  before  the 
territory  attracted  the  attentions  of  the  first  missionaries. 

The  history  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Railway  goes  back  over  more 
than  half  a  century.  Various  surveys  were  made  at  different  times 
—the  route  had  been  early  surveyed  by  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Com¬ 
pany  as  a  dog-team  route  to  the  south — and  in  1884  a  report  was 
lodged  by  a  Select  Committee  of  the  Manitoba  Legislative 
Assembly  that  was  the  forerunner  of  a  long  campaign.  Plans 
assumed  definite  shape  in  1910,  and  work  began  the  following 
year  from  The  Pas,  with  Churchill  as  the  objective.  For  a  time 
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the  route  was  diverted,  as  the  claim  of  Nelson  seemed  more 
substantial,  but  after  endless  wasted  expense  and  delay  a  British 
engineer  called  in  by  the  authorities  gave  his  decision  in  favour  of 
the  original  port. 

Thereafter,  the  railway  was  driven  through  in  record  time.  It 
traverses  510  miles  of  the  most  barren  country,  where  timber 
quickly  gives  place  to  muskeg,  which  in  summer  is  a  patchwork  of 
odoriferous  swamps,  breeding  myriads  of  mosquitoes  and  black- 
fly  and  bulldog  flies.  For  some  distance  up  the  line,  these  swamps 
are  fathomless,  and  the  steel  had  to  be  laid  on  rafts.  Farther 
north,  however,  there  begins  the  impenetrable  icecap,  only 
a  few  feet  below  the  surface,  presenting  an  equally  difficult 
problem  to  the  engineers.  In  winter  the  entire  area  is  swept  by 
Arctic  blizzards,  and  the  temperature  may  drop  thirty  or  forty 
degrees  in  a  night,  one  of  the  lowest  recorded  being  72  degrees 
below  zero. 

The  track  must,  therefore,  be  raised  some  distance  on  an 
embankment,  to  prevent  snowing  under,  and  it  is  significant  that 
the  telegraph  lines  are  carried  by  tripods  in  place  of  the  customary 
single  poles.  The  last  part  of  the  construction  was  carried  out 
by  means  of  a  novel  experiment.  Steel  was  laid  on  the  frozen 
muskeg  before  the  thaw,  and  then  ballast  was  run  through  to 
Churchill  and  placed  under  the  track  bit  by  bit  until  the  entire 
embankment  was  completed. 

The  complete  absence  of  any  soil  or  gravel  made  construction 
a  thousand  times  more  difficult,  as  all  ballast  had  to  be  freighted 
up  for  a  considerable  distance  ;  and  when  work  commenced  on 
Churchill  itself  this  became  a  still  more  serious  problem.  The 
swamps  had  to  be  filled  in,  the  bank  defined  and  raised  fifteen 
feet  above  the  muskeg  level,  and  the  harbour  dredged.  Surveys 
were  made  by  drilling  holes  in  the  ice  by  means  of  a  steampipe, 
and  dropping  the  sounding  line  through — an  immense  saving 
in  time  and  labour. 

A  basin  was  constructed  for  the  tugs,  dredgers,  hoppers,  and 
coasting  vessels,  and  the  long  quay  built.  The  elevator,  an 
Arctic  skyscraper,  the  most  modern  in  the  world,  was  put  up 
in  two  short  summers.  It  has  twenty-four  pipe  lines  and  eight 
belts  to  carry  different  grades  of  grain,  so  that  three  freighters 
can  be  loaded  simultaneously,  at  the  rate  of  10,000  tons  a  day. 
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The  future  town  site  has  been  surveyed  and  laid  out,  and  is 
shown  on  the  charts  ;  but  so  far  the  only  permanent  population 
of  Churchill  is  a  population  of  “  old-timers  ” — the  trappers  who 
have  their  summer  shacks  along  the  rock  ridges  behind,  the 
Chippewyan  Indians  at  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company’s  post  across 
the  river,  a  missionary  and  his  wife,  and  one  or  two  “  casuals  ” 
who  drifted  there  well  in  advance  of  the  railroad.  Parties  of 
Eskimos  come  down  frequently  for  fuel  for  their  whaleboats, 
oil  for  their  stoves,  and  ammunition  and  supplies.  The  voice  of 
Churchill  is  still  the  savage  snarling  of  husky  dogs  and  the  yap¬ 
ping  of  puppies  not  yet  broken  to  the  sled. 

The  Churchill  project  was  pushed  through  largely  at  the 
instigation  of  the  farmers  of  the  prairie  provinces  ;  but  within  a 
very  few  years  of  the  opening  of  the  port  it  has  become  apparent 
that  grain  is  of  minor  importance.  Already  the  prairie  provinces 
are  finding  that  their  greatest  hopes  lie  not  in  the  harvest  of  the 
earth,  but  in  the  harvest  of  under-the-earth.  The  Flin  Flon  and 
Sherritt  Gordon  concerns,  both  commencing  operations  as  gold 
producing  companies,  have  developed  now  to  the  point  where 
their  output  of  base  metals  is  their  chief  activity,  and  periodically 
new  deposits  of  valuable  ores  are  discovered.  The  Eskimos  have 
used  copper  for  centuries.  Last  year  a  band  came  to  Churchill 
with  news  of  a  gold-strike.  The  possibilities  of  ore  discoveries 
in  the  Barren  Lands  are  limitless — and  Churchill  is  there  now, 
ready  to  handle  any  freight  whenever  it  comes. 

The  sheds  have  been  carefully  adapted  to  meet  any  call  upon 
them,  and  the  equipment  is  of  a  high  order.  Everything  possible 
has  been  done  to  ensure  the  success  of  the  project,  and  it  only 
needs  now  a  revival  of  world  trade  to  prove  that  the  long-sighted 
courage  and  determination  of  a  few  men  were  not  misplaced. 

By  the  old  route,  grain  goes  down  to  Montreal  by  ship  from 
Fort  William,  which  is  within  thirteen  hours’  journey  of  Winni¬ 
peg  ;  but  although  steamer  freights  are  always  low,  the  passage 
is  necessarily  slow,  and  it  is  several  weeks  before  the  grain  can 
be  shipped  from  Montreal.  On  the  other  hand,  it  can  be  loaded 
in  Churchill  within  a  few  days  of  leaving  the  prairies,  and  last 
year  we  brought  home  flour  specially  milled  in  Fort  Garry  and 
Moose  Jaw,  which  was  landed  in  London  within  three  weeks  of 
the  delivery  of  the  grain  to  the  mills.  With  commodities  so 
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subject  to  rapid  and  violent  fluctuations  in  market  value,  this 
quick  transit  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  in  itself  would 
justify  Churchill.  But  there  are  still  further  considerations. 
Cattle  taken  from  the  west  to  Montreal,  with  several  weeks  on 
the  railway,  must  suffer  very  badly  before  being  shipped.  But 
taken  over  a  two  or  three  days’  journey  to  Churchill,  and  then 
shipped  to  Britain  over  a  sea  passage  of  the  same  distance  as  from 
Montreal,  their  chance  of  survival  in  good  condition  is  tre¬ 
mendously  enhanced.  In  other  words,  Churchill  makes  possible 
the  shipment  of  livestock  to  Europe  in  very  much  larger  quantities 
than  hitherto,  and  with  very  much  less  depreciation  in  transit. 

The  Pennyworth  last  year  brought  back  thermographs  in 
her  holds,  which  registered  a  maximum  temperature  of  well 
below  6o  degrees,  a  fact  which  makes  possible  the  shipment  of 
butter  and  cheese  and  other  farm  and  dairy  produce  without 
refrigeration,  thus  effecting  an  appreciable  saving  in  freights. 

The  great  mining  industries  of  Northern  Manitoba  can  now 
ship  their  ores  to  Britain  with  the  same  saving  in  railroad  haulage 
and  therefore  railroad  freights  ;  and  the  corollary  is  of  equal 
importance.  This  year  a  considerable  part  of  the  cargo  taken 
out  consisted  of  coal  and  anthracite,  commodities  necessarily 
extremely  expensive  in  the  Far  North,  since  formerly  they  could 
only  be  conveyed  there  by  dog-team.  So,  too,  with  other  British 
products.  A  new  avenue  of  trade  means  new  trade  ;  and  any 
project  tending  to  increase  inter-Empire  or  world  trade  must 
receive  the  most  serious  consideration,  and  deserves  unqualified 
support. 

The  fear  expressed  so  commonly  by  Eastern  Canadian  interests 
that  the  Churchill  route,  established  at  the  expense  of  the 
Dominion  Government,  would  prove  a  serious  menace  to  the 
trade  of  Montreal  can  be  refuted  on  the  same  grounds.  Churchill 
need  not  necessarily  enter  into  competition  with  Montreal. 
Instead,  by  providing  new  facilities  for  trade,  it  can  create  new 
markets  for  Canadian  products  here,  and  for  British  products  in 
Canada. 

Enquiries  for  rate  quotations  for  exports  from  Churchill  in¬ 
cluded  eggs,  cheese,  butter,  condensed  milk,  cereals  in  packages, 
milk  powder,  zinc  slabs,  wool,  cattle,  apples,  honey,  and  lumber. 
Ten  ships,  totalling  nearly  50,000  tons  register,  brought  away 
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over  70,000  tons  of  cargo  in  1932.  This  year,  a  very  substantial 
increase  was  anticipated,  in  spite  of  stagnant  trade,  and  in  face 
of  the  fact  that  ships  were  returning  from  Montreal  in  ballast 
rather  than  accept  the  low  freights  offered.  By  the  time  the 
season  opened,  6  ships  had  been  chartered,  and  altogether  a  total 
of  over  20  ships  is  expected  in  Churchill,  to  carry  away  5  million 
bushels  of  grain. 

Development  is  inevitable.  Mineral  deposits  are  being  opened 
up  rapidly.  Marble  is  being  quarried  at  various  points  along  the 
new  railroad.  The  North  has,  virtually,  been  conquered,  by 
rail,  by  sea,  and  by  air.  In  time  it  will  be  made  to  yield  the  rich 
harvest  that  it  certainly  holds.  Churchill  will  be  the  key  of  that 
development ;  for  Churchill  is  the  outlet  from  the  Barren  Lands, 
as  well  as  from  the  prairies,  and  equally  the  inlet  for  supplies  and 
equipment. 

It  has  survived  an  organized  campaign  of  obstruction  and 
abuse  lasting  from  its  inception,  and  continued  to-day  with 
increasing  bitterness.  But  its  protagonists  are  equally  enthusiastic 
in  its  support ;  and  last  year  the  loss  of  a  ship  raised  such  a  storm 
of  controversy  and  indignation  that  one  Manitoban  Member  of 
Parliament  actually  declared  in  the  House  of  Commons  and 
elsewhere  that  the  loss  was  deliberate,  intended  to  damage  the 
route.  The  incident  serves  to  show  what  passionate  support  is 
behind  the  Hudson  Bay  project,  and  how  deeply  its  success  or 
failure  is  held  to  affect  the  future  prosperity  of  the  West. 

It  remains  for  traders  to  summon  courage  and  lend  their 
support.  The  heavy  freight  charges  over  the  railway  can  only 
be  reduced  by  means  of  that  support,  and  the  season  lengthened 
by  a  general  demand  for  concessions  from  the  insurance  com¬ 
panies  ;  and  the  reward  of  enterprise  will  be  new  markets  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  opening  of  a  possible  short 
cut  to  Vancouver  and  the  Far  East. 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  LIFE  ON  THE  EARTH 
By  Bailey  Willis 
of  Stanford  Universityy  California 

"  Among  the  mysteries  which  become  the  more  mysterious  the  more 
they  are  thought  about,  there  will  ever  remain  the  one  absolute  certainty 
that  we  are  ever  in  the  presence  of  an  Infinite  Energy  from  which  all  things 
proceed.” — Herbert  Spencer. 

”  For  man  can  lose  neither  the  past  nor  the  future.” — Marcus 
Aurelius. 

IN  the  mirror  of  the  past  behold  the  future. 

Creation  has  been  the  theme  of  myth  and  tradition  since 
time  immemorial.  Growth  and  evolution  are  more  modern 
concepts.  That  the  earth  has  increased  in  diameter  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  infalling  of  material  particles,  even  as  snow  falls, 
is  an  idea  that  is  not  half  a  century  old.  That  living  matter  has 
evolved  from  lowly  to  more  highly  organized  forms  is  a  truth 
of  which  the  recognition  is  but  little  older.  Yet  these  modern 
concepts  blaze  the  trail  of  thought  we  must  follow  if  we  would 
trace  the  history  of  the  globe  as  an  abode  of  life. 

Our  starting  point  is  the  sun,  that  small  and  rather  lonely  star 
from  which  all  the  substance  of  our  earth  and  all  its  internal 
energy  are  derived.  But  it  will  be  well  if,  before  we  limit  our 
thinking  to  the  little  solar  system,  we  take  cognizance  of  the 
universe  beyond  it. 

The  universe  I  conceive  to  be  space  shot  through  with  energy. 
Space  and  energy  are  fundamentals.  They  appear  to  be  distinct, 
one  from  the  other,  in  the  sense  that  one  can  imagine  space  as 
a  void  without  energy  and  energy  as  a  fact  independent  of  the 
space  it  traverses. 

Yet  the  space  of  our  universe  is  not  void  of  energy.  It  is 
known  to  be  shot  through  and  through  in  every  direction  by 
radiant  energy.  It  is  thought  by  some  that  the  energy  thus 
radiated  is  lost.  But  there  is  evidence  in  the  cosmic  rays  of 
constructive  processes,  and  it  is  conceivable  that  energy  creates 
matter  in  the  vast  interstellar  spaces. 
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What  then  is  matter  ?  The  chemist  answers  that  matter 
consists  of  atoms  and  molecules,  the  substance  of  the  ninety-two 
elements  and  their  compounds.  The  physicist  goes  further  and 
tells  us  that  an  atom  is  a  system  of  electric  units.  But  “  electric  ” 
is  simply  a  convenient  term  to  describe  a  form  of  energy  and  we 
can,  perhaps,  not  do  better  in  trying  to  describe  matter  than  to 
say  :  Matter  is  energy  bound  up  in  systems  of  balanced  forces. 

In  order  to  visualize  the  idea  of  a  system  of  balanced  forces  we 
may  consider,  as  others  have  done,  our  solar  system,  which 
consists  of  the  sun  and  its  attendant  planets  with  their  satellites. 
They  are  bound  in  a  balance  of  forces,  held  together  by  their 
mutual  attractions,  but  kept  from  falling  together  by  their  res¬ 
pective  tendencies  to  continue  moving  in  a  straight  line.  If  the 
attractions  could  be  suspended  they  would  fly  off  on  tangents  ; 
or  if  they  could  be  stopped  they  would  fall  together  ;  but  being 
endowed  with  both  tendencies  they  pursue  their  orbits  in  the 
balanced  system. 

In  the  eye  of  the  universe  our  solar  system  might  be  regarded 
as  a  speck  of  matter,  an  atom.  In  the  eye  of  man  an  atom  is  a  very 
similar  structure,  in  which  the  nucleus  is  the  sun  and  the  electric 
units  we  call  electrons  are  the  planets. 

Matter,  then,  is  poised  energy,  energy  poised  in  some  balance 
of  forces.  The  balance  may  be  very  perfect,  the  form  fixed  and 
stable,  as  in  minerals.  It  is  relatively  instable  in  the  forms 
assumed  by  organic  compounds.  But  matter  is  never  entirely 
inert,  indifferent  to  its  environment  or  to  changes  of  environment. 
The  diamond,  the  hardest,  seemingly  the  most  firmly  fixed  of 
crystals,  yields  to  the  agitation  of  very  high  temperature  and 
burns  to  a  gas  in  oxygen.  Other  minerals,  formed  under  great 
pressure  in  the  depths  of  the  earth,  relax,  as  it  were,  when 
brought  to  the  surface.  Under  relatively  slight  pressure  and 
lower  temperature,  they  break  down,  as  we  say  ;  but  the  fact  is 
that  they  adjust  themselves  to  their  environment. 

Matter  then  is  not  inert.  It  is  simply  balanced  energy,  poised, 
waiting  for  readjustment  to  changing  environment.  In  that 
sense  matter  is  alive. 

Yet  we  distinguish  between  matter  arbitrarily  called  inert  and 
living  matter  ;  and  the  distinction,  though  one  of  degree  rather 
than  of  kind,  is  real.  Living  matter  is  far  more  responsive  to 
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changes  of  environment  than  is  so-called  inert  matter  ;  it  is  less 
stable,  more  dynamic.  Thus,  having  defined  all  matter  as  poised 
energy,  we  may  distinguish  living  matter  as  energy  held  lightly 
in  systems  delicately  poised,  sensitively  ready  to  change,  systems 
charged  with  dynamic  potentialities. 

It  is  characteristic  of  such  systems  that  they  are  capable  of 
growth  and  reproduction  and,  in  the  higher  forms,  of  con¬ 
sciousness.  Opinions  will  differ  as  to  whether  these  charac¬ 
teristics  set  off  living  matter  as  a  phenomenon  distinct  from  inert 
matter,  or  whether  both  are  simply  manifestations  of  that 
fundamental,  eternal  energy  which  is  universal. 

There  is  in  all  matter  a  capacity  for  adjustment  to  environment. 
In  living  matter  there  is  the  tendency,  or  we  may  rather  say  the 
necessity,  to  evolve.  Both  of  these  tendencies  are  expressions  of 
adaptability  of  organized  systems  of  energy.  They  may  be 
regarded  as  similar  expressions  of  an  impulse  toward  evolution, 
which  in  the  one  great  class  of  changes  has  not  developed  the 
possibility  of  perpetuating  its  kind,  but  in  the  other,  the  organic, 
has  reached  that  stage. 

If  that  capacity  for  change,  that  adaptability,  that  need  to 
evolve  is  characteristic  of  energy  throughout  all  space,  and  if  it 
has  persisted  through  all  time,  then  a  chain  of  relationship  may 
be  conceived  to  run  unbroken  from  the  protons  and  electrons 
in  interstellar  space  to  the  brain  of  man. 

That  which  co-ordinates  all  phenomena  is  the  dominance  of 
Law,  which  rules  throughout  the  universe.  No  atom  can  be 
created  or  transferred  otherwise  than  in  accordance  with  the 
Law.  No  molecule  can  be  modified  except  as  directed  by  the 
Law.  Nor  could  those  great  masses  of  atoms  and  molecules, 
the  stars  and  galaxies,  have  become  the  sources  of  radiant  energy 
we  observe  them  to  be  if  the  Law  had  not  ordained  their  creation 
as  it  ordains  their  dissipation. 

We  observe  the  dissipation.  It  is  logical  that  we  should  infer 
the  creation  and  re-creation.  But  as  yet  we  know  not  how. 

Constantly  our  star,  the  sun,  loses  energy  which  warms  us  each 
day.  We  have  measured  the  mass  of  the  sun  and  know  that  it  is 
finite.  We  know  that  mass  and  energy  are  related,  if  not  the  same 
thing,  and  we  judge  that  the  energy  which  the  sun’s  mass  repre¬ 
sents  is  also  finite.  Hence  we  foresee  the  end  of  our  little  world. 
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hundreds  of  millions  of  years  in  the  future,  when  the  residual 
energy  of  the  sun  shall  no  longer  suffice  to  give  us  our  daily  life. 
The  universe,  however,  goes  on  creating  and  dissipating,  according 
to  the  Law. 

Thus  the  growth  of  the  earth  as  an  abode  of  life  is  but  an 
episode  in  the  evolution  of  the  sun  as  a  star,  and  that  evolution  is 
itself  but  a  minor  incident  in  the  universal  process  of  creation 
and  dissipation  by  which  we  recognize  the  perpetual  trans¬ 
formation  of  energy  under  the  reign  of  Law. 

Our  subject,  however,  is  not  the  universe,  but  the  growth  of 
the  earth  as  the  abode  of  our  form  of  life. 

It  is  now  the  generally  accepted  view  that  the  planets  were 
once  included  in  the  sun,  and  that  their  birth,  their  eruption  from 
the  sun,  was  probably  due  to  a  passing  celestial  visitor,  a  dark 
star  perhaps.  Theorists  do  not  agree  as  to  the  process  of 
separation.  Jeffries  and  Jeans,  disregarding  the  activity  of  the 
sun,  assume  it  to  have  been  a  passive  partner.  Chamberlin 
more  logically  recognized  the  normal  activity  of  that  great, 
heated,  gaseous  body,  and  thinks  it  to  have  been  so  stimulated 
that  it  was  caused  to  shoot  out  prominences  of  relatively  great 
size.  There  were  four  large  bolts  which  have  become  the  four 
larger  planets,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Neptune,  and  Uranus,  and  four 
smaller  bolts  which  have  come  to  be  the  Earth,  Venus,  Mars,  and 
Mercury. 

The  sun  bolts  must  have  been  in  the  state  of  hot  gas  when 
they  were  shot  out  into  space,  and  each  cloud  of  gas  began  to 
revolve  around  the  sun  in  an  orbit  somewhat  closely  corres¬ 
ponding  with  the  actual  orbit  of  the  planet.  The  pull  of  the 
passing  star  and  the  attraction  of  the  sun  would  co-operate  to 
give  them  that  rotation,  just  as  a  stone  swings  around  on  the 
end  of  a  taut  string. 

The  gas  clouds  gathered  and  condensed  to  become  what  they 
now  are  in  each  planet.  Again  opinions  differ  as  to  how  this 
has  come  about.  On  the  one  hand  it  is  thought  that  the  mass  of 
each  bolt  held  together  by  reason  of  its  own  force  of  attraction  or 
gravity ;  that  it  cooled  to  a  molten  sphere  in  the  case  of  the  earth ; 
and  that  the  earth  has  since  solidified  by  corttinued  cooling. 
Some  of  the  other  planets  are  still  gaseous,  while  some  are  solid, 
like  the  earth.  We  may  confine  our  attention  to  our  own  globe. 
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The  other  view  is  that  the  gas  cloud  cooled  very  rapidly  as  it 
left  the  sun  and  became  a  dust  cloud  of  solid  atoms,  molecules, 
and  particles,  which  travelled  along  together  side  by  side  or 
followed  one  another  in  their  course  about  the  sun.  Each  of 
these  innumerable  specks  of  matter  moved  in  an  orbit  like 
a  planet,  was  in  fact  a  very  tiny  planet,  and  might  be  called 
a  planetesimal.  From  this  the  theory  takes  its  name — the 
Planetesimal  theory. 

According  to  the  Planetesimal  theory,  certain  heavy  molecules, 
that  presumably  were  erupted  from  a  great  depth  in  the  sun 
and  constituted  a  denser  part  of  the  gas  cloud,  first  began  to 
gather  to  form  a  nucleus  that  was  to  become  the  central  core  of 
the  future  earth.  This  deduction  corresponds  with  the  fact  that 
the  earth  has  a  core  of  very  heavy  materials,  probably  mostly 
iron.  During  the  assembling  of  the  core  two  bodies  may  have 
come  together  with  sufficient  force  to  cause  melting,  but  it  is 
also  thinkable  that  the  planetesimals  gradually  overtook  or  ap¬ 
proached  one  another  and  coalesced  without  causing  any  great 
rise  of  temperature.  This  would  be  the  case  even  in  the  denser 
part  of  the  dust  cloud. 

Once  the  core  had  formed  and  by  gathering  planetesimals 
had  grown  to  a  diameter  of  4,000  miles  (about  half  that  of  the 
earth)  the  earth  is  conceived  to  have  continued  growing  by  the 
gradual  infall  of  additional  planetesimals,  chiefly  of  lighter 
minerals.  Thus  the  earth  is  thought  to  have  grown  up  as  a  cold, 
solid  sphere,  without  having  passed  through  a  molten  phase  at 
any  stage  of  its  existence,  except  perhaps  during  the  formation 
of  the  core. 

We  have  now  stated  briefly  two  diverse  views  regarding  the 
assembling  of  the  substance  of  the  earth.  The  one,  held  by 
cosmogonists  of  a  mathematical  turn,  is  based  on  cogent  reasoning 
regarding  what  would  happen  to  a  homogeneous  mass  of  hot 
gas  cooling  and  assembling  in  response  to  its  own  central 
attraction.  The  other  is  preferred  by  students  of  a  naturalistic 
bent  of  mind,  who  reason  that  the  bolts  shot  from  the  sun  to 
form  the  planets  were  heterogeneous  rather  than  homogeneous ; 
that,  in  the  swarm  of  particles  which  have  become  the  earth, 
there  was  great  diversity  of  matter  and  also  diversity  of  tem¬ 
perature  and  electric  charges  ;  that  therefore  the  assumption  of 
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orderly  gravitative  assemblage  is  erroneous,  does  not  apply  to 
the  case,  and  leads  to  false  conclusions  regarding  those  earlier 
stages  of  the  earth’s  history  which  are  subjects  of  speculation. 

The  writer,  though  appreciating  the  elegance  and  precision  of 
mathematical  analysis,  lacks  confidence  in  conclusions  based  on 
erroneous  assumptions.  He  follows  the  naturalistic  reasoning  of 
the  Planetesimal  hypothesis  of  Chamberlin,  because  it  is  more 
consistent  with  the  basic  facts,  is  quite  as  cogently  thought 
through,  and  leads  to  a  clearer  understanding  of  later  geologic 
history. 

As  the  earth  grew  it  became  large  enough  to  hold  an  atmos¬ 
phere  by  its  own  gravitative  attraction,  as  it  now  does  and  as 
Mars,  for  instance,  does.  Mercury,  on  the  other  hand,  holds 
no  atmosphere  about  itself.  The  diameter  of  Mercury  is 
3,000  miles  and  that  of  Mars  4,300  miles,  in  round  numbers.  1 

The  core  of  the  earth  is  4,000  miles  in  diameter  and  its  density  J 

has  always  been  high.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  the  core  ^ 

alone  began  to  hold  an  atmosphere.  Life  then  became  possible.  1 1 

We  may  confidently  speak  of  the  naked  little  globe  as  lifeless,  I 

but  from  the  time  when  it  commenced  to  mantle  itself  with  air  j 

and  moisture  the  evolution  of  those  forms  to  which  air  and  •* 

moisture  are  essential  became  a  possibility. 

The  possibility  could  not,  however,  have  become  a  reality  y 


until  the  range  of  temperatures  was  brought  within  appropriate 

limits.  The  thinly  mantled  core  must  still  have  been  subject  to  i 

very  rapid  changes  of  temperature  over  its  surface  in  the  passage 

from  day  to  night,  as  it  was  alternately  heated  by  the  rays  of  the  y 

sun  and  cooled  by  radiation.  We  are  protected  by  a  thick  blanket  ;‘j 

of  air.  We  find  the  sun’s  rays  intensely  hot  if  we  climb  to  where 

it  is  thinner  ;  and  in  the  desert,  where  it  is  also  relatively  thin, 

we  notice  how  very  sharply  the  night  grows  cold.  j 


As  the  atmosphere  gathered,  whether  by  the  expulsion  of 
vapour  gases  from  within  the  earth  or  from  the  planetesimal 
swarm  remaining  along  the  earth’s  orbit  or  from  both  sources, 
temperatures  became  more  equable  and  fell  within  the  range  of 
extremes  between  which  organisms  are  now  found  living ;  that 
is,  above  freezing  and  below  the  boiling  point  of  water.  It 
seems  probable  that  this  equability  of  temperatures  could  not 
have  been  established  until  the  very  thin  thermal  blanket  con- 


I 
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sisting  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  had  been  thickened  by  water 
vapour  ;  that  is,  not  until  there  were  clouds  in  the  sky  and  waters 
over  the  earth.  Life  may  then  have  appeared,  since  the  en¬ 
vironment  was  no  longer  unfavourable. 

In  order  that  the  waters  of  the  seas  shall  have  gathered,  rainfall 
must  have  exceeded  evaporation  during  ages.  We  can  imagine 
the  saturation  of  the  soil,  the  downward  percolation  underground, 
for  forming  of  shallow  pools  upon  the  surface,  and  the  spreading 
of  the  flood.  But  the  shores  of  that  primordial  sea  or  seas  cannot 
be  charted.  It  seems  probable  that  the  growing  globe  was 
comparatively  smooth  and  devoid  of  deep  basins  ;  that  the 
waters  crept  over  its  surface  till  they  covered  it  and  there  was 
a  universal  ocean,  such  as  would  now  exist  if  the  heights  and 
deeps  were  levelled. 

Considering  the  probability  that  the  globe  was  for  many  millions 
of  years  so  smooth  that  the  waters  were  not  drawn  down  into 
basins  but  completely  covered  it,  we  are  led  to  inquire  how  and 
when  did  the  surface  acquire  the  actual  condition  of  heights  and 
depressions  ? 

It  is  necessary  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the  earth  is  and 
throughout  all  geologic  history  has  always  been  an  eruptive 
body,  from  within  which  molten  rock  has  been  uptruded.  Deep 
in  the  mass  energy  has  been  converted  into  heat ;  accumulated 
heat  has  gradually  melted  notable  masses  of  solid  substance ; 
the  melts  have  gone  through  various,  little-understood  processes 
of  separation,  and  on  rising  and  cooling  they  have  become 
igneous  rocks,  of  which  there  are  many  varieties. 

We  need  to  take  account  of  two  distinct  types  of  igneous  rocks  : 
granite,  the  lighter,  less  dense  of  the  two,  and  basalt,  the  heavier. 

Granite  is  the  rock  of  which  continents  mainly  consist.  It 
is  an  igneous  rock  ;  that  is,  it  has  been  melted  and  has  risen  in 
a  molten  condition  from  within  the  earth  toward  the  surface. 
Although  it  was  long  supposed  that  this  had  happened  only  at 
some  very  early  period  of  the  earth’s  history  and  that  granite 
was  the  oldest,  the  “  foundation  ”  rock,  it  is  now  well  established 
that  granite  has  been  intruded  into  the  outer  shell  at  many 
different  times  and  that  the  latest  intrusions  of  this  kind  are 
quite  recent  events,  geologically  speaking.  In  fact  granite  is 
usually  younger  than  the  greater  part  of  the  rocks  with  which 
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it  is  associated,  and  there  are,  no  doubt,  bodies  of  granite  within 
the  earth  which  have  not  yet  reached  the  surface. 

Experimental  studies  in  melting  and  crystallizing  the  minerals 
of  rocks  show  that  those  which  make  up  granite  constitute  only 
about  ten  per  cent,  of  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  parent  mass. 
Yet  enough  granite  has  been  produced  to  form  the  continents. 
It  is  evident  that  the  amount  of  heat  required  to  melt  such  large 
masses  must  itself  have  been  very  great  and  must  have  been 
gathered  slowly  in  the  mass  that  melted.  It  could  have  been 
derived  only  from  some  persistent  source,  such  as  the  slow 
process  of  heating  up  of  the  interior  of  the  globe  by  its  own 
self-compression  or  locally  from  radio-activity  of  certain  minerals. 
However  accomplished,  the  gathering  of  heat  energy  must  have 
proceeded  very  slowly,  was  very  limited  during  the  early  stages 
of  the  earth’s  growth,  and  could  have  become  sufficiently  active 
to  produce  continental  masses  of  granite  only  when  the  globe 
had  grown  in  diameter  to  much  greater  size  than  the  core. 

This  long  period  of  preparation  for  continental  eruptions 
corresponds  with  that  which  we  deduce  as  the  time  when  a  uni¬ 
versal  ocean  covered  the  smooth  surface. 

Let  us  glance  at  the  effect  of  such  an  eruption.  How  does  it 
happen  to  cause  an  elevation  of  the  surface  .?  We  have  said  that 
granite  is  relatively  light,  even  when  solid.  It  was  still  lighter 
when  molten.  We  conceive  it  to  have  separated  from  a  much 
larger  body  of  heavier  rock  and  to  have  risen  or  been  forced  up 
into  the  outer  shell.  Being  light  it  would  tend  to  ride  high, 
would  elevate  the  surface,  raise  the  roof,  so  to  speak,  and  would 
solidify  in  that  position  of  equilibrium.  Other  erupted  masses 
of  heavier  rock,  such  as  basalt,  would  assume  somewhat  lower 
levels  of  equilibrium.  Thus  the  upper  surfaces  of  large  masses 
of  granite  or  basalt  would  constitute  extensive  plains  at  higher 
or  lower  levels,  the  one  forming  continental  plateaus,  the  other 
ocean  beds.  The  inference  that  this  should  be  the  case  ante¬ 
dated  the  knowledge  of  the  now  well-established  fact  that  the 
ocean  bottoms  do  consist  mainly  of  basalt,  while  it  has  long 
been  known  that  continents  are  mainly  granitic. 

It  would  lead  us  too  far  afield  to  pursue  consideration  of  the 
conditions  of  equilibrium  in  the  earth’s  crust.  We  know  that 
there  is  an  approach  to  balancing  between  masses  of  great  size. 
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We  know  also  that  the  crust  is  both  strong  and  rigid  and  will 
support  such  a  load  as  a  volcano.  But  there  is  still  much  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  limit  of  size  beyond  which  a  mass  cannot  be  sup¬ 
ported,  but  must  float,  as  it  were,  in  the  position  which  it  assumed 
in  the  solid  crust  when  uptruded  from  greater  depths. 

That  continents  do  stand  high  enough  to  rise  above  the  waters 
contained  in  the  ocean  basins  is  a  fact  of  great  significance  in 
relation  to  evolution.  Life  must  have  remained  at  the  relatively 
low  stage  which  is  attained  by  marine  animals,  if  it  could  not 
have  come  ashore.  In  the  marine  environment  it  could  not  have 
been  estimated  to  develop  the  enormous  complexity  of  forms 
and  functions  which  characterize  terrestrial  animals,  including 
man. 

Why  evolution  ? — one  can  imagine  a  clam  asking  that  question. 
Buried  in  mud,  bathed  in  an  unchanging  salt  solution,  lulled  to 
dull  inaction  by  uniform  temperature,  he  has  not  changed  his 
fashion  of  dress  or  way  of  living  in  milleniums.  He  is  the  arch¬ 
conservative.  In  the  waters  of  the  shallow  shelf  seas  above  his 
unstimulating  habitat,  life  experiences  more  frequent  stimulus. 
Neither  pressure,  nor  temperature,  nor  light,  neither  quietude 
nor  current,  neither  air  supply  nor  food  remain  more  than 
momentarily  constant.  And  in  those  changes  lies  the  invitation 
to  reaction.  How  inevitably  it  has  been  accepted  the  astonishing 
diversity  of  marine  forms  testify  ;  but  the  narrow  range  of  their 
differences  test  fies  also  to  the  weakness  of  the  stimulus.  The 
external  changes  are  of  moderate  degree  only  ;  the  internal 
adaptations  are  similarly  limited,  since  no  more  is  required  to 
achieve  equilibrium,  or  we  may  say  satisfaction. 

We  have  now  traced  the  growth  of  the  globe  from  the  eruption 
of  its  substance  from  the  sun,  through  the  assembling  of  the 
solid  sphere  and  of  the  mantling  seas  and  air,  to  the  development 
of  lands  and  ocean  basins.  We  have  seen  that  it  thus  became 
the  fit  environment  for  the  kind  of  life  which  has  evolved.  We 
might  consider  finished  this  sketch  of  the  growth  of  the  earth 
as  an  abode  of  life  ;  but  the  picture  lacks  definition  where  it 
may  yet  be  sharpened. 

Terrestrial  life  as  represented  by  plants  growing  on  land  is 
known  to  be  between  300  and  400  million  years  old.  The  great 
masses  which  form  the  nuclei  of  continents  were  erupted  some- 
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thing  like  1,000  million  years  ago.  Thus  there  was  a  long  period 
of  bare  lands,  when  rains  washed  the  rocky  surfaces  and  there 
was  no  greenery.  The  colour  scheme  was  grey  and  brown  on 
land,  and  blue  at  sea. 

The  rise  of  the  lands  from  the  sea  may  be  described  as  the 
evolution  of  geography.  Begun  more  than  1,000  million 
years  ago,  it  established  the  major  features  of  our  globe,  the 
great  oceans  and  the  continents,  in  that  remote  age  called  the 
Archean.  There  have  been  many  changes  of  coast  line  since, 
and  large  areas  of  once  dry  land  have  from  time  to  time  been 
flooded  by  the  seas,  yet  have  emerged  again.  Thus  there  has 
been  a  long  succession  of  geographies.  Could  we  at  any  past 
time  have  viewed  the  earth  from  without  with  an  all-seeing  eye, 
we  should  have  seen  a  single  one  ;  if  we  might  have  maintained 
our  vigil  from  age  to  age  during  all  the  long  history  since  the 
Archean,  we  should  have  observed  the  great  procession  of 
geographies. 

Opinions  diflFer  widely  as  to  what  changes  we  should  have  seen. 
One  of  the  most  entertaining  of  modern  speculations  is  the 
notion  that  the  continents  have  drifted  around  like  ice  floes  in 
the  arctic  seas,  while  terrestrial  plants  and  animals  enjoyed  the 
transatlantic  passage.  According  to  another  idea,  which  is  wrapped 
up  in  thermodynamic  guesses,  the  globe  has  repeatedly  passed 
through  successive  stages  of  refrigeration  and  melting  that  must 
have  involved  a  like  number  of  annihilations  and  re-creations  of 
life.  Such  views  present  psychologic  rather  than  geologic 
questions. 

Following  the  views  first  stated  by  James  D.  Dana  seventy-five 
years  ago,  we  here  present  the  concept  that  the  continents  and 
ocean  basins  are,  on  the  whole,  permanent  features,  which  have 
been  modified  in  details  but  have  continued  fixed  in  position  and 
in  general  relative  forms  since  they  first  were  erupted.  That 
conclusion  is  inescapable  according  to  the  eruptive  history  of 
the  crust,  and  it  yields  the  most  reasonable  interpretation  of 
the  facts  of  geologic  history. 

Where  and  when  in  this  sequence  of  ages  did  the  first  living 
forms  appear  ?  When  did  matter  through  chemical  reaction 
acquire  the  capacity  to  feed  the  material  substance,  to  reproduce 
the  individual  type,  and  to  respond  to  stimuli  in  the  manner 
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which  characterizes  organic  activity  ?  It  is  clear  that  any  answer 
must  be  speculative,  since  we  have  no  experience  to  guide  us  ; 
but  as  a  basis  of  reasoning  let  us  assume  three  conditions  or 
stages  of  development,  namely  :  (i)  the  condition  of  inert 
matter,  which  we  have  defined  as  energy  bound  up  in  systems 
of  balanced  forces  and  of  which  a  crystal  is  the  most  elegant 
example,  while  formless  colloid  or  jelly  is  that  in  which  life 
appeared  ;  (2)  the  condition  of  the  jelly  or  protoplasm  of  the 
blue-green  algae  or  lowest  plant  cells,  which  are  what  we  call 
alive,  but  seem  to  be  unconscious  ;  and  (3)  those  higher  forms  of 
plants  and  animals  in  which  consciousness  is  more  or  less  clearly 
manifested. 

The  first  of  these  stages  had  been  attained  by  the  materials 
of  the  sun  when  they  appeared  as  hydrogen,  calcium,  iron  and 
other  atomic  and  molecular  substances.  They  came  from  a  dy¬ 
namic  environment ;  they  possessed  the  capacity  for  dynamic 
change,  and  they  had  responded  to  the  laws  of  motion,  to  heat 
and  cold,  to  electric  attractions  and  repulsions  in  reaching  the 
positions  and  combinations  of  their  terrestrial  environment ; 
but  they  had  become  so  firmly  fixed  in  those  combinations  that 
their  dynamic  character  was  locked  up  and  we  call  them  inert 
matter. 

With  the  appearance  of  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  carbon  in  the 
moisture  and  gases  of  the  young  globe,  that  is,  with  the  assembling 
of  the  atmosphere,  atoms  and  molecules  of  a  more  sensitive 
balance  permeated  and  covered  the  earth.  It  is  in  the  reactions 
of  their  complex  combinations  that  we  must  logically  seek  the 
initiation  of  life.  In  living  matter  they  are  even  more  sensitive 
to  change,  they  indeed  possess  the  ability  to  change  by  their 
own  impulses.  They  have  received  some  stimulus  that  is  self- 
perpetuating  because  capable  of  absorbing  and  transmuting 
energy. 

The  tendency  of  inert  matter  to  change  is  stimulated  when  the 
balance  is  disturbed  and  the  elemental  forces  seek  new  arrange¬ 
ments.  A  familiar  illustration  from  laboratory  experience,  and  one 
which  no  doubt  occurs  as  a  natural  phenomenon,  is  caused  by  an 
electric  current  when  it  is  passed  through  a  solution.  It  energizes 
the  electric  particles  of  the  atoms  and  separates  them.  Since  the 
particles  are  called  ions  the  substance  is  said  to  be  ionized ;  just 
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as  we  might  say  that  the  atoms  had  been  halved  and  quartered. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  ionized  condition  of  appropriate 
substances  in  solution  in  the  soil  of  the  primitive  earth  may  have 
been  the  transition  stage  from  inert  matter  to  living  matter.  The 
idea  is  readily  conceivable.  Imagine  the  little  earth,  not  yet 
flooded  by  the  universal  ocean,  but  adequately  mantled  by  an 
atmosphere  to  provide  rain  and  soil  moisture.  Let  there  be  in 
the  soil  the  elements  capable  of  combining  in  those  complex, 
unstable  compounds  which  we  know  as  organic,  but  held  in  the 
bonds  of  inert  matter. 

Under  these  conditions  reflect  upon  the  daily  effect  of  the 
tropical  sun.  During  the  morning  it  stores  up  moisture  in  the 
air  and  great  cumuli  pile  up  on  high.  All  terrestrial  nature  is 
heated  to  temperatures  favourable  to  chemical  reaction.  Mole¬ 
cules  vibrate  in  response.  From  the  clouds  there  come  flashes 
of  lightning  and  the  long  roll  of  heavy  thunder.  It  approaches. 
There  is  a  vivid  dart  of  electric  energy  at  high  voltage.  The 
lightning  has  struck  and  ionized  the  inert  solutions,  giving  them 
life.  The  idea  stirs  the  imagination.  Is  it  possibly  true  ? 

Possibly,  yes  ;  and  if  possible  in  those  primal  days,  equally 
possible  throughout  the  ages  since  :  Creation  in  Nature. 

The  change  of  conditions  is  in  the  manner  of  growth.  Inert 
matter  grows  by  attracting  bodies  of  like  chemical  composition 
and  form  to  attach  themselves  to  its  mass  ;  as  when  a  sugar 
crystal  increases  in  size  or  jelly  sets.  Living  matter  grows  by 
reorganizing  molecules  captured  from  its  ambient  environment. 
The  difference  is  in  degree  rather  than  in  kind.  Both  processes 
go  on  about  us,  but  we  understand  neither  one  nor  the  other. 

The  next  step  is  the  capacity  for  reproduction.  In  the  simplest 
form  it  is  division.  One  splits  and  there  are  two.  Mere  increase 
in  size  is  a  condition  which  may  cause  bi-partition.  Surface 
tension,  a  constant  force,  holds  a  globule  together,  like  a  girdle. 
If  it  be  exceeded  by  growing,  internal,  expansive  forces,  rupture 
will  ensue.  Or,  in  those  globular  organisms  where  superficial 
activities  of  growth  and  feeding  are  related  to  mass,  mere  size 
may  cause  hunger.  Surface  area  grows  only  as  the  square  of  the 
diameter,  whereas  volume  grows  as  the  cube.  Hence  it  follows 
that  the  growing  individual  may  become  inconveniently  large, 
and  by  dividing  secures  a  better  balance  of  functions. 
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That  would  seem  to  suggest  a  faint  adumbration  of  conscious¬ 
ness  as  an  attribute  of  living  matter  in  its  simplest  form.  Hunger 
is  the  most  elementary  response  to  a  need.  Where  did  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  need  appear  ?  Are  bacteria  hungry  ?  Do 
plants  consciously  hunger  as  they  spread  their  roots  into  rich 
mould  and  turn  their  faces  to  the  sun  ?  Somewhere  in  those 
lower  realms  of  life  consciousness  became  an  attribute  of  living 
organisms.  From  such  dumb  beginnings  it  has  evolved  through 
reflexes,  through  instinct,  through  sub-conscious  mental  activity 
to  thought  and  intelligence. 

Has  the  living  organism  that  is  man  thus,  after  millions  of  years 
of  evolution,  developed  something  quite  new  in  the  universe  ? 
Or  has  he  simply  acquired  the  capacity  to  reflect  a  ray  of  universal 
Intelligence  ?  The  latter  is,  to  my  thinking,  the  more  rational  view. 

Law  is  dominant.  But  Law  is  inconceivable  without  In¬ 
telligence.  Law  is  omnipotent  and  omnipresent.  Intelligence, 
the  inevitable  antecedent,  must  be  omnipotent,  omnipresent, 
and  omniscient. 

From  unconscious  matter  to  thinking  brain-cell  the  tool  has 
been  shaped  as  the  earth  has  become  fit.  Marvellous  evolution. 
How  much  more  marvellous  are  its  possibilities  ! 
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By  Major  E.  W.  Polson  Newman 

IN  few  parts  of  the  earth’s  surface  has  the  invention  of  the 
internal  combustion  engine  wrought  such  important  changes 
as  in  the  great  transit  area  of  the  Middle  East,  and  in  few 
regions  is  it  likely  to  have  such  a  far-reaching  influence  in  the 
comparatively  near  future.  If  the  discovery  of  the  Cape  route, 
the  advent  of  the  steamship  and  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal 
diverted  Eastern  traffic  from  the  old  caravan  routes  linking  East 
with  West,  thereby  causing  the  Moslem  transit  countries  to  fall 
away  into  solitude  and  backwardness,  petrol  and  the  motor 
engine  have  altered  the  whole  aspect  of  this  geographic  and 
economic  unit.  To  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  to  the  other 
countries  directly  or  indirectly  concerned,  the  various  forms  of 
transformation  brought  about  by  this  means  are  of  first-class 
importance  politically,  strategically  and  economically.  But  only 
time  will  show  exactly  in  what  directions  the  greatest  influence 
will  be  felt.  Meanwhile,  British  Imperial  policy  has  to  be  ' 

regulated  to  meet  new  opportunities  and  new  dangers  arising  . 

out  of  a  return  to  the  ancient  trade  routes  to  the  East,  with  possible 
reactions  elsewhere.  p 

In  the  golden  age  of  Moslem  civilization,  right  up  to  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  Moslem  peoples  took  the  lead  in  the  world’s  t. 

economic  life,  and  the  Middle  East  was  the  centre  of  the  great 
trade  routes  from  north  to  south,  and  from  east  to  west.  It  ^ 

was  only  with  the  discovery  of  the  Cape  route  that  sea-borne 
trade  to  India  and  the  Far  East  replaced  the  transit  trade  by 
camel  caravan  through  the  Moslem  countries  lying  east  of  the  ' 

Mediterranean,  causing  the  rectangular  transit  area  from  Samark¬ 
and  to  Sind,  and  from  Egypt  to  Constantinople  to  pale  away 
into  insignificance.  With  the  absence  of  cheap  transport  in  V 

a  region  where  such  waterways  as  the  Nile,  the  Indus,  and  the  f 

Euphrates  are  separated  by  vast  continental  areas,  these  countries  ^ 
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could  not  keep  pace  with  the  progress  that  follow  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  railway  transport,  and  therefore  had  no  means  of 
sharing  the  prosperity  of  the  West  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
This  they  were  denied  right  up  to  the  Great  War.  During  this 
period  it  was  an  established  feature  of  British  Eastern  policy 
that  there  should  be  a  system  of  buffer  states  between  the 
Mediterranean  and  India  ;  but  in  the  years  following  the  war 
this  policy  entirely  collapsed  owing  to  the  success  of  Bolshevism 
in  Russia  and  the  assertion  of  a  nationalist  spirit  in  the  Middle 
East.  With  the  downfall  of  friendly  Russia  and  with  a  tem¬ 
porarily  unfriendly  attitude  on  the  part  of  Turkey,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  find  a  substitute  policy  by  forging  a  chain  out  of 
the  Arab  provinces  of  the  old  Ottoman  Empire,  in  the  hope  that, 
with  Persia  and  Afghanistan  independent,  India  would  enjoy 
a  sense  of  security  from  the  menace  of  Russia.  The  links  in 
this  new  chain  consist  of  the  Palestine  and  Transjordan  mandate 
and  the  independent  Kingdom  of  Iraq,  with  which  there  are 
special  treaty  relations,  supplemented  by  friendly  relations  with 
Persia  and  Afghanistan.  French  Syria,  on  the  other  hand,  acts 
as  a  buffer  state  between  Turkey  in  the  north  and  Palestine  and 
Transjordan  in  the  south,  while  the  British  mandated  territories 
relieve  the  French  in  Syria  of  the  precarious  position  of  being 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  potential  enemies.  Hence,  we  have 
a  regular  chain  of  buffer  states  under  British  mandate  or  influence 
stretching  right  across  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Persian 
Gulf,  only  one  of  which,  Iraq,  has  a  common  frontier  with  a  po¬ 
tential  enemy,  Turkey  ;  and  in  continuation  we  have  good  reason 
to  expect  the  friendship,  in  any  case  the  non-interference,  of 
Persia  and  Afghanistan. 

If  the  Great  War  brought  into  being  new  Moslem  nations  eager 
to  regain  what  they  had  lost  through  the  centuries,  their  war 
legacy  came  at  a  time  when  the  world  economic  situation  began 
to  call  for  new  fields  of  commerce  to  supplement  those  which 
were  proving  themselves  inadequate  to  maintain  equilibruim 
in  supply  and  demand.  Fortunately,  at  the  very  time  when  these 
Moslem  peoples  were  undergoing  a  remarkable  renaissance,  with 
opportunity  knocking  at  their  door,  discovery  and  invention, 
which  had  hitherto  been  their  worst  enemies,  turned  round  and 
became  their  best  friends.  The  discovery  of  oil  in  the  Middle 
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East,  and  the  invention  of  the  internal  combustion  engine,  have 
reversed  the  whole  process.  At  this  point  I  cannot  do  better 
than  quote  the  words  which  His  Highness  the  Aga  Khan  used 
to  me  in  a  conversation  on  this  subject  a  few  days  ago  : — 

Motor  transport,  for  which  there  is  abundance  of  petrol  in  Iraq,  Persia 
and  Arabia,  has  made  it  possible  not  only  to  develop  these  regions,  but  once 
more  to  bring  commercial  prosperity  to  their  most  remote  parts.  The 
distance  covered  by  a  camel  caravan  in  a  month  can  now  be  done  by  an 
aeroplane  in  a  few  hours,  and  there  is  no  saying  to  what  remarkable  extent 
these  desolate  lands  will  be  transformed  by  means  of  cheap  aviation.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  the  overland  route  to  the  East  is  coming  into  its  own  again, 
linking  up  Europe  with  the  densely  populated  countries  of  Eastern  and 
Southern  Asia  by  a  cheap  and  rapid  form  of  transport.  In  present  circum¬ 
stances  of  depression  and  insufficiency  of  markets,  this  re-opening  of  the 
Moslem  East  demands  the  attention  of  all  manufacturing  countries  .  .  . 
Great  Britain  is  in  a  particularly  good  position  to  derive  the  fullest  benefit 
from  this  commercial  re-awakening  of  the  East,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that 
she  will  take  the  lead  in  joining  hands  with  these  newcomers  to  the  trade 
and  commerce  of  the  twentieth  century. 

Meanwhile,  vast  strides  have  already  been  made  both  in  civil 
aviation  and  in  motor  transport.  A  permanent  air  route  has  been 
established  via  Egypt  to  Iraq  and  India*  by  Imperial  Airways, 
which  alone  greatly  increases  the  importance  of  our  Middle 
Eastern  communications.  While  it  is  difficult  to  forecast  exactly 
what  changes  will  take  place  in  the  Mediterranean-Indian 
“  corridor  ”  through  which  this  British  aerial  artery  runs,  its 
value  has  already  been  greatly  increased,  and  will  continue  to 
increase  in  proportion  to  the  progress  made  in  civil  aviation. 
Then,  side  by  side  with  the  opening  up  of  air  communications 
across  this  area,  came  a  great  advance  in  the  use  of  motor  transport. 
Mr.  Norman  Nairn,  a  most  enterprising  transport  engineer, 
explored  the  sandy  spaces  of  the  Syrian  Desert,  and  discovered 
that  a  motor  route  was  possible  between  Damascus  and  Baghdad. 
He  therefore  founded  the  Nairn  Transport  Company  and 
established  a  regular  service,  with  a  contract  for  His  Majesty’s 
mails.  This  service,  which  began  by  covering  the  distance  in 
about  thirty  hours,  has  improved  every  year,  and  now  there  is 
immediate  prospect  of  a  service  of  long,  many-wheeled  vehicles 
complete  with  sleeping  accommodation  and  every  convenience, 
with  a  reduction  in  the  time  of  transit.  The  service  has  also  been 

*  The  air  service  to  India  follows  the  Arabian  coast,  and  does  not  cross 
Persian  territory. 
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extended  to  Teheran  in  Persia,  and  an  entirely  new  route  has 
been  opened  up  which  has  brought  Baghdad  within  ten  days  of 
London  via  Marseilles,  Beyrout  and  Damascus.  When  this  is 
compared  with  the  former  route  to  Mesopotamia  via  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  Basra,  some  idea  will  be  grasped  of  the  revolution  in 
transit  brought  about  by  this  British  enterprise.  But  the  change 
could  not  confine  itself  to  transit  alone.  Its  effects  have  been 
felt  in  all  branches  of  life  in  the  Middle  East,  especially  in 
Baghdad  and  Teheran,  where  attention  has  been  attracted  towards 
the  Mediterranean,  and  the  people  have  become  more  in  touch 
with  Europe  and  America.  All  this  has  led  to  more  enlightenment 
among  the  people  of  the  East,  who  quickly  respond  where  there 
is  money  to  be  made  and  when  trade  and  commerce  by  air  and 
motor  transport  seem  destined  to  follow  the  routes  of  the  ancient 
caravans. 

Ever  since  the  end  of  the  Great  War,  steady  development  has 
been  taking  place  in  varying  degree  throughout  this  area  to  meet 
the  advent  of  cheap  and  rapid  transport.  Meanwhile,  the  oil 
resources  of  Iraq  already  show  promise  of  becoming  a  valuable 
national  asset,  which  leads  to  a  third  line  of  communication, 
very  valuable  from  a  strategic  and  commercial  standpoint,  which 
alone  makes  it  necessary  for  Great  Britain  to  consolidate  this 
transit  “  corridor  ”  by  every  means  in  her  power.  I  refer  to  the 
Iraq-Mediterranean  pipe-line. 

The  Iraq  Petroleum  Company,  an  interesting  example  of  a 
large-scale  combination  of  international  interests,  obtained  from 
the  Iraq  Government  a  concession  in  the  Baghdad  and  Mosul 
vilayets  in  1925  ;  and  the  first  well  drilled  at  Babu  Gurgur,  near 
Kirkuk,  in  1927,  held  out  prospects  of  an  extensive  oilfield.  In 
view  of  this,  and  as  a  result  of  a  settlement  in  1928  regarding  the 
company’s  shares,  plans  for  laying  a  pipe-line  to  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  thereby  avoiding  the  heavy  Suez  Canal  dues  on  oil 
tankers,  were  considered  and  developed.  The  company’s  con¬ 
cession,  as  revised  in  1931  in  light  of  knowledge  of  the  existence 
of  oil  in  commercial  quantities,  provided  that  two  pipe-lines 
should  run  to  Haditha,  on  the  Euphrates,  and  should  there 
separate,  one  being  laid  to  Haifa,  in  Palestine,  the  other  to 
Tripoli,  in  French  Syria.  At  the  beginning  of  1932  the  company 
handed  over  the  work  of  construction  to  the  “  Mediterranean 
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Pipe-Line,  Ltd.”  which,  working  twenty-four  hours  a  day  on 
a  three  year  plan,  is  due  to  complete  the  work — pipe-laying, 
pumping  stations,  and  everything — by  the  end  of  1934  at  an 
approximate  cost  of  £10,000,000.  The  actual  laying  of  the  pipe, 
which  proceeds  at  the  rate  of  about  one  mile  per  day,  has  proved 
to  be  a  difficult  undertaking.  The  first  obstacle  was  the  marshy 
nature  at  flood  times  of  the  ground  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates,  which  was  followed  by  the  lava  region 
of  the  Syrian  Desert,  where  there  are  no  means  of  communication, 
very  little  water,  and  a  surface  resembling  No  Man’s  Land  after 
heavy  shelling. 

Laying  the  40-ft.  sections  of  12-in.  steel  piping  consists  of 
four  main  operations — stringing,  ditching,  welding  and  burying. 
There  remains  the  building  of  the  pumping  stations,  of  which 
there  will  be  twelve  between  the  oilfield  and  the  sea.  The  oil 
will  be  pumped  at  two  miles  an  hour  up  the  2,500  feet  from  the 
Euphrates  to  the  highest  point  in  the  lava  region,  and  each 
station  will  have  containers  with  a  capacity  for  an  overflow  of 
up  to  10,000  tons.  The  end  of  the  pipe-line  at  Kirkuk  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  terminal  pumping  station,  which  will  in  due 
course  be  connected  with  such  of  the  thirty-five  oil  wells  as  may 
be  wanted  for  use  at  any  given  time.  The  Mediterranean  ter¬ 
minals,  on  the  other  hand,  will  convey  the  oil  either  direct  to 
tankers,  or  into  storage  tanks  for  refinement  prior  to  being 
pumped  into  oil-burning  ships.  The  Haifa  branch  will  absorb 
the  main  flow,  about  2,000,000  tons  a  year,  and  the  surplus  will 
be  diverted  at  Haditha  to  Tripoli.  Important  developments  are 
therefore  expected  at  Haifa,  where  the  new  harbour,  built  by 
the  Palestine  Government  at  a  cost  of  £1,250,000,  is  nearly 
complete.  Besides  storage  tanks,  the  harbour  works  provide 
a  site  for  an  oil  export  dock,  for  the  construction  of  which  it  is 
understood  that  part  of  the  new  £2,000,000  Palestine  Loan  will 
be  allotted. 

Although  it  is  difficult  at  the  present  stage  to  see  to  what 
extent  the  construction  of  the  pipe-line  will  open  up  the  desolate 
country  through  which  it  passes,  communication  is  already  kept 
up  by  wireless  telegraphy  along  the  whole  600  miles  from  Haifa 
to  the  oilfields,  and  a  telegraph  line  is  being  laid  simultaneously 
with  the  pipe-line.  Moreover,  as  the  company  is  constructing 
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a  metalled  track  for  the  use  of  heavy  vehicles  in  the  area  between 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Jordan,  hitherto  served  by  caravan  routes, 
a  rapid  development  in  motor  transport  is  anticipated  in  the 
almost  immediate  future.  A  pumping  station  every  hundred 
miles,  with  petrol  supplies  and  means  of  communication,  cannot 
but  stimulate  desert  travel,  while  the  whole  undertaking  gives 
employment  to  about  ten  per  cent,  of  the  male  population  of 
Transjordan,  at  present  suffering  from  a  series  of  bad  harvests. 
The  point,  however,  to  bear  in  mind  is  that  all  these  countries 
largely  rely  on  transit  trade,  and  that  every  additional  transport 
facility,  whether  it  be  for  passengers,  merchandise,  oil,  or  mails, 
is  a  source  of  wealth  to  their  inhabitants. 

But  the  all-important  outcome  of  the  pipe-line  project  is 
a  revival  of  the  scheme  to  build  a  railway  from  Haifa  to  Baghdad, 
which  originated  as  far  back  as  1919.  Although  the  proposed 
railway,  the  cost  of  which  is  estimated  at  ,£8, 000,000,  cannot  be 
regarded  as  a  matter  of  immediate  concern,  it  is  a  most  interesting 
question,  the  ultimate  decision  of  which  will  reflect  the  strength 
and  direction  of  many  Middle  Eastern  influences.  Apart  from 
the  argument  that  maintenance  of  the  pipe-line  makes  a  railway 
a  virtual  necessity,  it  is  contended  that  direct  rail  connection 
between  Iraq  and  the  Mediterranean  would  not  only  help  the 
development  of  Iraq,  but  would  strengthen  British  Imperial 
communications  in  this  area.  Another  reason  put  forward  on 
the  Iraqi  side  in  favour  of  the  project  is  the  necessity  of  taking 
steps  to  meet  the  menace  to  the  transit  trade  of  Iraq  arising  from 
the  construction  in  Persia  of  a  railway  from  the  Caspian  Sea  to 
the  Persian  Gulf,  connecting  at  the  northern  end  with  Russia 
and  Europe.  I  shall  revert  to  this  project  later.  The  needs  of 
Iraq  in  this  respect  may  be  summed  up  in  the  following  statement 
made  to  me  by  King  Feisal  during  an  audience  which  His 
Majesty  gave  me  before  leaving  London  : — 

As  the  prosperity  of  my  country  depends  on  agricultural  and  oil  pro¬ 
duction,  as  well  as  the  important  transit  trade,  improved  cormnunications 
are  of  fundamental  importance  for  the  future.  The  extension  of  education 
and  internal  improvements  call  for  more  railways  and  more  roads,  while 
the  country’s  external  needs  demand  a  regular  access  to  the  Mediterranean. 
Our  present  outlet  to  the  sea  at  Basra  involves  a  long  and  circuitous  com¬ 
munication  with  the  west,  and  this  route  forms  the  natural  outlet  for  the 
new  railway  from  the  Caspian  Sea  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 
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While  it  is  generally  admitted  that,  for  political  and  economic 
reasons,  the  proposed  line  should  run  entirely  through  territory 
under  British  influence,  the  question  of  gauge  is  one  of  con¬ 
siderable  complication  and  difficulty.  The  trunk  line  in  Palestine 
from  Kantara,  on  the  Suez  Canal,  to  Haifa  is  standard  gauge 
and  will  probably  sooner  or  later  be  extended  along  the  Syrian 
coast  to  Beyrout  and  Tripoli  to  join  the  standard  gauge  line  to 
Constantinople  and  Europe.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Hedjaz 
Railway,  connected  to  Haifa  by  a  branch  line,  is  1.05  metre 
gauge,  while  in  Iraq  metre  gauge  is  now  general.  It  is  also  under¬ 
stood  that  standard  gauge  is  being  used  for  the  new  Persian  rail¬ 
way.  The  choice  lies  between  standard  and  metre  gauges.  The 
standard  gauge  would  establish  through  communications  with 
common  rolling  stock  between  Baghdad  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Europe  and  Egypt  on  the  other  ;  it  would  ensure  a  greater  speed 
and  enable  the  services  of  the  International  Sleeping  Car  Com- 
I  pany  to  be  utilized  without  any  additional  first  cost  to  the  railway 

j  administration  ;  and  it  would  make  it  possible  to  use  Haifa 

I  workshops  for  repairs,  and  Palestine  locomotives  and  wagons  for 
j  the  construction  of  the  line. 

On  the  other  hand,  standard  gauge  would  entail  higher  capital 
expenditure  and,  consequently,  higher  rates,  partly  owing  to 
gauge  complications  at  Baghdad  and  heavy  handling  charges, 
which  would  adversely  affect  Iraq’s  transit  trade  with  Persia. 
i|  Also,  as  the  effect  of  the  trans-desert  railway  must  be  to  divert 
Ij  the  traffic  now  reaching  Baghdad  via  Basra,  its  construction 
I  would  deprive  the  Basra-Baghdad  section  of  the  Iraq  Railways 
of  most  of  its  traffic,  with  the  result  that  the  latter  would  cease 
to  pay  its  way  and  much  of  its  rolling  stock  (metre  gauge)  would 
become  valueless.  It  may  be  concluded  that  practically  all 
I  goods  would  go  by  sea  to  the  new  port  at  Haifa,  and  there  be 

j  loaded  for  Baghdad  and  beyond.  If  standard  gauge  were  adopted, 

1  the  necessary  additional  charges  would  probably  make  the  sea 
route  via  Basra  the  more  economical,  so  that  the  railway  would 
either  have  to  face  the  additional  expenditure  without  increase 
;  of  competitive  rate  or  lose  this  traffic. 

i  The  question  to  be  faced  seems  to  be  whether  this  proposed 
t  railway  should  primarily  be  intended  to  serve  the  trade  com- 
j  munications  of  the  whole  Middle  East  or  those  of  Europe  and 
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Egypt  with  Baghdad.  The  former  is  a  political,  strategic  and 
economic  consideration,  while  the  latter  is  chiefly  a  convenience 
for  passengers  and  a  limited  class  of  merchandise.  Although  the 
through  connection  from  Baghdad  to  Europe  and  Egypt  by 
standard  gauge  is  at  first  sight  attractive,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  city  of  Baghdad  is  not  a  large  consumer  of  merchandise, 
but  rather  an  entrepot  for  the  distribution  of  goods  throughout 
a  large  area  of  the  Middle  East.  As  the  metre  gauge  has  now 
been  generally  adopted  in  Iraq,  it  seems  more  beneficial  for 
the  general  trade  of  the  Middle  East  that  no  break  in  gauge 
should  occur  between  the  port  of  entry  and  the  final  distribution 
of  goods. 

At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  admitted  that,  from  the  Palestine 
point  of  view,  the  introduction  of  a  third  (metre)  gauge  to  the 
now  existing  standard  and  1.05  metre  gauges  would  raise  serious 
complications,  especially  in  the  port  of  Haifa.  Yet  the  section  of 
the  proposed  railway  in  Palestine  would  be  small  compared  with 
that  in  Iraq,  with  its  possible  Persian  extensions,  and  the  increase 
of  revenue  to  Palestine  generally  will,  in  any  case,  be  considerable 
as  a  result  of  improved  communications  with  Iraq. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  turn  to  affairs  in  Persia,  to  which  I  have 
already  referred.  While  the  trans-Persian  railway  is  said  to  be 
an  attempt  of  the  Shah  to  free  his  country  from  undue  dependence 
on  Russia,  it  looks  more  like  an  endeavour  to  profit  from  Russia’s 
political  aims  in  the  direction  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  In  any  case, 
the  alleged  object  is  to  divert  Persian  exports  towards  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  Mediterranean.  After  a  survey  in  1926  by  American 
engineers,  the  route  decided  upon  was  from  Bandar  Shah,  a  new 
port  on  the  Caspian,  through  Sari  over  the  Elburz  Mountains 
by  way  of  the  Firuzkuh  Pass  to  Teheran.  From  the  capital  the 
line  was  to  continue  to  Kazvin  and  Hamadan,  thence  southward 
to  Burujird,  through  the  mountains  of  Luristan  (no  less  formidable 
than  the  Elburz)  to  Dizful,  thence  across  the  Khuzistan  Desert 
to  Ahwaz,  reaching  the  Persian  Gulf  at  a  new  port.  Bandar 
Shapur. 

When  it  is  realised  that  the  Elburz  range  is  60  miles  across ; 
that  the  mountains  of  Luristan  are  120  miles  across  ;  that  the 
desert  for  150  miles  is  liable  to  flooding  in  spring  ;  that  all 
labour  is  inexperienced  ;  and  that  two  ports  have  to  be  con- 
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stnicted,  one  of  them  on  reclaimed  land,  some  idea  of  the  im¬ 
mensity  of  the  project  can  be  imagined.  Building  started  from 
both  ends,  Germans  supervising  in  the  north  and  Americans  in 
the  south.  Last  year  the  northern  section  had  reached  Shahi, 
74  miles  from  the  port,  while  the  Americans  constructed  1 54  miles 
from  the  port  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  450  permanent 
bridges  and  culverts  being  necessary  to  deal  with  the  floods. 
When,  however,  the  Shah  opened  this  section  early  last  year, 
the  story  goes  that  the  train  celebrated  the  occasion  by  rolling 
right  off  the  permanent  way.  In  any  case,  the  Americans  were 
dismissed  and  a  new  contract  made  with  Swedish  and  Danish 
firms  for  completing  the  northern  section  to  Teheran  in  four 
years,  and  the  southern  section  in  six  years.  In  view  of  tradi¬ 
tional  Russian  policy  with  regard  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  this  new 
railway  must  be  regarded  in  a  serious  light,  and  the  best  counter¬ 
move  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  is  to  improve  communications 
between  Iraq  and  the  Mediterranean,  thus  threatening  in  flank 
any  advance  from  the  Caspian  Sea  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  and 
thereby  encouraging  the  transit  trade  with  Persia  to  follow 
British  rather  than  Russian  lines. 

As  communications  will  continue  to  be  of  increasing  importance 
in  Middle  Eastern  affairs,  some  conclusion  will  have  to  be  reached 
on  the  respective  merits  of  rail  and  motor  transport.  Railway 
communications  have  a  decidedly  consolidating  effect,  especially 
in  remote  regions  and  among  Arab  tribes  ;  and  to  this  must  be 
added  the  psychological  influence  arising  from  the  fact  that  they 
are  marked  on  the  map.  At  the  same  time,  I  have  a  vivid  recol¬ 
lection  of  occasions  during  the  Syrian  revolt  of  1925,  when 
sections  of  the  Hedjaz  Railway  were  removed  during  the  night 
and  taken  away  on  camels.  Yet  there  is  little  doubt  that,  on  the 
whole,  a  railway  provides  more  security  than  a  motor  route. 
The  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  is  much  cheaper  and  more  elastic, 
both  of  which  are  most  important  considerations  at  the  present 
stage  of  development  in  the  Middle  East.  In  all  the  transit 
countries  of  this  area  motor  transport  has  in  recent  years  proved 
to  be  most  suitable  to  the  needs  of  the  people,  while  in  Persia 
railways  have  hitherto  been  practically  unknown.  Indeed,  the 
nature  of  these  countries,  the  ways  of  the  people,  and  the  need 
for  elasticity  in  communications,  all  favour  motor  transport. 
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Yet  no  hard  and  fast  rule  can  be  laid  down,  as  each  case  must  be 
judged  on  its  merits  ;  but  I  think  it  is  sound  to  accept  motor 
transport  as  the  type  best  suited  to  the  Middle  East,  and  not  to 
embark  on  railway  construction  except  where  circumstances 
urgently  demand  a  more  consolidating  form  of  communication. 

Although  it  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  article  to  deal  with 
the  external  effects  of  the  foregoing  developments  in  the  Middle 
East,  it  seems  necessary  to  mention  their  probable  effects  on 
Egypt.  If  the  steamship  and  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal 
brought  an  increased  transit  trade  to  Egypt,  it  may  be  assumed 
that  even  a  partial  return  to  the  older  route  will  deprive  her  of 
a  proportion  of  this  benefit.  As  oil  tankers  will  no  longer  have 
to  pass  through  the  Suez  Canal  in  such  large  numbers  on  their 
way  to  and  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  as  other  Eastern  traffic 
may  also  be  expected  to  fall  in  volume,  it  is  reasonable  to  anti¬ 
cipate  some  diminution  in  the  importance  of  this  artery  to  British 
Imperial  communications.  This  would  mean  a  loss  to  Egypt  as 
well  as  to  the  Suez  Canal  Company.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
this  very  diminution  of  Egypt’s  importance  to  Great  Britain  may 
well  lead  in  course  of  time  to  greater  political  independence  for 
the  Egyptians. 


THE  STRAIGHT  LINE  IN  GEOGRAPHY 


By  Robert  Bell 

There  are  no  straight  lines  in  Nature,  we  are  told,  and  there 
are  not  many  in  geography.  The  reason  is  plain.  In 
primitive  states  of  society  frontiers  are  determined  by 
conquest,  and  the  military  mind,  in  pursuit  of  its  calling,  has 
no  concern  for  the  map.  The  victor’s  aim  in  general  has  been 
to  secure  for  himself  the  maximum  territory  (like  the  man  in 
the  story  who  was  to  have  as  much  land  as  he  could  walk  round 
in  a  day)  or  to  protect  himself  by  mountains,  or  rivers,  or  sea- 
coast.  So  the  delimitation  of  the  world  is  the  curve  worked  out 
by  the  opposing  instincts  of  rapacity  and  fear.  We  can  see  by 
a  look  at  the  map  what  a  jagged  and  untidy  business  they  have 
made  of  it. 

In  Europe  the  disorder  is  incurable.  Even  the  rearrange¬ 
ments  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  have  brought  neither  symmetry 
nor  stability.  Every  boundary  still  bends  or  bulges  in  response 
to  ancient  animosities  as  modified  by  modern  reactions.  It 
is,  however,  of  some  slight  encouragement  to  note  that,  on  the 
smaller  scale,  the  problem  has  not  proved  insoluble.  The 
German  states  are  now  a  more  or  less  united  family,  and  the  old 
French  provinces  have  buried  several  ancient  hatchets.  It  does 
not  matter  a  hairsbreadth  to  the  welfare  of  England  whether 
the  periphery  of  Berkshire  is  a  complete  circle  or  the  figure  of 
a  half-eaten  banana.  Yorkshire  has  never,  of  recent  years,  been 
under  the  temptation  to  invade  Derbyshire  or  annex  the  desirable 
town  of  Oldham.  Some  counties,  like  the  old  Cromarty  and 
Flint,  get  on  quite  comfortably  even  though  they  lie  (or  lay) 
about  the  map  in  fragments.  There  is,  indeed,  a  fine  inde¬ 
pendence  and  untidiness  about  the  map  of  Great  Britain — a 
disorder  which  is  particularly  encouraged  and  abetted  by  Nature 
in  the  northern  parts. 

It  has,  in  the  nature  of  things,  taken  a  good  deal  of  history  to 
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give  us  the  existing  outlines,  just  as  it  has  taken  a  good  deal  of 
history  to  give  us  our  coasts  and  general  conformation.  How 
did  Yorkshire  come  to  be  just  that  size,  and  no  more  or  less  ? 
Why  is  Rutland  small  and  Lincoln  large  ?  Why  are  the  central 
counties  all  more  or  less  circular,  while  those  round  the  coast 
are  flat  or  serrated  or  amorphous  ?  There  is  a  reason  for  every 
swerve,  but  we  have  forgotten  it.  There  has  never  been  in 
Britain  a  chief  so  powerful  as  that  Tsar  who,  when  the  plans 
were  put  before  him  for  a  railway  from  Moscow  to  St.  Petersburg 
drew  a  straight  line  from  one  city  to  the  other,  with  the  words, 
**  Make  the  line  thus  ”.  Is  not  the  English  dislike  of  the  straight 
line J written  for  us  in  Mr.  Chesterton’s  ballad  of  the  English 
Road  ? — 

Before  the  Romans  came  to  Rye  or  out  to  Severn  strode, 

The  rolling  English  drunkard  made  the  rolling  English  road : 

A  reeling  road,  a  rolling  road,  that  rambles  round  the  shire.  .  .  . 

Even  London  dislikes  the  straight  road  so  much  that  the 
comparatively  new  Kingsway  still  strikes  us  as  a  little  unnatural 
and  American.  And  it  may  be  that  the  prejudice  is  not  born 
merely  of  the  study  of  our  distorted  map.  We  feel  that  a  straight 
line  is  something  fixed  and  final,  allowing  nothing  for  amendment 
or  contingency.  It  has  its  good  qualities — as,  that  it  is  the  shortest 
distance  between  two  points,  or  that  it  gives  facility  to  the 
enthusiastic  motorist — but  it  is  so  obviously  artificial.  It  does 
not  grow  :  it  is  incompatible  with  growth.  The  modern  world 
has  come  to  believe  that  towns  should  not  grow,  but  should  be 
“  laid  out  ”,  but  deep  down  in  the  heart  of  the  Englishman  is  a 
rooted  preference  for  the  sort  of  road  which  will  not  permit 
you  to  see  from  one  end  to  the  other.  It  is  quite  possible  to 
transfer  the  metaphor  to  the  wider  plane,  and  to  argue  that, 
just  as  we  cannnot  believe  in  the  American  diagonal  principle 
of  town  construction,  so  the  straight  line  frontier  is  an  affectation 
and  a  monstrosity.  And,  indeed,  critics  of  repute  have  said 
things  very  much  to  that  effect. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  every  improbability  and  discouragement, 
the  straight  line  has  entered  into  geography,  and  has  come 
to  stay.  It  belongs  to  the  era  of  diplomacy,  and  not  of  battle, 
and  it  is  restricted  naturally  to  “  new  ”  or  unexplored  lands. 
It  is,  however,  a  mistake  to  think  that  it  is  new  in  history.  No  one 
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can  say  with  assurance  which  was  the  first  straight-line  boundary, 
but  we  know  that  as  far  back  as  1493  Pope  Alexander  VI  en¬ 
deavoured  to  settle  the  rivalries  of  Spain  and  Portugal  in  the 
acquisition  of  new  countries  by  allotting  to  Spain  all  the  lands 
discovered  west  of  a  straight  line  drawn  from  the  North  Pole 
to  the  Antartic,  at  a  distance  of  370  leagues  west  of  Cape  Verde, 
and  to  Portugal  all  those  to  the  east.  As,  however,  the  means 
of  measuring  longitude  were  so  inexact  that  the  line  of  demarca¬ 
tion  could  not  in  practice  be  determined,  the  arrangement  led 
to  infinite  uncertainty  and  dispute  and  was  in  the  end  abandoned. 

Yet  by  the  time  of  the  systematic  colonization  of  America  the 
principle  of  the  straight  line  had  been  fully  accepted.  Most 
of  the  charters  granted  by  James  I  and  the  Charleses  for  settle¬ 
ments  in  the  new  lands  contained  references  to  one  or  other  of 
the  parallels  of  latitude.  Virginia,  for  example  (1606)  was 
defined  as  the  country  “  situate,  lying,  and  being  all  along  the 
sea-coasts  between  four  and  thirty  degrees  of  northern  latitude 
from  the  equinoctial  line,  and  four-and-forty  degrees  of  the  same 
latitude  ”.  Maine  was  to  comprise  the  lands  between  the  34th 
and  45th  degrees.  Penn’s  grant  from  Charles  II  was  for  all  the 
land  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Delaware  River  “  for  twelve 
miles  distance  of  New  Castle  Towne  unto  the  three-and-fortieth 
degree  of  northern  latitude,  if  the  said  river  doeth  extende  so 
farre  northwards  ”. 

The  last  proviso  is  eloquent  of  many  troubles  of  the  time — 
and  later.  It  was  one  thing  for  a  royal  clerk  in  London  to  write 
“  40th  parallel  ”,  and  quite  another  for  emigrant  surveyors  of 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  with  imperfect  instru¬ 
ments  and  no  great  professional  skill,  to  mark  out  the  ”  astro¬ 
nomical  boundary  ”  by  erecting  stones  and  blazing  trunks  of 
trees.  North  Carolina  is  a  case  in  point.  By  the  Charter  of 
1663  its  northern  limit  was  defined  as  the  parallel  36.30.  But  no 
systematic  attempt  at  survey  was  made  till  1728,  when  the 
existing  line  (marked  on  the  maps  as  straight)  was  established. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  far  from  being  straight.  Professor  Ken- 
computes  that  the  present  northern  boundary  of  the  State  “  is 
not  only  not  the  parallel  of  36.30,  but  is  far  from  coincident  with 
any  parallel  of  latitude  The  southern  boundary  also  failed 
to  achieve  straightness,  largely  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  “  many 
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lawless  People,  settled  in  these  parts  without  legal  Titles,  who 
...  by  keeping  up  a  dispute  about  the  Boundaries  of  North  and 
South  Carolina,  evade  paying  Quitrents  for  lands,  &c.”. 

Such  were  the  earlier  experiments  in  latitudinal  frontiers,  and 
possibly  those  embarrassments,  and  others  of  the  kind,  con¬ 
tributed  to  bring  the  idea  of  the  straight-line  boundary  into 
disrepute  among  professional  diplomatists.  There  is,  indeed, 
no  finesse  about  it :  it  is  the  roughest  and  readiest  of  solutions  ; 
and,  as  has  been  indicated,  it  is  applicable  only  to  lands  on  the 
verge  of  civilization.  The  late  Lord  Curzon,  among  others, 
spoke  of  the  straight  line  with  a  scarcely  veiled  contempt :  it  is 
“  inelastic  ”,  it  is  “  arbitrary  ”,  it  “  is  liable  to  produce  absurd 
and  irrational  results  ”.  We  are  reminded  that  this  is  not  the 
English  fashion :  “  the  internal  administrative  and  county 

boundaries  of  Great  Britain  have  been  constructed  on  the  opposite 
principle,  and  represent  a  combination  of  historical,  geographical, 
and  occasionally  ethnological  conditions  ”.  Perhaps  the  only 
thing  that  can  be  said  for  it  is  that,  while  historical,  geographical, 
and  ethnological  conditions  as  often  as  not  land  us  in  war,  the 
science  of  mathematics,  with  the  aid  of  a  ruler,  keeps  us  out  of  it. 

It  is  significant  that  the  country  which  displays  the  largest 
proportion  of  straight  outlines  is  the  most  recently  developed. 
Australia  is  the  land  of  the  straight  line.  With  two  exceptions, 
all  the  boundaries  of  the  different  States  are  straight  lines.  The 
exceptions  are  the  frontier  between  Victoria  and  New  South 
Wales,  and  the  sea-coast  corner  between  New  South  Wales  and 
Queensland — just  that  part  of  the  continent  which  has  been 
longest  colonized  and  which  naturally  inherited  some  of  the 
habits  and  jealousies  of  the  older  world.  The  rest  is  more  virgin 
soil,  and  it  was  easy  to  map  it  out  with  a  T-square.  The  process 
began  with  the  South  Australia  Act  of  1834,  which  fixed  the 
limits  of  the  State  as  the  132nd  and  141st  meridians  and  the 
Tropic  of  Capricorn.  When  the  Northern  Territory  was  con¬ 
stituted  it  took  over  the  responsibilities  of  Capricorn,  and  South 
Australia  conceded  the  central  desert  as  far  as  the  26th  degree. 

The  longest  straight  line  on  the  map  is  that  which  separates 
Canada  from  the  United  States  for  a  distance  of  1,250  miles: 
the  longest  boundary  in  Australia — that  between  West  Australia 
on  the  one  hand  and  South  Australia  and  the  Northern  Territory 
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on  the  other — runs  to  only  1,200  miles.  This  American  frontier 
— which,  as  all  the  world  knows,  though  it  refuses  to  accept  the 
les'-on,  is  unfortified  throughout — was  not  at  first  drawn  on  this 
gigantic  scale.  Begun  partially  and  tentatively  by  the  Com¬ 
missioners  who  sought  in  1783  to  remove  further  causes  of 
conflict  between  Great  Britain  and  America,  it  was  the  result  of 
the  Euclidean  operation  of  producing  a  line,  so  that  from  being 
a  small  one  it  became  a  long  one.  The  idea  of  ruling  a  line  right 
from  sea  to  sea  was  not  practical  politics  in  1783.  The  country 
was  little  known,  and  fifty  years  after  the  line  had  been  decided 
in  theory,  men  were  still  at  work  clearing  a  space  of  a  hundred 
yards  wide  along  the  frontier,  and  erecting  cairns  and  pillars  to 
mark  the  zone  of  neutrality.  At  first  the  line  ran  only  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains  (or  Stony  Mountains,  as  they  were  called), 
and  it  was  not  till  Lord  Ashburton’s  visit  of  1842  that  the  three 
thousand  mile  frontier  between  Canada  and  the  United  States 
(nearly  half  of  it  straight)  was  finally  drawn  to  the  western  coast. 
It  does  not  go  further  :  though  the  49th  meridian  intersects  the 
island  of  Vancouver  it  was  felt  that  the  unity  of  the  island  must 
be  preserved. 

During  the  long-drawn  negotiations  some  curious  errors  of 
geography  came  to  light,  and  to  one  of  these  is  due  the  divergency 
to  be  observed  in  the  line  of  the  49th  parallel  at  its  eastern  end, 
when  it  meets  the  Lake  of  the  Woods.  By  the  treaty  of  1783  the 
line  was  to  pass  due  west  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the 
Mississippi.  Presently  doubts  began  to  dawn,  for  in  1794  a 
further  article  decreed  that  “  whereas  it  is  uncertain  whether 
the  river  Mississippi  extends  so  far  to  the  northward  as  to  be 
intersected  by  a  line  to  be  drawn  west  from  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods  ”,  the  matter  was  to  proceed  by  “  amicable  negotiation  ”. 
This  particular  difficulty  was  not  finally  settled  till  1818.  Today 
the  line  runs  north-west  across  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  and  then 
drops  due  south  to  the  49th  parallel,  whence  it  runs  without 
further  deviation  to  the  coast.  The  boundary  contour  at  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods  is  something  like  a  rough  letter  »,  and  as 
the  western  line  cuts  off  a  substantial  promontory,  it  was  a  long 
time  before  Canada  was  reconciled  to  the  change,  and  there  were 
dissentient  voices  when,  on  his  return  home.  Lord  Ashburton 
received  the  thanks  of  Parliament  for  his  services. 
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Apart  from  the  supreme  example  of  its  northern  boundary, 
the  United  States  is  rich  in  straight  lines.  A  rectangle  is, 
indeed,  the  typical  contour  of  the  country  :  all  the  States  tend 
to  conform  to  it.  The  country  as  a  whole  has  something  like 
16,000  miles  of  straight-line  inter-State  boundaries,  and  Canada 
some  3,200.  Against  these  figures  Australia  can  show  only  some 
4,000,  though  it  has  a  larger  proportion  of  symmetrical  contours 
than  any  other  continent  in  relation  to  its  total  boundary  mileage. 
Some  of  the  American  States  are  wholly  rectangular — Saskat¬ 
chewan,  in  Canada,  and  Colorado  and  Wyoming  in  the  United 
States.  Several  others  just  miss  complete  symmetry  in  this 
respect — Kansas,  Utah  (which  would  lose  most  of  the  Salt  Lake  if 
its  north-western  excrescence  were  shorn  off).  New  Mexico, 
Montana,  and  Alberta  (Canada).  As  might  be  guessed,  the 
boundaries  become  more  and  more  irregular  and  “  European  ” 
as  we  approach  the  eastern  coast.  Another  straight  line  of  the 
continent  which  deserves  mention  is  the  eastern  boundary  of 
Alaska.  This  was  fixed  in  1825,  within  these  limits 

that  the  State  was  purchased  for  72,000,000  dollars  by  the 
Treaty  of  1867. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  the  strongly  “  Cubist  ”  appearance  of  the  maps 
of  America  and  Australia  as  compared  with  those  of  the  older 
continents,  it  is  perhaps  in  Africa  that  the  astronomical  boundary 
has  had  its  greatest  triumph  in  the  paradoxical  function  of  pro¬ 
viding  unemployment  for  Mars.  In  America  there  were  only 
two  countries  in  opposition,  whereas  the  Africa  of  a  generation 
ago  looked  like  becoming  a  new  cockpit  for  the  covetous  nations 
of  Europe.  Most  of  them  were  established  at  different  points 
round  the  coast,  with  no  definite  understanding  as  to  frontiers, 
and  still  less  as  to  the  limits  of  hinterland  expansion.  Nothing 
was  more  inevitable  than  collision  as  the  pioneer  settlements 
developed  and  began  to  crowd  upon  their  neighbours.  The  very 
size  of  the  continent,  too,  induced  a  sort  of  megalomania  among 
nations  accustomed  to  the  narrower  quarters  of  Europe.  Portugal 
wanted  to  straddle  across  the  continent ;  France  had  her  eye  on 
the  Sahara  ;  and  at  all  points  Germany  lost  no  opportunity  of 
nibbling  off  desirable  corners,  on  one  pretext  or  another.  Only 
a  couple  of  years  before  the  Great  War  we  heard  of  an  official 
desire  to  secure  a  “  more  regular  formation  ”  of  the  Cameroons  ; 
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and  it  was  the  sudden  interest  of  the  Kaiser  in  mountaineering 
that  caused  the  line  from  Victoria  Nyanza  to  be  so  manipulated 
as  to  include  Mount  Kilimanjaro  in  German  territory. 

In  the  end  common  sense  prevailed.  During  the  late  ^eighties 
and  the  ’nineties  a  series  of  conferences  was  held  among  the 
interested  Powers  which  did  in  fact  dispose  of  most  of  the  serious 
causes  of  friction.  Again  and  again  the  principle  of  the  straight- 
line  boundary  was  called  in — north,  south,  east  and  west — simply 
as  a  compromise.  There  was  actually  a  collision  between  the 
Portuguese  and  the  Chartered  Company  in  1890.  In  the  sub¬ 
sequent  treaty  one  of  the  difficulties  of  the  symmetrical  principle 
showed  itself.  The  boundary  was  laid  along  certain  natural 
frontiers  and  parallels — “  Except  that  the  line  should,  if  necessary, 
be  deflected  so  as  to  leave  Umtasi’s  kraal  in  the  British  sphere 
and  Maritesi  in  the  Portuguese  sphere  ”  ;  Umtasi  being  the 
principal  native  chief,  who  had  in  1880  placed  himself  under  the 
protection  of  the  Chartered  Company. 

The  straight  line  will  to-day  be  found  in  one  part  or  another  of 
the  configuration  of  Bechuanaland,  Angola,  the  Congo  State, 
Rhodesia,  Kenya,  Egypt,  the  Sudan  and  elsewhere.  In  no 
case,  however,  is  any  use  made  of  that  most  important  “  astro¬ 
nomical  ”  line  of  all — the  Equator  ;  though,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  Tropic  of  Capricorn  has  played  its  part  in  geographical  survey. 
The  nearest  straight-line  boundary  to  the  Equator  is  that  to  the 
west  of  Victoria  Nyanza  between  Uganda  and  what  was  German 
East  Africa  :  that  is,  on  South  Parallel  i.  It  is  curious  to  notice 
that  till  Uganda  became  a  British  Protectorate  in  1894  the  British 
Empire  did  not  possess  an  inch  of  territory  on  the  Equator  in 
any  part  of  the  globe. 

South  America  was  less  fortunate  than  Africa,  in  that  it  had 
precipitated  itself  into  its  present  arrangement  before  the 
Age  of  Conference.  The  Wars  of  Independence  and  those  which 
have  succeeded — as  well  as  the  natural  features  of  the  country, 
too  emphatic  to  be  disregarded — have  given  the  continent  a 
general  irregularity  of  outline  only  surpassed  by  Europe  and 
Asia.  But  the  eye  of  scrutiny  will  find  some  straight  lines  even 
in  the  map  of  South  America.  These  are  mainly  the  result  of 
arbitration.  The  boundary  dispute  between  Peru  and  Ecuador 
lasted  a  full  century  ;  and,  indeed,  some  of  the  frontiers  are 
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vague  to  this  day.  After  all,  if  a  country’s  back  door  looks  out 
upon  the  Upper  Andes,  it  is  of  no  great  importance,  except  as  a 
matter  of  principle,  whether  the  altitude  is  15,000  or  20,000  feet. 
But  we  have  had  ample  evidence,  during  the  past  few  months, 
in  the  dispute  between  Bolivia  and  Paraguay,  of  the  dangers  that 
attend  ambiguous  frontiers. 

Asia,  that  bloodstained  pathway  of  the  conqueror,  might  have 
been  thought  immune  from  any  trace  of  the  frontier  of  peace  ; 
yet  it  is  a  straight  line  that  marks  the  limit  of  Japanese  influence 
in  the  island  of  Saghalien.  But  the  earth  is  now  pretty 
exhaustively  mapped  out,  and  if  any  further  use  is  to  be  made  of 
the  straight  line  it  must  be  mainly  in  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic 
regions.  It  is  improbable  that  under  any  form  of  Socialist  or 
cosmopolitan  rule  we  shall  ever  see  Europe  partitioned  like  a 
chessboard.  Even  in  these  comparatively  reasonable  and  pacific 
islands,  it  is  significant  that  the  one  solution  of  the  Irish  boundary 
question  that  was  never  mentioned  was  the  Straight  Line. 
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THE  PRISONER 
By  Madelon  Lulofs 

Translated  from  the  Dutch  by  Jean  Van  der  Zee 

SOMEWHERE,  under  the  edge  of  the  horizon,  day  began  to 
break.  An  almost  imperceptible  movement  trembled 
through  the  quiet  mists  which  himg  like  a  white  shroud 
over  the  jungle.  Very  slowly,  almost  hesitatingly,  as  though  a 
shiver  went  through  them,  they  began  to  transform  themselves  ; 
began  to  turn  and  twist,  as  if  they  could  not  break  loose  from 
the  warm,  sultry  earth.  But  finally  they  raised  themselves, 
drifted  up  to  the  widespread,  interlacing  crowns,  leaving  a  trail 
of  trembling  dewdrops,  remained  floating  for  awhile  over  the 
lofty  tree-tops,  sometimes  catching  in  white  shreds  on  a  pro¬ 
jecting  branch.  Then  the  forest  stood  there,  steaming  in  the 
daylight,  now  swiftly  growing  stronger  and  stronger,  and  hurling 
itself  like  a  flood  breaking  over  the  horizon,  a  hot,  blood-red 
wave  of  new  sunshine,  in  which  the  entire  wilderness  underwent 
its  baptism  of  fire.  Giant  trees  towered  scarlet  and  gold,  rising 
on  high  out  of  that  sea  of  fire  to  the  burning  heavens,  yearning 
for  the  purification  of  this  first  hour  of  dawn. 

And  at  the  same  moment,  deep  from  the  dark  heart  of  the 
forest  burst  forth  a  ringing,  reverberating  stream  of  sound — a 
staccato  of  ape  voices  calling,  deep  and  high,  intermingling, 
fading  away  and  returning  again  in  echoes  endlessly  repeated. 

At  once  the  land  was  awake.  At  once  life  called  there  with 
a  voice  full  of  a  dark,  centuries-old  sound,  a  sombre  melancholy 
which  shrieked  like  a  dread  secret  from  the  twilight  depths  of 
the  jungle,  and  shrieking  perished  there  again. 

Then  the  red  sunlight  died  away.  Faded  out.  Became  gold, 
became  yellow,  became  white  as  molten  metal  in  the  taut,  blue 
sky,  a  vast  dome  of  azure  above  the  eternal  green  of  the  century- 
old  trees.  And  the  apes  were  silent.  It  was  day. 
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It  was  day.  The  sun  rose.  The  heat  increased,  radiated 
from  all  sides — from  the  moist,  sultry  earth,  from  the  tangle  of 
smothering  creepers,  from  the  clasp  of  the  tree-tops,  from  the 
sun’s  rays,  which  like  long,  glowing  arms  enfolded  the  land  in 
a  smothering  embrace.  And  in  this  embrace  everything  became 
still,  became  breathless,  motionless  and  devout ;  the  trees  stood 
deep  in  meditation,  quite  still  in  the  still  air,  which  became 
hotter  and  hotter  and  in  this  heat  began  gradually  to  palpitate 
between  the  silent  woods  and  the  silent  skies. 

High  in  the  dense  foliage  of  a  great  tree  sat  the  giant  ape. 
She  had  drawn  up  her  mighty  shoulders  a  little,  and  deep  between 
them  rested  the  head  with  the  broad,  elongated  face,  in  which 
the  eyes  and  the  flat  nose  were  small  and  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  mighty  jaws  and  the  gigantic  mouth.  Her  round,  brown, 
lashless  eyes  peered  sharply  and  restlessly  about  her.  Now  and 
then  her  long,  long  arms  reached  up  with  a  slow  movement  to 
a  bud  or  a  fruit,  which  she  snatched  off  and  chewed  between  her 
frightful,  broad,  yellow  teeth.  Coarse,  stiff  hair  covered  her 
body,  but  left  her  tawny,  wrinkled  hide  exposed  here  and  there. 
Under  the  weight  of  her  torso  hips  and  legs  disappeared.  As 
she  sat  there,  huddled  between  the  shadows  of  all  those  leaves 
and  branches,  she  looked  like  a  crippled,  grotesque  giant ;  not 
even  that  .  .  .  she  looked  like  nothing  more  than  a  horrible 
lump  of  shoulders  with  a  deformed  head,  in  which  now  and  then 
the  yellow  teeth  grinned. 

This  grin  was  a  warning.  A  silent  threat  at  something  which 
her  sharp  eyes  had  discovered  in  the  silent  wilderness.  She 
drew  her  shoulders  a  trifle  higher,  thrust  out  her  lower  jaw  and 
peered — motionless,  silently  waiting,  with  outstretched  head.  In 
the  tangled  hair  of  her  breast  something  stirred,  sounded  a  tiny 
voice.  Her  answer  was  short,  almost  a  growl.  But  in  this  one 
dull  tone  was  an  unspeakable  tenderness.  And  the  baby  ape 
clung  still  closer  to  the  black-brown  hair  dappled  with  red, 
fastened  its  gripping  fingers  still  more  firmly  into  the  folds  of 
the  dry,  leathery  hide. 

Again  the  mother  uttered  that  one  short  sound.  The  baby 
raised  its  little  head,  sought  its  mother’s  gaze  with  tiny,  round 
eyes,  the  lids  of  which  were  still  pink.  She  bowed  her  head 
lower,  bent  it  sideways,  looked  long  and  with  deep  attention  at 
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that  little  being,  which  a  short  time  ago  she  had  borne  and  which 
she  had  since  carried  with  such  boundless  devotion  on  her  great, 
misshapen  body.  She  continued  to  gaze,  with  a  warm,  devout 
attention,  lost  in  that  worship,  held  by  that  sacred  devotion 
which  is  mother  love. 

She  remained  watching.  One  of  the  long  arms  was  folded 
over  her  breast.  Head  and  shoulders  became  an  invincible 
barricade  for  that  little  being  which  she  must  protect.  So  she 
glided  away  among  the  branches  and  the  leaves,  merely  thrusting 
out  her  lower  jaw  for  a  moment  if  there  were  a  sound — if  a  leaf 
fluttered  down,  if  a  gnawed-off  fruit  fell  to  the  ground  or  a 
branch  creaked. 

But  if  there  were  a  louder  sound — the  roar  of  some  animal,  a 
rustling,  the  hissing  of  a  snake  or  the  metallic  flapping  of  a 
rhinoceros-bird’s  wings,  she  raised  her  upper  lip  and  grimaced, 
showing  her  terrible  row  of  dark  yellow  teeth.  Often,  too,  she 
bowed  her  head,  gazed  in  mute  ecstasy  at  the  sleeping  babe, 
gazed  at  that  terribly  ugly,  little  old  man’s  face,  which  lay  on 
her  breast,  so  confident  and  trusting,  and  a  vast  satisfaction 
welled  up  in  her  because  for  this  little  being  she  must  offer  up 
every  moment  of  her  existence. 

The  fact  that  she  willed  nothing,  knew  only  that  she  must  take 
care  of  herself  and  this  tiny  life,  had  driven  her  into  the  sublime 
loneliness  of  absolute  concentration.  She  became  an  enemy  to 
all  that  lived  outside  this  isolation,  and  all  that  lived  there  became 
an  enemy  to  her.  And  that  diversity  which  had  formerly  been 
her  life — springing  and  clamouring  through  the  trees,  searching 
for  food,  romping  with  comrades,  the  damaging  and  destroying 
of  plants  and  animals  and  finally  the  brief,  ardent  struggle  with 
the  male,  that  one  moment  of  sweetest  fulfilment  ...  all  that 
had  ceased  to  exist.  Suddenly  there  had  been  nothing  but  that 
unique  and  certain  comprehension,  motherhood  !  .  .  . 

Then  peace  had  descended  upon  her.  She  became  watchful, 
still,  cautious.  She  began  to  avoid  danger.  She  began  to  spare, 
to  protect  herself  for  the  sake  of  that  little  life  which  had  begun 
in  her.  She  became  lazy,  drowsy  and  indolent.  But  she  became 
also  more  observant,  more  careful.  She  crept  away  into  the 
deepest  shadows,  where  it  was  most  easy  to  obtain  food.  And 
there  she  waited.  She  went  into  the  desert,  of  which  she  alone 
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knew  the  oasis,  and  there,  in  profound  isolation,  she  bore  her 
young.  Anxiously  peering  about  for  danger  to  his  life,  even 
before  he  was  altogether  in  the  world,  smothering  her  pains  in 
low  moans  so  as  not  to  attract  attention  to  herself.  .  .  . 

Dark  had  been  the  night  about  her.  Dark  and  with  a  thousand 
sounds  of  life  being  created,  of  life  being  destroyed.  She  had 
distinguished  the  roaring  lust  of  the  tigers  ;  the  monotonous 
chewing  of  elephants  ;  the  coaxing,  high  call  of  the  stag,  longing 
for  his  mate  ;  the  last  scream  of  the  sick  old  monkey,  which  has 
no  longer  strength  to  cling  to  a  branch,  and  so  is  hurled  down, 
to  suffer  his  terrible  fate — to  be  devoured  by  millions  of  ants, 
which  storm  upon  him  as  soon  as  he  lies  on  the  soft,  warm, 
mouldy  earth.  She  had  heard  the  moaning  and  groaning  of  the 
wild  pig,  struck  down  by  a  tiger ;  the  mournful  “  peep  ”  of  a 
young  rat,  being  devoured  by  an  owl.  .  .  .  And  in  the  midst  of 
all  this,  trembling  and  afraid,  she  had  listened  to  the  groans  which 
escaped  from  her  own  tortured  body.  .  .  .  Until  suddenly  they 
ceased.  Until  a  rich  and  quiet  happiness  flooded  her  being, 
drowning  everything  else  and  killing  all  other  comprehension. 
Until  she  had  felt  in  her  great,  hairy  hands  that  wet,  unbelievably 
soft  little  body,  and  suddenly  had  known  from  pure  instinct  how 
she  must  lick  it  clean,  must  care  for  and  feed  it. 

With  the  first  blood-red  sunlight  this  new  life  had  begun,  and 
since  then  there  had  been  nothing  else.  She  knew  no  more 
whether  those  piercing  screams  were  the  mating  of  tigers.  She 
knew  not  if  that  steady  chewing  were  the  elephants  feeding.  She 
recognized  neither  the  calling  of  the  stag,  nor  the  death  cry  of 
the  ape,  nor  the  last,  bitter  struggle  of  the  wild  pig,  nor  even 
the  piteous  “  peep-ing  ”  of  the  rat.  She  knew  but  one  sound — 
danger  !  She  knew  but  one  enemy — ^the  other  !  She  realized 
but  one  aim — herself,  for  the  sake  of  her  young  !  And  herein 
lay  complete  happiness,  complete  unity,  complete  realization.  .  . . 

All  about  her  stood  the  jungle.  Over  her  stretched  the  endless 
dome  of  heaven.  Time  itself  absorbed  her.  And  so  she  lived 
on  in  the  unbroken  routine  of  day  and  night,  of  light  and  darkness, 
and  knew  nothing  more  than  feeding  and  protecting. 

«  «  « 


Then  came  the  change.  .  .  , 
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Strange  sounds  re-echoed.  Strange  voices,  strange  footsteps 
going  through  the  stillness  of  the  jungle.  And  in  this  stillness 
grew  a  new,  strange  fear.  The  forest  defended  itself.  It  wove 
its  creepers  and  rank  undergrowth  into  a  sturdy  suit  of  armour. 
It  turned  its  thorns  outward.  It  displayed  its  darkest  shadows. 
It  threatened  with  its  thousand  sounds  and  voices.  And  the 
animals,  too  .  .  .  they  became  at  once  united  against  this  strange 
thing,  which  they  recognized  instinctively  as  an  enemy.  Into 
their  ever  vigilant  caution  had  come  a  new  alertness.  Frightened 
they  raised  their  heads,  listened  with  heaving  flanks,  with  twitch¬ 
ing  ears  and  restless  eyes,  huddled  together,  ready  for  defence 
or  flight. 

Above  in  her  tree  the  ape  listened,  too.  She  spread  the  wide 
nostrils  of  her  broad,  flat  nose,  peered  silently,  with  outstretched 
head  and  small,  blinking  eyes  through  the  dense  foliage.  She 
drew  up  her  shoulders,  pressed  one  great  hand  on  the  little  body 
at  her  breast.  The  baby  made  a  complaining  little  sound.  The 
mother  growled  crossly.  But  there  was  fear  in  her  voice  and  a 
warning,  and  the  little  thing  crept  deeper  among  the  long,  stiff 
hairs,  clamped  itself  fast,  pressed  against  the  broad,  protecting 
mother  breast.  With  her  other  long  arm  she  bent  the  branches 
slightly  aside,  looked  down  into  the  abyss  below  her. 

There  went  the  new  beings,  never  seen  before.  .  .  .  They 
yelled  and  struck  against  the  trunks  of  the  trees.  The  thunder¬ 
ing  blow  of  axes  crashed  through  the  woods,  re-echoed  a  hundred¬ 
fold.  Then  the  first  tree  plunged  down.  The  thundering 
violence  of  its  fall  resounded  to  the  heart  of  the  forest.  Branches 
were  snapped  from  their  crown.  Smaller  trees  were  uprooted. 
Creepers  were  torn  asunder.  After  this  terrific  violence  there  was 
a  moment’s  silence.  A  shivering,  trembling,  breathless  silence, 
in  which  for  a  few  seconds  the  heart  of  nature  ceased  to  beat. 

The  animals  crouched  down,  pressed  themselves  into  the 
shadows.  Stealthily  they  crept  away,  gliding  through  the  dense 
undergrowth.  The  ape  raised  herself,  too.  Slowly  she  stood 
upright  on  the  branch.  A  compact,  gigantic  figure  which,  with 
her  menacing  broad  shoulders  and  fantastic  long  arms,  resembled 
a  frightful,  magnified  dream  phantom,  in  the  high,  dappled 
shadows  of  the  jungle.  She  bent  her  head  down,  raised  her 
upper  lip  and  grinned  her  terrible,  yellow  grin.  Then  her  head 
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sank  between  her  shoulders  and  she  forced  a  dull,  rumbling 
growl  between  her  teeth.  The  little  one  hid  his  face,  pressed 
his  flat  nose  still  flatter  against  the  tough  hide  of  the  mother  and 
the  form  of  his  rosy  little  body  blended  completely  with  the 
tawny,  discoloured  hair  of  her  breast. 

Slowly,  with  clumsy  movements,  the  ape  began  to  stir.  She 
lifted  herself  up  on  the  thick,  strong  boughs,  proceeded  along 
them  on  hands  and  feet,  her  head  outstretched  peeringly.  Some¬ 
times  she  glided  carefully  down  a  trunk,  until  she  found  a  firmer 
support  for  her  great  weight.  Sometimes,  still  more  cautious, 
she  pushed  herself  forward,  half  sitting.  She  considered  every 
step.  She  listened  to  every  sound.  Her  restless  eyes  saw 
every  spot  of  light,  every  particle  of  shadow.  Then  she  uttered 
a  short,  suppressed  sound.  The  little  one  replied.  And  she 
sprang.  She  sprang  with  a  mighty  sway  from  her  tree  over  to 
another.  A  dull  thud  in  the  crown  of  the  tree,  a  great  rustling 
of  leaves,  as  though  a  sudden  wind  shook  them.  Then  silence. 
Huddled  together  she  waited. 

But  there  again  came  the  enemy,  following  her  more  slowly, 
pursuing  her  with  shouts  and  axe  blows.  And  again  she  crept 
out  carefully  over  a  long  branch,  testing,  weighing  every  step, 
every  sense  sharpened  to  the  utmost.  Again  and  again  she 
warned  her  baby,  which  answered  briefly  with  his  complaining 
little  voice.  And  then  she  sprang.  And  again  there  was  a 
short  dull  thud.  Again  that  crash  in  the  leafy  crown.  Again 
that  silence.  Waiting,  full  of  suspense.  Gasping.  The  silence 
full  of  the  approach  of  death.  And  again  the  voices.  .  .  .  The 
hunt  still  on.  Still  danger.  .  .  . 

Now  she  went  quietly,  but  with  the  upper  lip  raised  high,  the 
forehead  drawn  low  over  the  eyes.  And  the  baby,  too,  was 
silent.  Only  his  hands  gripped  his  mother’s  flesh  like  tiny 
screws.  Once  more  she  sprang.  She  looked  about  her.  It  was 
the  last  tree.  Around  her  the  trees  were  felled.  Behind  her 
came  her  pursuers.  She  climbed  to  the  highest,  topmost  branch. 
Slowly,  with  great,  clumsy,  slow  movements.  There  she 
crouched  down,  growling — louder  now,  so  that  it  rumbled  down 
along  the  trunk.  At  every  blow  of  the  axe,  she  growled.  The 
echoes  repeated  the  sounds,  mingled  them  into  the  frightful 
rhythm  of  a  prelude  of  Fate. 
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Then  the  tree  swayed.  She  clung  fast  to  the  branches. 
Clasped  the  child  to  her  breast.  For  a  moment  knew  nothing 
but  a  rushing,  crashing  fall.  Knew  only  that  she  must  bend 
her  body  around  her  baby — protecting,  shielding,  diverting  all 
hurt  from  him.  .  .  .  And  then  the  pain.  .  .  . 

A  thousandfold,  burning,  piercing,  throbbing  pain  in  her 
whole  body,  in  her  head,  which  struck  the  ground  with  a  crash. 
She  roared.  Roared,  so  that  the  air  shuddered.  She  bent  her 
head  backwards,  grimaced  with  all  her  teeth.  She  defended 
herself  furiously,  madly  against  the  net  which  was  drawn  tight 
about  her,  shouting  and  yelling.  Kicks  and  blows.  The  baby 
whimpered  softly.  And  again  she  roared,  with  a  last  exertion  of 
all  her  strength  grasped  the  net,  tried  to  tear  it  apart,  to  bite  it 
to  pieces.  It  was  the  final  desperate,  mechanical,  hopeless  resist¬ 
ance.  She  rolled  over  the  ground  until  she  could  not  move. 
Broken  ribs  stuck  their  sharp  points  into  her  body.  Foam  and 
blood  covered  her  mouth.  Blood  ran  warm  and  sticky  among 
the  stiff,  hard  hair. 

Darkness  descended  upon  her.  Once  more  she  felt  for  the 
baby.  Felt  his  trembling  little  body.  Once  more  she  groaned. 
Then  all  was  still. 

She  regained  consciousness  for  a  moment  when  she  was 
loaded  into  a  great  cage  with  iron  bars.  Her  eyes  opened  and 
then  shut  again.  She  sought  .  .  .  but  something  soft  and  warm 
moved  at  her  breast.  With  a  sigh  she  let  herself  glide  back  into 
the  darkness  of  unconsciousness. 

In  the  night  she  awoke.  Every  time  she  moved,  pain  pierced 
her  body.  She  remained  lying  where  she  was,  in  a  corner  of  the 
cage.  Through  her  groans  sounded  occasionally  a  different 
growl.  Then  the  baby  answered,  and  once,  with  great  difficulty, 
she  moved  one  hand  and  laid  it  on  the  little  one,  which  sought 
her  breast,  drank  its  fill  and,  its  hunger  satisfied,  slept. 

She  lay  awake  the  whole  night,  without  moving.  A  deep 
instinct  told  her  she  must  wait,  must  wait  patiently.  The  blood 
boiled  in  her  veins,  rushed  like  a  flood  through  her  body.  She 
was  thirsty.  Her  tongue  was  parched.  But  she  did  not  move. 
She  had  only  one  object — to  save  herself  for  the  sake  of  the 
child — for  the  child  which,  in  that  dark  and  terrible  night  she 
had  borne  out  of  the  dark  agony  of  her  own  body. 
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She  saw  the  darkness  of  night  lift.  She  saw  the  separation 
of  heaven  and  earth.  Saw  the  awakening  of  things  outside.  She 
felt  the  coolness  of  dawn,  moist  and  clammy,  over  her  hot, 
trembling  body.  She  folded  her  arms  over  her  breast  to  warm 
the  little  one,  and  groaned.  Blood  flowed  into  her  mouth.  She 
breathed  convulsively  from  her  flat  nose.  The  pain  cut  through 
her  as  with  red-hot  knives.  She  closed  her  eyes  for  a  moment. 
Felt  then  the  hasty  beating  of  the  little  heart  against  the  panting 
struggle  of  her  own  heart,  and  this  was  a  consolation  and  a  balm. 
Her  fear  was  calmed.  A  strange  feeling  of  miraculous  healing 
power  glided  over  the  pain.  She  gazed  outside.  Blood-red 
light  fell  in  between  the  bars.  The  sun  rose.  The  heat  increased 
and  warmed  her.  It  was  day. 

*  «  « 

People  came  and  stood  about  her  cage.  Talked  to  her,  poked 
at  her  with  sticks.  She  merely  raised  her  upper  lip,  showed 
her  threatening  teeth.  Uneasily  she  knew  that  she  was  defence¬ 
less.  But  the  child  was  careless,  knew  no  danger.  It  took  a 
couple  of  steps  to  the  bar,  stuck  its  little  hand  out,  allowed  it 
to  be  grasped  by  a  human  hand,  let  it  be  fondled,  making  gentle 
little  sounds.  But  the  mother  growled  suddenly,  snatched  it  to 
her  with  one  jerk,  and  the  movement  made  her  groan  so  that  the 
people  were  afraid  and  fell  back.  She  continued  to  growl 
between  her  clenched  teeth. 

But  the  days  passed.  Slowly  the  pain  diminished.  Slowly 
she  regained  command  over  her  muscles,  which  gradually  lost 
their  stiffness  and  again  became  supple. 

Sometimes  she  leaned  against  the  bars,  chewed  at  them  with 
her  teeth,  tore  at  them  with  her  terrible  hands.  She  did  not 
understand  what  that  was.  Knew  only  that  this  place  was 
small.  Too  small.  Too  narrow.  That  she  bumped  her  head 
if  she  stood  upright. 

Often  she  went  restlessly  to  and  fro.  Two  big  steps  forward 
Two  big  steps  back.  She  went  on  hands  and  feet,  in  endless 
repetition,  back  and  forth,  back  and  forth.  On  the  great  knuckles 
of  her  rough  hands  she  went.  Or  sometimes  she  shuffled  for¬ 
ward  in  a  strange,  half-sitting  posture.  She  must  have  exercise, 
felt  oppressed  by  the  lack  of  space.  Her  muscles  longed  for 
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work.  Her  body  wanted  to  sway,  to  heave  itself  up  with  swelling 
tendons,  wanted  to  cover  endless  distances  through  broad,  flat, 
open  tree-tops.  Then  suddenly  she  stopped,  remained  sitting, 
one  hand  on  a  rail,  her  head  bent  against  the  iron  bars.  Dead 
still  she  sat,  in  a  petrified  lethargy.  She  stared  outside.  Stared 
into  the  distance.  There  was  the  jungle.  Vague  sounds  rang 
out  of  it  to  her.  But  she  did  not  move.  An  indescribable  sad¬ 
ness  grew  in  the  small,  round,  taut  eyes.  And  in  those  brown, 
beady  eyes,  on  which  not  even  the  shadow  of  lashes  had  ever 
fallen,  now  grew  a  shadow  from  within,  as  though  deep  in  that 
misformed,  repugnantly  ugly  body  a  soul  were  being  created  and 
were  sending  its  sombre  longing  through  the  pupils  to  that  far, 
visible  but  yet  unattainable  land  of  her  birth,  so  incomprehensibly 
lost. 

Sometimes  a  human  being  stood  before  her.  A  man.  And 
she  drew  up  her  upper  lip,  showed  her  terrible  teeth. 

“  Look,  she  is  laughing  ”,  said  the  man,  and  did  not  know  that 
this  was  a  threat.  And  then  the  man,  too,  laughed  and  in  so 
doing  showed  his  teeth.  Then  the  ape  was  frightened.  Gazed 
anxiously  around  at  her  baby,  looked  again  at  the  enemy,  who 
showed  his  teeth. 

But  the  young  one  learned  to  regard  the  cage  as  his  only  world. 
No  recollection  of  freedom  and  space  disturbed  his  life.  He 
grew.  Sprang  and  clambered  up  on  his  mother,  lifted  himself 
up  on  the  strong,  rough  hair,  climbed  up  on  her  head,  danced  on 
her  shoulders.  At  first  this  hurt  her.  Then  she  growled,  but 
with  touching  care  took  the  child  from  her  sturdy  neck,  pressed 
it  to  her  breast,  nosed  it,  picked  off  its  fleas. 

Later  the  little  fellow  slipped  through  the  bars  to  the  outside 
and  skipped  about  on  the  roof  of  the  cage.  Then  the  mother, 
anxious  and  nervous,  ran  to  and  fro,  pressed  her  broad  face 
against  the  bars,  tried  to  see  where  her  offspring  was.  And  her 
warning  voice  coaxed  it  back  to  her,  within  the  safe  confines  of 
her  ever  wakeful  care.  She  knew,  also,  that  people  did  all  sorts 
of  things  harmful  to  the  little  fellow.  They  gave  it  pisang* 
and  these  it  stuck  whole  into  its  mouth,  propped  great  pieces 
into  cheek  pouches.  With  a  cry  she  had  thrown  herself  upon 
him,  with  her  great  finger  had  hauled  everything  out  of  his  cheek 
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pouches,  had  chewed  it  fine  and  had  then  given  him  this  pap  in 
small  doses.  And  while  doing  so  had  looked  up  suspiciously 
with  her  little,  blinking  eyes  at  the  man,  who  watched  her  and 
in  watching  her,  showed  his  teeth. 

But  this  anxiety,  also,  finally  wore  off.  Nothing  dangerous 
ever  happened.  She  became  accustomed  to  this  grinning  man, 
who  spoke  to  her  and  brought  her  food  and  water,  who  played 
with  her  baby  and  gave  it  back  to  her  again.  She  learned  to 
understand  one  sound  of  his — Miriam.  Miriam — that  was  her 
name.  When  he  said  that,  she  raised  her  head,  stared  with  fixed 
seriousness  into  his  eyes.  In  her  throat  trilled  a  soft  tone. 
Sometimes,  too,  she  stretched  her  under  lip  far  out.  That  was 
her  greatest  proof  of  trust  and  sympathy.  And  perhaps  with 
this  last  anxiety  her  home-sickness  diminished  also.  It  is  true 
the  shadow  of  a  distant  melancholy  remained  in  her  eyes,  but  it 
became  more  a  great,  great  seriousness.  So  many  things  had 
happened  in  her  life  ! 

The  little  monkey  grew.  It  no  longer  suckled  so  often.  It 
really  did  not  need  the  mother’s  breast  any  more.  It  could  very 
well  live  on  other  food.  That  is  what  the  man  said  to  her  one 
day.  She  looked  at  him  sharply.  At  once  suspicion  flamed  up 
in  her.  An  unreasoning  terror  made  her  tremble.  In  the  eyes 
of  this  other  being  she  had  suddenly  seen  enmity,  danger  to  her 
child.  With  hurried  movements  she  searched  the  cage.  Then 
she  pressed  her  face  against  the  iron  bars.  Tried  nervously  to 
look  up  on  the  roof.  She  called.  .  .  ,  Nothing  but  silence.  She 
listened.  Her  whole  body  stiffened.  There  was  nowhere  a 
sound.  She  called  again,  more  loudly,  more  anxiously,  more 
urgently.  .  .  .  Silence  remained.  Only  the  man  stood  before  her. 
She  raised  herself  a  little,  leaned  on  the  knuckles  of  both  hands. 
So  she  remained  standing  awhile.  Dead  still.  She  stared  at 
the  man.  Then  she  uttered  a  cry.  It  was  not  the  usual  growl. 
Nor  was  it  the  sound  of  love  for  her  young.  It  was  an  anxious, 
despairing,  accusing  question.  It  was  the  first  cry  of  a  dark, 
terrible  foreboding  of  grief. 

“  Where  is  it  ?  .  .  .  What  has  happened  to  it  ?  .  .  .  What 
have  you  done  with  it  ?  With  my  child  ?  ” 

“  It  is  gone,  Miriam.  It  is  on  board,  gone  to  the  zoo.  To 
the  zoo,  Miriam  1  ” 
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She  recognized  only  that  one  word  :  Miriam.  She  growled 
in  her  throat. 

She  looked  expectantly  at  the  man.  Miriam  .  .  .  that  had 
always  meant  something  good.  Eating.  Or  drinking.  Or  some¬ 
times  even  the  baby  if  she  had  been  uneasy.  Miriam  .  .  .  that 
was  the  bridge  of  confidence.  Of  alliance.  Was  that  also  the 
bridge  to  betrayal  ? 

“  You  are  a  rare  sort  of  giant  ape,  Miriam,  do  you  know  that  ?  ” 

But  what  did  Miriam  know  of  that  ?  She  drew  up  her 
shoulders.  Her  head  sank  threateningly  between  her  collar 
bones.  Her  forehead  came  down  straight  over  her  eyes.  She 
grimaced.  Growled.  Deep  out  of  her  throat  came  that  savage 
cry,  “  Where  is  it  ?  ” 

She  stood  upright,  as  high  as  she  could,  stuck  a  great,  hairy 
hand  through  the  bars.  The  man  sprang  back.  So  she  stood 
for  a  moment.  Destruction,  annihilation  smouldered  behind  her 
piercing  eyes.  Then  she  drew  her  hand  back.  She  sat  down, 
huddled  together.  She  stared  past  the  man. 

That  day  she  left  her  food  untouched.  She  remained  crouched 
in  a  corner  of  the  cage.  She  did  not  listen  when  she  was  called. 
Miriam  ...  of  what  use  was  that,  now  that  the  child  was  gone  ? 

Sometimes  she  sat  by  the  bars,  silent  and  motionless.  Her 
head  leaned  heavily  against  the  iron  bars.  Her  eyes  looked  down 
with  drooping  eyelids.  At  rare  intervals  she  raised  her  eyelids, 
uttered  a  sound  which  was  almost  like  a  sigh,  a  softly  stammered 
question. 

Dark  and  heavy  grew  the  sadness  in  those  ugly,  brown,  lash¬ 
less  eyes.  A  sombre,  silent  accusation.  .  .  .  Grew  at  last,  too, 
the  shadow  of  death  in  those  sad,  still  eyes. 

She  no  longer  ate.  She  became  thin.  She  became  dirty. 
She  sat  leaning  against  the  bars,  her  hands  limp  at  her  sides. 
Day  and  night  she  sat  thus.  She  saw  the  sun  rise  and  set.  She 
saw  the  long,  glowing  days  ;  the  long,  dark  nights.  She  saw, 
also,  the  edge  of  the  forest,  far  away  in  the  distance,  the  people, 
who  came  and  stood  in  front  of  her  cage,  she  stared  past  all  that, 
dumb  and  motionless,  paralyzed  in  a  grey,  sombre  apathy. 

Once,  towards  dawn,  she  called.  She  had  become  cold  in  the 
chill  morning  wind.  And  the  blood  circulated  so  slowly.  More 
and  more  faintly  beat  the  heart  in  her  broad,  flat,  hairy  breast. 
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With  dimmed  eyes  she  saw  the  coming  of  the  new  day.  The 
sun’s  rays  streamed  red  through  the  bars.  But  they  no  longer 
warmed  her. 

The  man  came  and  stood  before  her  cage. 

“  Miriam  ...”  he  said. 

She  raised  her  head — wearily,  heavily.  For  the  first  time  since 
the  child  was  gone  she  raised  her  head  at  this  sound.  She 
continued  to  stare  at  him.  More  turgidly,  more  quietly  streamed 
her  blood.  More  and  more  softly  beat  her  heart.  Then,  sud¬ 
denly,  she  stared  with  her  eyes  wide  open.  An  unutterable 
dread  had  awakened  in  them.  A  nameless  fear. 

‘‘  Miriam  !  ”  called  the  man. 

She  extended  her  hand  through  the  bars.  A  terrible,  gripping 
hand  with  fingers  which  could  close  like  a  vice. 

But  there  was  fear  in  her  eyes,  fear  and  a  silent  petition.  She 
reached  out  her  hand  with  the  palm  up.  A  broken  sound  came 
from  her  throat. 

The  man  hesitated,  stared  at  that  outstretched  hand.  He  was 
afraid  of  it  .  .  .  afraid  of  that  hand,  which  asked  not  to  be  left 
alone  in  this  terrible  moment.  Slowly,  very  slowly  it  was 
lowered,  fell  against  the  cage,  remained  hanging  there.  .  .  . 

She  leaned  a  little  more  heavily  against  the  bars.  The  sun 
shone  straight  into  her  blind,  staring  eyes.  Behind  the  slightly 
parted  lips  gleamed  the  yellow,  grinning  teeth.  She  was  dead. 
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By  Harold  Stannard 

Lurking  behind  a  modest  parenthesis  on  the  cover  of 
a  blue  book  is  a  document  of  the  highest  social  im¬ 
portance.  The  blue  book  is  entitled  “  Annual  Report 
of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories  and  Workshops  for  the 
Year  1932  (including  a  Review  of  the  Years  1833  to  1932)”* 
and  those  familiar  with  the  ways  of  Government  publications 
will  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  the  Review  is  twice  the  length 
of  the  Report.  What  is  surprising  is  that  the  material  should 
be  arranged  under  no  fewer  than  nine  heads,  and  it  is  this 
elaborate  classification  which  gives  the  first  hint  of  the  wealth 
of  social  detail  to  be  found  in  the  reports  of  three  generations 
of  factory  inspectors.  They  occupied,  in  fact,  a  position 
uniquely  favourable  to  the  study  of  what  we  now  call  the  social 
problem — words  which  are  generally  used  with  reference  to 
the  action  of  the  State  in  regulating  the  effects  of  industrialism 
on  the  population.  If  industrialism  began  in  the  mines,  its 
characteristics  developed  in  the  factories,  and  its  initial  effects 
were  most  strongly  felt  by  the  children  and  young  persons 
employed  in  them  ;  and  it  was  with  these  that  the  original 
inspectors  were  particularly  concerned. 

Their  appointment  in  1833  was  in  itself  something  of  a 
revolution.  The  first  Factory  Act,  it  is  true,  had  become  law 
at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  and  could  in  a  sense  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  the  first  blow  at  laisser-faire.  But  the  philosophy  of 
laisser-faire  was  hardly  formulated  in  1802,  whereas  by  1833  it 
was  well  on  the  way  to  its  dominance  over  mid-Victorian 
thought.  The  appointment  of  whole-time  officials  charged  with 
the  duty  of  interfering  with  the  processes  of  laisser-faire  was 
therefore  an  offence  against  the  ideas  which  then  called  them¬ 
selves  progressive.  It  was  made  possible  by  the  failure  of  the 
“  Visitors  ”  appointed  by  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  to  remedy 

*  H.M.  Stationery  Office,  2s. 
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abuses  which  they  could  not  but  observe.  Once  inaugurated, 
however,  the  system  persisted  and  expanded,  partly  because 
there  were  always  humane  men  in  authority  among  the  em¬ 
ployers  ready  to  give  a  lead  in  the  acceptance  of  reforms,  but 
mainly  because  of  the  tact  and  common  sense  of  the  inspectors 
themselves.  There  is  no  need  to  suppose  that,  by  one  of  the 
strokes  of  luck  which  sometimes  occurred  in  the  days  when 
appointments  went  by  favour,  the  four  men  chosen  to  inaugurate 
the  inspectorate  were  of  outstanding  capacity — though  one  of 
them,  Mr.  Horner,  appears  to  have  been  a  person  of  vision 
whose  career  might  repay  detailed  study.  They  were  sensible 
persons,  whose  business  was  to  administer  a  still  experimental 
Act,  and  considerations  of  duty  and  self-interest  combined  in 
making  them  prefer  caution  to  prosecution,  and  advice  to  com¬ 
mand.  They  must  have  realized,  too,  that  authority  ultimately 
depends  on  public  support  and  that  it  would  go  ill  with  them 
if  they  antagonized  employers  of  good  repute  among  their  work¬ 
people.  Accordingly,  not  out  of  considerations  of  high  principle, 
but  as  a  matter  of  practical  efficiency,  they  set  up  a  tradition 
of  instruction  on  details  within  the  law  and  of  suggestion  on  those 
outside  it,  which  endures  to  this  day. 

This  last  point  is  of  great  social  importance.  The  inspectors 
of  1833  were  our  first  bureaucrats.  They  had  no  precedents  to 
guide  them,  but  their  organization  and  methods  have  served 
as  models  to  other  departments.  That  the  original  four  now 
number  246  is  of  small  moment.  What  is  significant  is  that 
a  whole  army  of  public  officials — teachers,  medical  officers  of 
health,  and  almost  the  entire  staff  of  the  Ministry  of  Labour — 
owe  their  being  largely  to  the  investigations  and  reports  of 
factory  inspectors  in  regard  to  health,  safety,  and  employment. 
Not  all  public  servants  remember  that  co-operation  and  per¬ 
suasion  are  authority’s  best  instruments,  but  in  so  far  as  this 
country  has  escaped  the  petty  bureaucratic  tyrannies  prevalent 
elsewhere,  it  owes  its  good  fortune  to  the  example  set  by  the 
earliest  factory  inspectors  and  faithfully  maintained  by  the 
Home  Office. 

The  possibilities  latent  in  the  new  policy  began  to  reveal 
themselves  almost  at  once.  The  inspectors  were  particularly 
charged  with  the  welfare  of  children  and  young  persons,  the 
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upper  limit  of  legal  youth  being  drawn  at  eighteen.  No  child  under 
nine  was  to  be  employed  in  a  factory,  and  all  children  between 
nine  and  thirteen  were  to  attend  school  twelve  hours  a  week. 
This  was  the  legal  beginning  of  the  half-time  system,  which  did 
not  finally  disappear  till  after  the  War.  At  the  start  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Act  proved  exceedingly  hard  to  administer.  Indeed 
the  volume  of  opinion  in  support  of  them  must  have  been  sturdy, 
else  they  would  have  been  abandoned  as  impracticable.  How 
was  the  age  of  a  child  to  be  determined  in  a  country  which 
knew  nothing  of  the  compulsory  registration  of  births  ?  The 
question  is  already  a  forecast  of  the  ties  which  were  soon  to 
unite  the  factory  system  and  medicine.  And  how  was  the 
child  of  nine  to  attend  school  for  four  years,  when  there  was  either 
no  school  available  or  the  rush  of  population  had  swamped 
whatever  ancient  foundation  existed  ? 

This  last  question  proved  urgent.  Since  a  child  could  not 
be  employed  without  a  certificate  of  attendance,  a  trade  in 
forged  vouchers  sprang  up,  and  the  bad  employer  did  not 
scrutinize  documents  over  closely.  Attention  was  then  directed 
to  the  teachers  by  whom  the  vouchers  were  issued,  and  their 
inefficiency  was  all  too  clear.  One  school  mistress  was  actually 
prosecuted  for  issuing  false  certificates,  but  got  off  on  the  plea 
that  she  could  neither  read  nor  write.  Another  certificate,  one 
of  the  examples  quoted  in  the  Review,  testifies  that 

this  is  to  certify  that  1838  thomas  Cordinly  as  atend  martha  insip  school 

two  hours  per  day  January  6. 

The  early  Victorians,  with  their  real  enthusiasm  for  progress, 
were  quick  enough  to  redress  abuses  when  they  once  became 
conscious  of  their  existence,  and  in  order  to  handle  the  educa¬ 
tional  situation  which  revealed  itself,  the  inspectors  were  equipped 
with  powers  as  general  as  those  enjoyed  by  District  Officers 
in  India.  To  check  the  trade  in  forged  certificates,  it  was 
provided  that  certificates  should  only  be  issued  by  accredited 
schoolmasters,  and  in  1844  the  Inspectors  were  empowered 
to  cancel  the  licences  of  schoolmasters  whom  they  found  to  be 
illiterate.  This  was  the  first  step  in  the  process  which  has 
culminated  in  the  systematic  training  of  teachers. 

The  provision  of  school  buildings  was  an  even  more  difficult 
problem.  Lack  of  space  as  much  as  dearth  of  teachers  accounts 
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for  classes  150  to  200  strong,  and  a  case  is  recorded  of  children 
being  found  in  the  boiler  house  with  the  stoker  teaching  them 
to  read.  The  earlier  reports  showed  that  more  than  half  the 
children  attended  private  or  dames*  schools,  where  the  accom¬ 
modation  must  have  been  on  a  level  with  the  teaching.  An¬ 
ticipating  Soviet  policy  by  a  century,  Mr.  Horner  advocated 
the  establishment  of  schools  in  the  factories,  with  libraries  for 
the  older  workers  run  in  connection  with  them.  But  in  this 
matter  the  spirit  of  the  age  was  against  him.  The  great  religious 
bodies  of  the  country  made  education  their  concern,  and  had 
covered  England  with  schools  by  the  time  that  Parliament 
decided  to  make  elementary  education  universal.  It  is,  however, 
most  instructive  to  discover  that  the  employers  were  to  some 
extent  rivals  of  the  churches  in  educational  activities.  They 
ran  Sunday  schools  in  connection  with  their  factories,  and  not 
for  the  children  only.  Mr.  Horner  mentions  a  Sunday  school 
with  separate  rooms  for  “  adults,  who  generally  feel  repugnance 
to  being  classed  with  younger  persons  *’ — on  which  the  Review 
somewhat  maliciously  comments  that  the  repugnance  was 
probably  increased  by  the  fact  that  the  younger  persons  were 
generally  better  at  reading  and  writing.  It  is  significant,  too, 
that  the  first  works’  outing  on  record — it  took  place  at  Liverpool 
in  1845 — was  held  in  commemoration  of  the  establishment  of 
the  Sunday  school. 

These  examples,  which  could,  of  course,  be  multiplied  in¬ 
definitely,  illustrate  the  profound  influence  of  religious  ideas 
on  English  social  life  during  the  formative  years  of  the  industrial 
revolution.  They  gave  the  country  its  network  of  schools,  and 
by  establishing  association  in  worship  alongside  the  cash  nexus, 
influenced  the  relationship  of  employers  and  employed.  It  is 
the  fashion  nowadays  to  sneer  at  the  Victorian  master  who  ex¬ 
ploited  his  workpeople  six  days  of  the  week  and  looked  after 
their  souls  on  the  seventh.  It  is  even  suggested  that  his  conduct 
was  a  mere  hypocritical  evasion  of  his  real  obligations.  Now¬ 
adays,  of  course,  it  is  apparent  enough  that  the  establishment 
of  a  Sunday  school  did  not  solve  the  problem  of  reconciling 
economic  activities  with  human  welfare,  and  we  are  alive  to  the 
opportunities  which  the  Victorian  employers*  policy  has  given 
to  Socialist  propaganda.  But  let  us  also  appreciate  the  fact 
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that  these  employers  were  aware  of  the  problem  and  offered 
a  serious  attempt  at  its  solution.  They  lived,  like  ourselves, 
in  an  age  of  transition,  and,  in  spite  of  their  doctrinairism, 
they  were  human  beings,  sensitive,  like  ourselves,  to  the  social 
friction  arising  from  the  adoption  of  new  industrial  processes. 
Their  method  of  dealing  with  it  was  to  join  with  their  work¬ 
people  in  the  study  of  the  Bible  and  the  worship  of  God.  It  was  a 
perfectly  honourable  method,  and  there  is  as  yet  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  its  exact  contrary,  as  adopted  in  Russia,  is  yielding 
results  more  socially  adequate. 

It  is  not  until  the  ’fifties  that  the  main  interest  of  the  factory 
inspectorate  shifts  towards  questions  of  safety  and  that  we  can 
trace  the  beginnings  of  policies  which  led  the  State  to  interest 
itself  successively  in  the  prevention  of  accidents,  the  prevention 
of  disease  and  welfare  work  generally.  The  bad  side  of  Victorian 
idealism  reveals  itself  in  the  fact  that  the  provision  of  guards 
round  dangerous  machinery  met  with  a  vigorous  opposition 
such  as  was  never  shown  towards  the  establishment  of  proper 
schools.  As  early  as  1842  an  inspector  indicated  the  proper 
line  of  advance. 

If  a  record  were  kept  of  all  the  accidents  that  happen  it  would,  I  am 
convinced,  present  a  fearful  list  of  mutilations  and  deaths,  a  great  pro¬ 
portion  of  which  are  caused  by  utter  recklessness  or  the  most  culpable 
parsimony  on  the  part  of  the  mill  owners. 

Two  years  later  an  Act  provided  for  the  appointment  of 
certifying  surgeons,  who  would  necessarily  do  more  than  record 
the  accidents  brought  to  their  notice.  This  Act,  in  fact,  contains 
the  germ  of  Workmen’s  Compensation  and  of  much  else  besides. 
But  the  battle  was  not  yet  over.  The  question  of  fencing  in 
shafts  more  than  seven  feet  high  provided  matter  for  vigorous 
controversy  which  raged  for  a  dozen  years.  Seven  feet,  it  was 
plausibly  contended,  took  machinery  out  of  the  danger  zone, 
but  the  contention  was  utterly  rebutted  in  a  circular  issued  by 
the  Inspectors  in  1854. 

In  the  last  three  years  128  accidents  have  occurred  from  shafts  so  elevated 
as  to  be  apparently  harmless,  and  of  these  accidents  none  has  been  trivial 
^nd  35  have  been  fatal. 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  better  example  of  the  indispensibility 
of  accurate  statistics  to  social  legislation. 
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Today  the  principle  that  dangerous  machinery  must  be 
protected  is  no  longer  in  dispute,  and  the  Home  Office  has 
carried  its  policy  so  far  that  the  provision  of  proper  guards  is 
discussed  not  with  the  users  of  machinery  but  with  its  makers. 
Examples  of  the  best  available  preventive  methods  are  shown 
in  the  Home  Office  Museum— a  remarkable  institution,  now 
becoming  well  known.  Precept  enforces  example  in  the  regu¬ 
lations  issued  for  the  conduct  of  various  trades.  It  is  even 
becoming  possible  to  look  forward  to  a  future  in  which  the 
norm  of  industrial  management  will  be  determined  by  the 
State’s  research  officers  and  prescribed  by  legislation.  So  far 
have  we  progressed  from  the  simple  statistical  data  demanded 
by  the  inspector  of  1842. 

In  this  field  there  is  no  longer  any  serious  opposition  from 
employers.  Such  obstacles  as  have  still  to  be  overcome  in  the 
introduction  and  operation  of  safety  devices  arise  largely  from 
the  indifference  of  the  workpeople.  The  trade  unionists  who, 
the  Review  notes,  do  not  yet  visit  the  Museum  in  the  numbers 
expected,  are  acting  in  accordance  with  their  tradition.  So  far 
as  specific  occupational  disease  is  concerned,  the  workers  have 
indeed  been  fairly  prompt  in  their  acceptance  of  new  methods 
of  treatment ;  but  even  here,  though  the  Review  does  not  say 
so,  there  is  still  too  much  faith  in  quackery.  In  their  support 
of  preventive  measures,  there  has  been  a  great  modification  of 
attitude  since  the  War  ;  yet,  though  the  disinfection  of  wool 
or  hair  can  eliminate  the  danger  of  anthrax  altogether,  the 
annual  average  of  cases  in  the  twelve  years  1921-1932  was 
seventeen.  But  it  is  in  arousing  the  interest  of  workers,  not  in 
specific  dangers  to  be  avoided,  but  in  conditions  affecting  their 
general  health  that  the  inspectors  have  had  the  hardest  row  to 
hoe.  The  enforcement  of  adequate  ventilation  was  long  ob¬ 
structed  by  the  workers’  opposition  to  alleged  draughts. 

It  is  astonishing  and  somewhat  disheartening  to  find  the  general  run 
of  employers  and  employed  still  so  callously  ignorant  or  negligent  on  the 
subject  of  the  advantages  in  inhaling  pure  air.  .  .  .  Unfortunately,  too, 
when  the  occupier  has  been  at  last  persuaded  to  construct  some  sort  of 
ventilating  arrangement,  the  workers  very  soon  do  their  best  to  render 
it  useless.  Often  do  I  ask  for  a  stool  or  a  ladder  when  I  suspect  this  sort 
of  thing,  and  drag  out  quantities  of  old  bagging,  paper,  and  so  on,  amid 
shouts  of  laughter  from  the  hands.  Of  course,  no  one  knows  who  put  it 
there. 
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The  passage  is  taken  from  a  report  written  in  1888,  and  though 
there  is  an  effective  demand  nowadays  for  proper  ventilation 
in  factories,  there  must  still  be  thousands  of  working  class 
bedrooms  whose  windows  are  never  opened  at  night.  In  this 
matter  of  hygiene,  public  and  private,  the  wheel  has,  very  in¬ 
terestingly,  come  full  circle,  and  the  line  of  attack  has  shifted  back 
from  factories  and  workshops  to  the  schools  in  which  it  began. 
The  new  policy  is  a  clear  acknowledgment  of  the  truth  that 
social  reform  cannot  be  achieved  without  the  support  and  en¬ 
dorsement  of  public  opinion.  Another  aspect  of  this  truth 
can  be  illustrated  from  the  history  of  the  factory  inspectorate. 
Only  eleven  years  elapsed  between  the  appointment  of  the  first 
inspectors  and  the  passage  of  an  important  and  constructive 
Factory  Act  based  on  their  reports.  It  is  a  very  different  tale 
when  the  lives  and  habits  of  the  people  are  immediately  involved. 
The  first  woman  inspector  was  not  appointed  for  sixty  years, 
and  the  first  medical  inspector  not  for  sixty-five.  Eppur  si 
muove.  Both  these  awkward  corners  were  rounded  before  the 
nineteenth  century  was  out. 

It  would  be  easy,  and  is  in  fact  tempting,  to  philosophize 
on  the  social  issues  opened  up  by  this  Review — to  examine, 
for  example,  how  it  has  come  about  that  certain  sections  of  the 
inspectorate’s  work,  such  as  the  elimination  of  truck,  are  almost 
complete,  while  others,  such  as  the  activities  now  summed  up 
in  the  undifferentiated  name  “  welfare  ”  are  barely  begun ; 
in  what  way  the  inspector’s  reports  have  given  definition  to 
our  ideas  of  industrial  research  ;  and  by  what  gradual  process 
the  State,  as  the  recipient  of  reports  at  once  authoritative  and 
impartial  on  the  conduct  of  industry,  has  been  led  to  prescribe 
the  conditions  under  which  work  shall  be  carried  on.  The 
contribution  of  the  factory  inspectors  towards  the  whole  idea 
of  social  betterment  is,  indeed,  worth  systematic  analysis,  and 
might  well  lead  to  some  modification  of  current  notions  of  the 
strength  of  laisser-faire  ideas  in  their  heyday.  But  the  most 
immediate  moral  to  be  drawn  from  this  Review  is  of  a  more 
immediately  practical  character.  Great  things  have  been  achieved 
through  the  activities  of  the  factory  inspectorate  during  the 
last  hundred  years,  but  we  have  no  reason  to  rest  on  our  laurels. 
On  the  contrary,  the  present  century  has  leeway  to  make  up  and, 
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in  particular,  the  important  and  valuable  lessons  of  the  war- 
conduct  of  industry  have  not  yet  been  recorded  in  terms  of 
peace-time  legislation.  In  his  introduction  to  the  Review  the 
present  Chief  Inspector  reminds  us  that  the  existing  law  dates 
from  1901.  He  is  able  to  pay  his  tribute  to  the  “  fine  old  Act  ” 
and  to  record  that  it  “  fortunately  still  operates  effectively  ”  ; 
but  he  goes  on  to  call  attention  to  certain  deficiencies  which 
time  has  revealed. 

Buildings  in  course  of  construction  are  subject  to  certain  provisions  of 
the  Acts,  but  not  buildings  in  course  of  demolition,  buildings  above  ground, 
but  not  excavations  or  engineering  works  below  ground  level,  and  ships 
imder  repair  in  dry  dock,  but  not  ships  under  repair  in  wet  docks.  .  .  . 
Again,  certain  provisions,  already  contained  in  some  foreign  industrial 
codes,  are  wanting ;  there  is,  for  example,  no  general  requirement  for 
efficient  lighting  in  factories.  Lastly,  the  provisions  in  the  Act  dealing  with 
hours  of  employment  are  in  my  submission  no  longer  in  consonance  with 
modem  practice  and  modem  tendencies.  On  the  one  hand,  they  permit 
hours  of  work  much  longer  than  those  now  usual  in  industry  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  they  require  rigid  adherence  to  specified  time  tables  and  withhold 
the  greater  elasticity  in  arrangement  of  working  hours  which  can  now  be 
justifiably  claimed.  In  the  dairy  industry  and  in  the  canning  of  vegetables 
the  strict  enforcement  of  the  Act  has  been  realized  to  be  so  oppressive  that 
rigid  compliance  witn  legal  requirements  has  been  found  impracticable. 

This  catalogue  of  defects,  presumably  by  no  means  exhaustive, 
is  dismal  reading,  the  more  so  because  new  legislation  has 
hovered  on  the  threshold  of  enactment  for  several  years.  Its 
repeated  postponement  raises  two  fundamental  questions.  In 
the  first  place,  what  is  the  attitude  of  Parliament  towards  the 
social  issues  with  which  opinion  now  expects  it  to  deal  ? 
Assuredly  it  cannot  deal  with  them,  as  some  innocents  suppose, 
by  general  resolutions.  It  must  leave  the  detailed  management 
to  experts,  whose  work  it  will  pass  under  fairly  frequent  review. 
Puch  review,  however,  becomes  impossible  unless  the  experts 
are  provided  with  a  coherent  and  adequate  law  to  administer — 
a  situation  by  no  means  met  by  the  “  fine  old  Act  ”  passed  thirty- 
two  years  ago. 

In  the  second  place,  what  manner  of  zeal  does  the  State  expect 
from  its  servants  ?  Time  was  when  the  reports  of  factory 
inspectors  bore  speedy  fruit  in  legislation.  That  time,  it  seems, 
is  past,  and  though  the  old  tradition  is  still  strong,  hope  deferred 
must  eventually  make  the  heart  sick.  If  it  should  ever  come 
about  that  the  most  responsible  and  most  important  body  of 
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bureaucrats  in  the  country  give  up  making  recommendations 
that  are  never  acted  on,  confine  themselves  to  the  strict  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  Act  which  is  their  charter,  and  so  expose  the 
country  to  all  the  evils  of  a  paper-ridden  and  dogmatic  officialism, 
Parliament  will  have  only  itself  to  thank. 


SOULS 

For  ages  men  have  told  the  ancient  story 
Of  souls  departing  with  the  final  breath. 
Deeming  we  keep  our  souls  till,  old  and  hoary, 
They  seek  new  life  upon  the  wings  of  death. 

But  we,  illuminati  of  the  laws. 

Know  better.  Though  we  live  industriously. 
Found  families,  ply  oars,  dispute  the  cause. 

Elect  our  lords,  discuss  illustriously 
The  fourth  dimension,  Mendel,  and  the  germ — 
’Tis  all  phantasmagoric  shadow-play  ; 

No  omen  of  the  weakness  and  the  worm — 

Yet  it  is  night,  and  we  have  lived  our  day. 
Though  life  flow  on  and  Love  disport  or  languish. 
The  Principle  waits  not  on  death  to  rise ; 

Often  unguessed,  often  with  frightful  anguish. 

The  soul  departs  before  the  body  dies. 

Arthur  Powell. 


DIMINUENDO 


By  Diana  Carroll. 


Far  down  across  them  ap-like  plain 
Diminutively  creeps  a  train, 

And  takes  its  way  with  clockwork  ease 
Past  dolls-house  cottages  and  trees. 
Its  busy  self-important  din 
Is  strangely  far  removed  and  thin, 
And  everything  becomes  pretence 
Seen  from  this  godlike  eminence. 
Here  one  may  lie  and  idly  trace 
The  little  roads  that  interlace. 

And  watch  the  insect  traffic  crawl. 
Incredibly  remote  and  small. 

Without  an  effort  one  can  stray 
In  sheep-strewn  fields  a  mile  away. 

Or  skim  at  will,  and  never  tire. 

From  distant  hills  to  distant  spire. 
Two  cocks  disputing  high  and  clear 
Scarce  stir  the  drowsy  atmosphere  ; 
Alone  I  laugh,  in  Jove-like  mirth. 

To  see  this  little  foolish  earth. 


l1 


But  suddenly,  with  a  sound  that  threatens  and  hums, 
A  swift  invader  out  of  the  distance  comes. 

And  growing  nearer  loudly  it  thrums  and  sings. 
Climbing  the  sky  on  shining  triumphant  wings. 
Eye-compelling,  it  drones  and  lazes  there, 

High  in  its  proud  supremacy  of  air. 

Passes  unhurrying  across  the  blue. 

Slowly  diminishes  and  fades  from  view. 

And  I,  who  from  my  little  height 
Saw  earth  unfolded  to  my  sight 
And  felt  a  god,  what  now  am  I 
Before  that  greater  deity  ? 

The  sunny  silence  falls  again 
Upon  the  many-coloured  plain  ; 

The  busy  insects  hum  and  flit. 

And  I  am  small,  and  part  of  it ; 

No  bigger  than  the  cars  which  creep 
Below  ;  as  finite  as  the  sheep  ; 

Contented  to  be  lying  still 
Earthbound  upon  my  little  hill. 
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EBB  AND  FLOW 
A  Monthly  Commentary 
By  Stephen  Gwynn 


Masterful 

Men 


WHATEVER  else  may  be  the  effect  of  democracy,  it  does 
not  check  the  production  of  masterful  individuals. 
This  indeed  is  perhaps  the  counterpoise  generated  by 
a  law  of  nature  or  of  providence  ;  for  the  result  limits  severely, 
if  not  tyrannically,  that  freedom  which  we  have 
generally  conceived  to  be  democracy’s  aim  and 
reason  for  existing.  Nearly  all  the  news  this 
month — except  indeed  the  Davis  Cup,  General  Balbo’s  flight 
(of  wild  geese  ?)  across  the  Ocean,  and  other  events  falling  into 
the  general  category  of  sport — is  concerned  with  the  words, 
gestures  and  decrees  of  individuals,  each  acting  as  if  he  summed 
up  the  will  and  wisdom  of  a  nation,  yet  each  showing  all  the 
impulsive  eccentricity  of  one  human  character.  Stalin  and 
Mussolini  we  have  got  used  to  ;  they  cease  to  excite  our  interest, 
or  at  least  our  curiosity,  because  their  action  has  assumed  flxed 
shape  and  can  be  predicted  (whether  we  like  it  or  no)  with 
reasonable  certainty  for  some  months  ahead.  But  Hitler,  and 
even  more  Roosevelt,  leave  us  gasping  ;  for  of  the  two  the 
American  is  by  far  the  more  audacious.  He  is  trying  to  do, 
without  machine  guns,  revolvers,  bludgeons,  or  even  castor  oil, 
what  the  other  reformers  of  society  have  accomplished  by  these 
instruments.  It  is  true  that  General  Johnson  (the  transatlantic 
equivalent  for  Captain  Goring)  has  said  that  those  who  do  not 
supply  the  patriotic  and  self-sacrificing  action  demanded  by 
the  President  will  get  a  sock  on  the  jaw  ;  and  such  prophecies 
tend  to  fulfil  themselves.  But  there  has  been,  as  yet,  no  appeal 
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to  the  larrikin  element  in  society,  of  which  revolutionaries  almost 
invariably  are  driven  to  make  use.  In  Eastern  Europe  its 
prominent  pastime  was  Jew-baiting,  and  in  normal  Germany 
this  was  confined  to  insulting  words  and  the  like  ;  but  since 
the  swastika  became  ascendant  as  a  new  constellation,  these 
limits  are  no  longer  imposed  ;  the  pack  is  at  it,  worry,  worry, 
good  dogs,  and  all  in  the  name  of  Aryan  Kultur, 


There  is  need  to  apologize  for  bracketing  these  two  placarded 
names.  Hitler  and  Roosevelt ;  but  one  must  point  out  that 
under  the  conditions  of  democracy,  a  leader  who 

The  American  5^1203  power  is  committed  for  at  least  a  period 

Question  Mark  ,  ,  ,  r  1  t  1  t  t  •  « 

to  the  method  of  whooping  it  up.  In  the  United 

States  this  has  not  gone  beyond  such  methods  of  persuasion 

and  incitement  as  are  used  at  every  presidential  election,  when 

the  candidate  is  selected  by  a  sort  of  dionysiac  orgy  (so  at  least 

American  accounts  of  the  proceedings  lead  us  to  believe) ;  nor 

indeed  does  the  process  differ  in  essentials,  but  only  in  degree 

of  intensity,  from  such  campaigns  as  Mr.  Sinclair  Lewis  has 

described  in  a  town  of  the  Middle  West  when  an  enterprising 

Mayor  wanted  to  abolish,  say,  a  plague  of  flies.  But  it  is  in 

essence  hysterical.  Prices  are  to  be  whooped  up  ;  hours  of 

labour  are  to  be  whooped  down  ;  a  boom  is  to  be  made  by 

presidential  order.  What  will  come  of  it  does  not  seem  so 

certain.  A  month  or  two  ago,  wheat  was  whooped  up  to  a 

dollar ;  then  it  came  tumbling  down.  Let  us  admit  that  the 

President  can  legally,  or  at  all  events  with  consent  of  the  governed 

(which  is  the  essential  of  democracy)  order  that  employers 

shall  pay  more  wages  for  a  shorter  week’s  work.  Let  us  admit 

that  the  American  public  will  applaud  this  decision,  just  as  it 

applauded  the  Volstead  Amendment.  That,  however,  was  not 

simply  a  President’s  order  ;  it  went  on  to  the  Statute  Book, 

into  the  constitution  (and  all  the  President’s  horses  and  men 

have  not  been  able  to  get  it  out).  But  did  it  make  for  sobriety  ? 

Command  that  money  shall  be  better  distributed  and  employed  : 

splendid  :  but  will  it  be  done  ?  If  it  is,  we  shall  all  be  looking 

for  a  Roosevelt. 

Yet  there  is  this  to  be  said.  A  country  which  five  years  ago 
believed  itself  to  be  the  richest  and  the  most  securely  established 
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that  the  world  had  ever  seen,  which  believed  that  it  enjoyed 
these  bountiful  dispensations  by  the  special  favour  of  providence 
(read  the  Autobiography  of  President  Coolidge) ;  which  now  by 
a  sudden  staggering  turn  of  the  wheel  finds  itself  with  thirteen 
million  unemployed  to  be  kept  from  starving,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  holds  the  world’s  richest  men,  is  a  country  necessarily 
in  danger  of  revolution.  In  such  a  juncture  it  is  not  safe  for 
the  Government  to  sit  still.  A  state  bordering  on  despair  craves 
to  see  at  least  something  happening.  Excitement  is  a  valuable 
drug ;  and  there  is  appeasement  in  watching  money  dragged 
out  of  reluctant  fists.  But  these  are  dangerous  remedies  to 
administer. 

Mr.  Roosevelt’s  belief  and  that  of  his  coadjutors  is  no  doubt 
that  in  the  end — and  in  an  end  not  far  distant — it  will  be  better 
for  everybody  all  round  that  money  should  be 
^^Bh^dgeon**  *  unceremoniously  hustled  into  motion  ;  and 
he  may  be  able  to  convince  so  large  a  part  of 
the  population  of  his  rightness  that  the  minority  dare  not  resist 
or  evade.  Yet  the  fact  remains  that  the  decrees  which  he  is 
imposing  could  not  have  been  carried  through  any  but  a  revo¬ 
lutionary  legislature,  and  least  of  all  through  that  of  the  United 
States  ;  and  that  to  make  them  effective,  the  President  will 
have  to  use  coercion,  unless  indeed  he  succeeds  in  generating 
a  fervour  for  his  projects  through  the  whole  body  of  the  people 
of  which  the  world  has  seen  no  previous  example.  Already 
there  is  resistance  both  from  Capital  and  from  Labour  ;  and 
there  is  manifest  the  danger  that  class-conscious  Labour  may 
seek  to  make  altogether  too  large  profits  for  itself  out  of  the 
proposals — may,  in  fact,  wreck  the  whole  scheme. 

Still,  so  far  one  thing  is  plain.  The  United  States  had 
reached  to  a  point  when  it  felt  the  need  of  a  man  ;  it  has  got 
him  ;  and  the  proposals,  or  the  measures,  which  he  puts  forward 
are  not  tainted  by  any  ignoble  rancour.  As  yet,  the  strong  hand 
has  none  but  moral  authority  ;  as  yet  the  only  control  of  free 
speech  and  protest  in  America  (if  there  is  one)  is  that  imposed 
by  a  fear  of  public  disapproval.  There  is  as  yet  no  appearance 
of  that  slavish  uniformity  of  publicly  expressed  opinion  of  which 
Germany  affords  perhaps  the  ugliest  example. 
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It  has  been  widely  accepted  that  a  special  submissiveness  to 
authority  in  the  German  character  made  this  uniformity  a 
true  representation  of  the  German  mind.  Two 
RSi^“n  remarkable  articles  in  the  New  Statesman  of 
August  5th  deserve  study,  and  one  of  them 
deals  with  the  reaction  of  France  to  this  phenomenon,  which 
according  to  Mr.  Robert  Dell  is  regarded  with  contempt  as 
well  as  dislike.  But  in  the  other,  Mr.  Ernst  Henri  (presumably 
an  Alsatian)  gives  an  account  of  what  underlies  this  seeming 
tameness.  According  to  him,  the  whole  of  Germany  has  been 
swiftly  permeated  by  a  secret  organization,  working  through 
groups  of  five,  and  drawing  support  from  all  the  multifarious 
elements  opposed  to  the  Brown  Shirt  regime.  If  he  is  right, 
either  a  bloody  suppression  on  a  scale  rivalling  the  Russian, 
or  else  a  counter-revolution,  must  come  within  a  very  short 
time.  That  will  be  a  testing  time  for  Europe  ;  since  imminent 
danger  would  arise  lest  the  tragic  Russian  mistake  should  be 
repeated  and  troops  from  outside  Germany  come  in  to  reinforce 
revolt ;  with  the  inevitable  result  of  consolidating  any  rule 
which  can  appeal  for  support  from  Germans,  as  Germans, 
against  all  foreigners,  as  foreigners. 

It  is  quite  another  matter  to  suggest  that  Europe  should  sit 
still  and  allow  Germany  to  invade  those  liberties  which  are  nearly 
all  that  the  victorious  allies  left  to  Austria.  By  an  ingenious 
evasion,  the  Nazis  confine  their  irruption  (not  strictly,  but  in 
the  main)  to  the  air  :  they  use  broadcasting,  they  bomb  Austrian 
territory  with  dropped  propaganda.  As  things  stand,  Europe 
has  no  sanctions  to  apply.  Protest  has  been  made  (not  conjointly) 
by  Italy,  France,  and  England  ;  and  the  two  latter  have  been 
answered  with  a  snub.  Sanctions  of  finance  are  not  available, 
for  Germany  is  in  the  strong  position  of  owing  money  to  every¬ 
body,  and  can  answer  by  a  refusal  to  pay.  But  at  least,  what 
is  done  by  Germany  in  Austria  may  be  done  by  France  or 
England  in  Germany  :  a  counter-bombardment  of  propaganda 
in  a  country  where  already,  according  to  M.  Henri,  there  is  a 
mosquito  swarm  of  unlicensed  anti-Nazi  news-sheets  and  the  like, 
would  make  itself  very  effectively  felt.  There  is  no  mistaking 
the  German  temper ;  it  believes  in  snatching  by  continuous 
and  advancing  aggression  every  advantage  it  can  ;  and  in  ordinary 
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life  such  a  temper  can  only  be  met  by  reprisals  on  a  scale  which 
demonstrates  the  need  for  behaving  in  society  with  decent 
respect  for  other  people.  The  only  way  of  dealing  with  an 
enfant  terrible  is  to  show  him  that  other  people  can  be  terrible  too. 


Meantime,  this  buccaneering  violence,  which  even  Switzerland 
has  not  escaped,  is  defeating  its  own  ends — unless,  indeed,  by 
Germany  these  means  Herr  Hitler  attains  to  creating  a 

Over-reaches  majority  movement  in  Austria  for  union  with 
Herself  Germany.  Yet  of  all  the  greater  capitals  in 
Europe,  Rome  was  the  single  one  where  he  could  count  on  some 
sympathy,  and  is  precisely  the  one  where  the  Anschluss  is  least 
likely  to  be  welcome.  Essentially  the  result  must  be  to  solidarize 
Europe  against  Germany,  so  long  as  Europe  is  told  that,  if 
Germany  does  not  get  what  she  wants,  Germany  will  take  it. 
Who  in  the  face  of  that  attitude — which,  if  words  and  gestures 
mean  anything,  is  that  of  Hitlerite  Germany — will  move  a  step 
towards  disarmament  ?  Who  will  consider  frontier  revision  ? 
For  this  (as  we  begin  to  know  since  first  the  subject  was  seriously 
mooted  in  consequence  of  the  Four  Power  Pact)  can  only  be 
accomplished,  if  at  all,  in  an  atmosphere  very  different  from 
that  which  now  exists.  If  the  loss  were  only  Germany’s,  the 
cause  for  regret  would  remain,  but  be  less  ;  as  it  is,  all  hopes  of 
general  appeasement  and  of  rational  economies  are  postponed. 

Unfortunately,  the  truth  is  that,  up  till  now,  defeated  Germany 
has  contrived  most  ingeniously  to  divide  the  victor  powers,  and 
more  specially  to  estrange  England  from  France.  Within  the 
last  few  months,  a  check  has  been  called  to  that  process  :  England 
becomes  aware  that  each  succeeding  concession  to  Germany 
has  been  followed  by  an  increase  of  violence  in  the  demands, 
till  nowadays  we  come  back  to  the  characteristic  English  question: 
Who  is  asking,  and  who  is  giving,  fair  play  ?  Is  France,  after 
all,  that  incarnation  of  unrelenting  militarism,  that  prey  to 
territorial  ambition,  disguised  as  unreasoning  dread  of  a  dis¬ 
armed  enemy,  that  so  many  English  men  and  women  have 
chosen  to  see  in  her  since  the  war  ?  Few  services  to  civilization 
could  be  greater  than  to  dispel  this  ugly  illusion,  and  put  the 
truth  in  its  place. 
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I  have  never  from  observation  and  experience  been  led  to 
attach  great  importance  to  what  is  written  in  those  newspapers 
which  aim  at  gigantic  circulation.  The  effect  of 

Mr.  ^pling  ^hat  they  have  to  say  about  political  issues  is 

and  rrance  1  j  1  ^  ^  • 

smothered  by  the  counter-attractions  which  they 

so  lavishly  provide,  of  cross-word  competitions,  prizes  for  the 
biggest  scarlet  runner,  and  so  forth.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
set  much  higher  than  is  usual  the  lasting  impression  produced 
by  those  few  writers  who  are  not  only  read  but  remembered. 
Mr.  Shaw  is  one,  and  Mr.  Shaw,  of  course,  is  always  a  pro¬ 
pagandist.  I  should  like  to  believe  that  Mr.  Chesterton  is 
another,  and  he,  too,  is  never  without  a  gospel  to  preach.  But, 
taking  the  mass  of  moderately  educated  English  folk,  I  doubt 
if  any  writer  has  so  deeply  affected  their  minds  over  a  long 
period  as  Mr.  Kipling — ^very  largely  because  he  never  argued. 
That  is  why  I  welcome  specially  his  little  book  Souvenirs  of 
France.  He  certainly  has  not  always  been  France’s  advocate  ;  it 
was  not  in  his  nature,  when  any  nation  was  in  serious  con¬ 
troversy  with  his  own,  to  be  even  fair  to  the  qualities  of  that 
nation.  But  remembering  so  far  back  as  the  publication  of  The 
Light  that  Failed^  one  can  see  that  there  was  always  in  him 
that  special  feeling  for  France  which  it  is  the  special  gift  of 
France  to  inspire  in  thousands  who  are  not  of  her  blood  or 
breeding.  His  book  tells  how  that  feeling  began  ;  it  tells  also, 
and  with  that  power  of  carrying  conviction  which  is  Mr.  Kipling’s, 
why  he  stands  for  and  admires  the  French  :  a  people  who  accept 
willingly  the  universal  obligation  to  defend  the  land  on  which 
their  life  is  rooted  ;  which  is  to  them,  as  city-loving  England 
cannot  be  to  the  bulk  of  its  inhabitants,  mother  earth.  (Stand 
a  battalion  of  French  infantry  on  their  heads,  and  you  will  find 
the  countryman’s  clay  on  the  boots  of  seventy-five  per  cent, 
among  them,  is  how  he  puts  it.)  They  are  a  people  beyond 
others  content  with  their  inheritance,  and  therefore  jealous  to 
defend  it ;  although,  as  he  shows  with  swift  touches,  they 
also  have  reached  out  overseas,  and  they  also  have  done  work 
in  colonization  in  which  this  eulogist  of  British  India  sees 
not  merely  comparable  results,  but  something  that  perhaps 
the  British  have  not  achieved :  an  ease  of  intercourse,  a 
detente^  due  of  course  to  the  Latin’s  absence  of  what  in 
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British  rule  (and  much  more  in  the  German)  imposes  the 
colour  bar. 


Count  Sforza 
on  Europe 


However,  these  are  details  ;  the  essential  is  that  Mr.  Kipling, 
who  knows  France  long  and  has  seen  much  of  it,  specially 
during  the  War,  and  since  the  War,  now  seeks 
to  impart  his  knowledge  and  his  feeling  to  his 
countrymen.  It  is  perhaps  of  more  significance 
(though  hardly  for  England)  that  Count  Sforza,  the  ex-diplomat 
and  Minister,  in  his  admirable  book  Les  Freres  Ennemis  opens 
his  review  of  Europe  with  a  study  of  France,  which  is  a  singular 
tribute  from  one  belonging  to  a  nation  in  no  way  disposed  to 
praise  the  French.  France  is,  to  this  good  European,  the  most 
pacific  nation  in  Europe  ;  and  no  man  can  speak  with  more 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  spots  in  Europe  where  peace  is  most 
in  danger.  Count  Sforza  was  the  person  appointed  to  draw 
one  of  the  still  disputed  frontiers  between  Poland  and  Germany  ; 
the  Sforza  Line  in  Upper  Silesia  cannot  be  said  to  have  given 
universal  satisfaction,  but  it  holds  the  field.  Again,  as  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs  in  Italy,  he  was  in  the  closest  touch  with 
Yugoslavia,  with  Austria,  and  with  all  the  Succession  States, 
where  every  step  treads  on  smothered  embers.  Broadly,  he 
holds  that  blame  for  the  troubles  consequent  on  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles  is  by  no  means  solely  to  be  placed  on  the  framers 
of  the  Treaty.  He  thinks,  for  instance,  that  Poland’s  access  to 
the  sea  should  have  been  given  elsewhere,  but  thinks  also  that 
the  character  of  Polish  administration  since  the  War  has  exacer¬ 
bated  where  it  might  have  allayed.  The  work  of  Masaryk  and 
Benesh  in  Czechoslovakia  stands  in  sharp  contrast  with  that 
of  the  Poles — because,  he  would  say,  the  Czech  leaders  have 
held  fast  to  the  principles  of  nationalism  which  Mazzini  ex¬ 
pounded,  and  which  involve  frank  recognition  of  other  national 
rights.  The  nationalism  of  Fascist  Italy  is  notably  defective 
in  this  respect,  whether  in  its  dealing  with  the  Southern  Slavs 
or  the  Tyrolese.  But  Count  Sforza  has  neither  part  nor  lot 
with  Fascism,  being  an  unrepentant  believer  in  the  old  Liberalism; 
and  Mazzini ’s  disciple  is  by  that  very  allegiance  estranged  from 
contemporary  thought  and  even  from  contemporary  life  in  his 
own  country. 
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For  Nationalism  has  ceased  to  imply  Liberalism ;  indeed, 
as  professed  in  Germany  or  in  Italy,  it  is  the  enemy  of  what 
was  most  essential  in  the  Liberal  creed.  I  have 
Liberalism  been  reading  a  series  of  essays  on  The  Social 
and  Political  Ideas  of  Some  Representative 
Thinkers  of  the  Victorian  Age,  which  naturally  sets  one  considering 
whether  the  present  condition  of  the  Liberal  party  indicates  a 
defeat  of  Liberalism.  That  is  not  my  conclusion.  Take,  for 
instance,  Mr.  Harold  Laski’s  paper  on  de  Tocqueville,  which 
has  a  merit  unhappily  not  common  in  this  collection  of  dis¬ 
courses.  It  is  written  not  in  a  technical  jargon,  but  in  English 
that  the  plain  reader  can  understand.  “  Liberalism  ”,  he  says, 
“  is  the  expression  less  of  a  creed  than  of  a  temperament.  It 
implies  a  passion  for  liberty,  and  that  the  passion  may  be  com¬ 
pelling,  it  requires  a  power  to  be  tolerant,  even  sceptical,  about 
opinion  and  tendencies  you  hold  to  be  dangerous,  which  is  one 
of  the  rarest  of  human  qualities.”  Now  Tocqueville  was,  in 
Mr.  Laski’s  view,  one  of  the  two  “  essential  Liberals  ”  of  the 
nineteenth  century  (Acton  being  the  other).  Who,  then,  was 
de  Tocqueville  ?  An  aristocrat  of  the  old  regime  who  saw  the 
necessity  for  abolition  of  privilege  but  saw  it  unwillingly.  Is 
there  a  leading  Conservative  today  in  England  who  does  not 
feel  some  regret  for  the  spacious  individualism  of  the  old  Whig 
world,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  does  not  bow  to  the  greater 
claims  of  liberty  ?  Mr.  Baldwin,  Lord  Irwin,  Lord  Cecil — ^which 
of  these  would  be  willing,  if  he  could,  to  restore  privilege  ? 
Liberalism  has  ceased  to  exist  as  a  fighting  creed  in  domestic 
English  politics  because  it  has  no  appreciable  opponents.  But 
how  of  English  policy  outside  England  ?  The  old  Liberalism 
was  willing  to  take  risks  to  forward  in  other  countries  the  principle 
of  freedom.  It  is  true,  the  risks  in  those  days  were  less,  there 
was  less  fear  of  setting  the  match  to  a  universal  flare-up  ;  but 
certainly  today’s  Liberalism  has  little  of  this  generous  rashness. 
Yet  it  is  fair  to  say.  Liberalism  takes  a  new  form  since  the 
tentative  formation  of  a  League  of  Nations.  According  to  this 
new  Liberalism — against  which  few  lift  up  their  voices — national 
rights  are  sacred  and  precious,  but  must  be  internationally 
guarded.  Any  nationalism  which  refuses  cordial  allegiance  to 
the  principles  of  the  League  is  recognized  as  reactionary  and 
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illiberal :  it  is  not  Mazzini’s  liberalism  (to  apply  Count  Sforza’s 
test),  and  it  is  not  Cavour’s.  On  the  other  hand,  where  there 
is  the  passion  for  liberty,  there  is  the  will  to  take  risks.  This, 
however,  may  take  two  forms,  in  the  stronger  States.  It  may 
mean  a  willingness  to  advocate  a  lessening  of  military  power  in 
order  that  there  may  be  less  fear  in  the  world,  and  therefore 
more  freedom.  This  is  to  a  large  extent  the  attitude  of  official 
Liberalism  in  England  today.  The  reactionary  and  anti-Liberal 
policy  is  one  of  maintaining  military  force,  exclusively  for  the 
nation’s  protection.  There  is,  however,  another  Liberalism 
which  does  not  hold  that  a  world  in  which  the  law-abiding 
States  divested  themselves  of  force  would  be  more  free.  This 
Liberalism  holds  that  something  of  sovereignty  must  be  sacrificed 
in  order  that  the  will  of  an  orderly  Europe  may  prevail  against 
either  predatory  or  furious  nationalism  ;  in  order  to  provide 
liberty  with  the  necessary  international  guarantees.  Such 
Liberalism  is  rather  to  seek  in  England,  which  believes  in  pro¬ 
tecting  liberty  by  pious  and  solemn  vows.  In  other  words, 
the  Liberalism  of  today  has  not  fully  realized  the  implications 
of  its  own  beliefs.  It  is,  however,  not  Count  Sforza’s  opinion 
that  the  true  test  is  to  be  found  in  willingness  to  organize  an 
international  police  ;  first  must  come  the  consent  to  create  and 
submit  to  a  central  tribunal.  It  is  here  that  he  thinks  the  French 
fall  short  of  allegiance  to  the  principles  embodied  in  President 
Wilson’s  Fourteen  Points.  For  this  European  statesman  (now 
removed  to  the  position  of  a  formidably  well  informed  observer) 
does  the  good  deed  of  recalling  that  Wilson  in  1918  really 
interpreted  and  crystallized  the  aspirations  of  a  world  at  war ; 
that  his  doctrine  was  accepted  alike  by  victors  and  by  vanquished  ; 
and  that  his  failure  as  a  politician  does  not  alter  the  value  of 
his  insight.  Count  Sforza’s  examination  of  the  points,  and  of 
the  reasons  why  they  were  not  adopted  in  practice  makes  one 
of  the  best  chapters  in  a  book  that  has  throughout  the  quality 
of  brilliant  talk.  A  single  illustration  of  this  may  be  found 
in  his  observations  on  permanent  security  which,  if  it  could  be 
established,  “  would  be  only  a  cause  of  decadence,  like  that 
which  came  on  the  Chinese  when  they  had  built  their  Great 
Wall.  Security  for  nations  is  like  happiness  in  love,  and  must 
be  daily  renewed  by  fresh  goodwill 
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Mr.  Gandhi  is  a  pathetic  figure.  Neither  his  own  people 
nor  the  British  Government  will  be  guided  by  him.  Yet  in 
his  heart  he  must  know  that  of  two  appeals  for 
justice  which  he  made,  by  far  the  more  strongly 
grounded  was  that  addressed  to  his  fellow 
Brahmins.  How  can  he  hope  to  persuade  the  world,  or  even  to 
persuade  India,  that  the  British  rule  of  today  is  a  tyranny  when 
it  is  called  upon  to  give  to  the  poorest  Indians  some  protection 
against  the  injurious  treatment  meted  out  to  them  by  other 
Hindus  ?  Yet  to  end  this  injuriousness  Mr.  Gandhi  vainly 
offered  the  sacrifice  of  his  life.  He  has  been  too  just  a  man  to 
be  a  good  politician  ;  too  much  affected  by  Western  concep¬ 
tions  of  justice  to  remain  completely  representative  of  Hindu 
nationalism.  By  yielding  to  his  sense  of  justice  he  split  the 
solidarity  of  his  own  movement ;  he  allowed  it  to  be  admitted 
that  for  once  justice  was  on  the  British  side.  That  ended  the 
intransigence  of  nationalism.  To  some  of  the  Congress  party 
Mr.  Gandhi  seemed  unduly  willing  to  make  friends  with  a 
Viceroy  ;  but  to  others  he  appeared  unreasonably  insistent,  too 
ready  to  refuse  a  good  instalment  of  freedom.  So  now,  driven 
by  irresistible  impulse,  he  returns  to  the  attitude  in  which  alone 
he  finds  content :  he  takes  up  resistance  against  the  European 
power,  to  his  own  self  sacrifice,  and  on  his  own  individual 
initiative.  It  is  said  that  little  notice  is  taken  of  his  action — 
probably  with  truth.  But  if  he  should  die  in  a  British  jail,  there 
would  be  another  story  to  tell ;  and  I  greatly  fear  that  the  left 
wing  of  the  Congress  party  thinks  that  in  this  there  may  lie  a 
hope  of  galvanizing  opposition  to  any  such  compromise  as  the 
White  Paper  outlined.  On  the  other  hand — for  the  saints  are 
not  without  a  shrewd  insight — Mr.  Gandhi  may  well  have  divined 
this  calculation.  If  there  were  in  him  any  of  the  histrionic  impulse 
that  leads  to  gesture  for  the  sake  of  renown,  the  temptation  to 
dramatic  death  would  be  strong.  Yet  probably  his  own  sense 
of  justice  and  his  hate  of  violence  will  lead  him  to  avoid  this 
supreme  challenge,  after  which  violence  would  certainly  break 
out.  He  sets  an  example  of  passive  resistance  and  believes 
himself  justified  in  doing  so  ;  if  the  sentiment  which  he  interprets 
be  widespread  enough,  his  example  will  lead  to  consequences 
which  may  indeed  be  serious,  but  for  which  the  Government  that 


cannot  allay  such  discontent  would  be  in  his  eyes  answerable. 
If,  however,  the  response  does  not  follow,  he  would,  I  think, 
feel  that  he  had  not  justification  for  a  course  in  which  his  own 
death  would  involve  the  deaths  of  many. 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  if  this  vast  experiment  in  ex¬ 
tension  of  liberty  is  to  succeed,  many  kinds  of  wisdom,  many 
kinds  of  courage,  many  kinds  of  virtue,  will  be  needed  in  all 
quarters.  Even  now,  I  think,  things  that  are  possible  today, 
appeasements  and  understandings,  would  not  have  been  possible 
but  that  the  chief  figure  in  India’s  opposition  to  British  rule 
has  been  a  man  who,  whether  wise  or  unwise  in  action,  has  been 
marked  throughout  his  life  by  high  nobility  and  a  spirit  free 
from  rancour. 


The  Irish 
Trouble 


In  Ireland  it  looks  as  if  Mr.  de  Valera  were  for  a  second  time 
to  provide  his  country  with  the  blessings  of  civil  war  ;  but 
comment  on  the  detail  of  his  proceedings  and 
on  the  probable  consequences  is  better  withheld. 
It  is  worth  pointing  out,  however,  that  with 
his  habitual  dexterity  in  tactics  he  has  introduced  a  measure 
which  Mr.  Cosgrave’s  party  will  dislike  but  cannot  easily  oppose  ; 
since  they  themselves  took  step  after  step  to  lessen  even  the 
symbols  of  control  from  London  which  survived  after  the 
status  of  a  Dominion  had  been  fully  conceded.  The  dividing 
line  appears  to  be  this  :  Mr.  Cosgrave  and  his  party  frankly 
desire  to  remain  within  the  British  Commonwealth,  holding  that 
this  course  gives  to  Ireland  more  freedom  and  more  advantages 
than  Denmark,  for  instance,  enjoys.  Mr.  de  Valera,  more 
concerned  with  names  and  less  with  material  considerations, 
aims  at  complete  separation.  Consequently,  he  wishes  to  reduce 
the  office  of  Governor-General  to  a  mere  form,  till  its  retention 
becomes  manifestly  an  idle  expense.  Mr.  Cosgrave,  on  the 
other  hand,  inclined  apparently  to  retain  it  chiefly  as  a  link  and 
symbol  of  friendly  association,  but  also  because  it  might  at 
times  serve  usefully  to  lessen  or  avoid  friction  within  the 
Commonwealth . 

These  objects  are,  however,  largely  of  academic  interest 
because  Mr.  de  Valera’s  policy  has  already  lost  to  Ireland  the 
most  obvious  material  advantages  of  association.  In  any  case 
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they  count  for  little,  compared  with  the  question  whether  Irish¬ 
men,  not  divided  by  creed  or  by  national  sentiment,  are  again 
to  be  busy  against  each  other  with  revolver,  rifle,  and  machine- 
gun — fulfilling  all  the  agreeable  predictions  of  those  in  Ulster 
and  elsewhere  who  delighted  to  make  such  prophecies,  but 
had  begun  to  despair  of  their  fulfilment,  till  Mr.  de  Valera 
obligingly  took  things  in  hand.  However,  it  matters  little  what 
is  said  or  thought  in  Ulster  or  in  England.  If  the  Irish  under 
self-government  can  produce  moderate  prosperity  and  the 
prospect  for  every  man  that  he  can  go  to  work  confident  of 
reaping  the  fruits  of  his  labour  undisturbed,  they  need  not 
care  for  criticism.  At  the  moment  disturbance  is  infinitely  less 
than  reports  in  newspapers  would  suggest.  Yet  one  cannot  be 
hopeful.  Mr.  de  Valera’s  policy  in  regard  to  England  seems  a 
denial  of  common  sense.  But  his  action  in  regard  to  General 
O’Duffy  and  his  movement  seems  a  denial  of  common  justice  ; 
and  the  danger  is  there,  not  in  the  “  economic  war  ”. 
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THE  SPIRIT  OF  FRANCE,  by  Paul 
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"  I  SHALL  not  lack  critics  ”,  said  Mr. 
Cohen-Portheim  sagely  enough,  towards 
the  close  of  his  book,  ”  who  will  accuse 
me  of  over-estimating  the  importance  of 
the  French  spirit  to  Europe  But  in 
the  course  of  his  vivacious  survey,  his¬ 
torical  and  cultural,  he  argued  his  case 
with  such  disarming  persuasiveness  that 
a  great  many  opponents  of  his  view  may 
find  their  counter-argiunents  faltering ; 
and  certainly  there  will  be  few  who  will 
not  doubly  regret  the  recent  death  of 
this  true  and  perspicacious  cosmopolitan. 
He  wrote  this  book  in  1925.  In  Germany 
especially,  it  was  a  bold  man  who  could 
stand  forward  with  a  considered  apologia 
for  France  and  the  culture  of  France. 
And  it  is  undeniable  that  the  past  few 
years  have  pitifully  betrayed  his  faith 
in  the  growth  of  an  international  sense  in 
the  Western  world,  an  increasing  co¬ 
herence  of  Europe.  But,  in  the  main, 
Mr.  Cohen-Portheim  justifies  his  central 
thesis — vast  though  it  is — that  France 
today  has  come  to  be,  and  will  probably 
long  remain,  the  representative  of  the 
purely  European  genius.  He  sees  her 
cis  the  natural  centre  of  gravity  for 


Europe,  the  focusing-point  through 
which  pass  conflicting  and  converging 
currents  of  ideas,  a  synthesis  of  races 
(Latin,  Teuton  and  Celtic),  of  political 
ideas  (democracy  and  authority),  of 
religious  forces  (Catholic  and  sceptic). 
And  to  France,  accordingly,  we  must 
look  for  the  living  core  round  which 
must  crystallise  the  true  and  enduring 
elements  in  the  present  European  tur¬ 
moil — if  Western  civilization  is  not 
utterly  to  disintegrate  or  pass  into  an 
ugly  mass  of  giant  servitudes. 

It  is  typical,  perhaps,  of  the  inevitable 
speed  of  Mr.  Cohen-Portheim's  book 
that,  except  by  implication,  he  does  not 
refer  to  the  two  very  significant  figures 
of  French  literature  with  whom  these 
other  books  deal — Rabelais  and  Baudel¬ 
aire.  The  author  of  Pantagrtiel  is  the 
subject  of  Mr.  Watson's  cryptically 
titled  Laughter  for  Pluto.  He  has  no 
axe  to  grind.  He  is  simply  concerned 
that  we  should  enjoy  and  understand. 
And  in  rather  a  haphazard,  casual  way 
Mr.  Watson  succeeds  in  providing  a  use¬ 
ful  and  enticing  introduction  to  the  in¬ 
telligent  reading  of  that  indescribable, 
almost  inconceivable,  masterpiece.  He 
distils  a  good  deal  of  the  researches  of 
the  scholars  who  have  peered  into  the 
steaming  bowl  of  Rabelais — enough  at 
any  rate  to  make  plain  to  the  ordinary 
reader  that  the  books  of  the  master  are 
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not  just  wild  fantasies  whirling  in  a 
void — and  when  he  shows,  very  neatly, 
how  Panurge,  the  homme  tnoyen  sensuel, 
with  his  cry  "  O  twice  and  thrice  happy 
those  that  plant  Cabbages  !  ”  has  passed 
through  Moli^re  on  to  Voltaire’s  Candide 
in  his  famous  garden,  he  is  showing  one 
of  the  essential  traits  of  the  French 
spirit,  past  and  present. 

Baudelaire,  too,  is  a  large  subject. 
Miss  Starkie  has  certainly  written  a  very 
large  book  about  him  :  if  too  large,  the 
reason  lies  in  her  imnecessary  verbosity, 
not  in  the  fulness  of  her  knowledge  and 
treatment  of  the  poet.  Her  Baudelaire 
is  decidedly  the  most  comprehensive 
work  on  its  subject  in  English  (though 
not  “  the  first  reasonably  complete  work 
on  Baudelaire  in  any  language  ”,  as 
claimed  by  her  publisher),  and  it  would 
be  a  pity  if  her  prolix  manner  prevented 
readers  from  appreciating  her  learning, 
her  sound  judgment,  and  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  story.  Of  all  the  lives  of  the 
poets,  his  was  the  most  terrible.  His 
thirst  for  that  beauty  which  to  him  was 
the  sole  law,  was  never  quenched.  His 
solitude  in  the  crowded  hell  which  his 
native  Paris  became  for  him,  was  the 
solitude  of  a  man  crying  out  in  a  city 
of  phantoms.  His  soul,  his  intellect, 
his  nerves,  were  a  battlegrovmd  for  two 
battling  ages,  for  the  conflicting  forces 
of  the  bewildered  world  into  which  he 
found  himself  bom.  And  these  shattered 
him.  He  died  in  his  forties,  paralysed  in 
mind  and  body,  with  half  of  his  vision  of 
earth  and  heaven  and  hell  left  vmseized 
and  unspoken.  It  is  a  truly  tragic  story, 
and  Miss  Starkie  recounts  it  with  under¬ 
standing.  Glancing  back  at  the  long 
tale  of  his  family  quarrels,  of  the  correct 
General  Aupick  and  the  prudent  M.  An- 
celle,  of  the  poet's  tortured  love  for  his 
mother,  of  the  moneylenders  and  pub¬ 
lishers  who  tyrannized  over  them  in 
their  several  ways,  of  the  slow  en¬ 
croaching  squalor  of  life  that  steadily 
engulfed  this  brilliant  fils  de  famille,  one 
can  see  how  violently  the  soul  of  a 


spiritual  aristocrat  was  riven  by  the 
stabs  of  circumstance.  Small  wonder  that 
he  came  to  view  the  words  and  gyrations 
of  mankind  sub  specie  eeiernitatis  ?  Or 
that  the  spectacle  of  human  life  was 
transformed  under  that  baleful,  almost 
Dantesque,  gaze  into  one  great  Dance 
of  Death  ? 


Poland,  by  Roman  Dyboski.  London 

Benn.  21s. 

Poland  has  been  prominently  before 
the  world’s  eyes  ever  since  the  close  of 
the  Great  War,  and  now  we  have  this 
book  by  a  prominent  Pole,  well  known 
in  England.  Two  conclusions  obtrude 
themselves  at  once  on  the  reader’s  mind. 
The  first  is  a  conviction  of  the  irresistible 
vitality  of  the  Poles.  This  was  apparent 
even  in  the  partitioned  condition  of  the 
country  during  the  nineteenth  century, 
when  (to  use  the  classic  words  of  Lord 
Acton)  Poland  was  a  "  soul  wandering 
forth  in  search  of  its  body  Poles 
were  to  be  found  in  Austria,  Belgium, 
Hungary,  Italy,  Turkey  and  France, 
wherever  there  was  a  blow  to  be  struck 
in  the  cause  of  freedom.  It  is  the  same 
irresistible  vitality  which  Professor  Dy¬ 
boski  shows  us  again  as  struggling 
successfully  to  unite  in  a  co-ordinated 
system  of  institutions  its  partitioned 
parts,  amid  difficiilties  which  at  first 
may  almost  have  appeared  insiumount- 
able. 

The  second  is  the  importance  of 
a  Polish  exit  to  the  sea.  “  The  extension 
of  Poland’s  possessions  along  the  curving 
sea-coast  line  to  the  North  was  vital 
to  Poland’s  imperial  safety  ”,  concludes 
‘Professor  Dyboski  as  the  result  of  an 
interesting  recapitulation  of  the  history 
of  the  old  Poland ;  and  in  the  new 
Poland  the  reader  easily  draws  the  same 
conclusion  from  a  balanced  review  of  all 
his  salient  facts. 

J.  H.  Harley. 
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MARLBOROUGH 

by  G.  R.  Stirling  Taylor. 


THE  TACTICS  AND  STRATEGY  OF 

THE  GREAT  DUKE  OF  MARL¬ 
BOROUGH,  by  Hilaire  Belloc. 

Arrowsmith.  10s.  6d. 

It  is  always  interesting  to  read  of  the 
subject  of  soldiers  and  their  craft  when 
(as  too  rarely  happens)  the  matter  is 
handled  by  a  critic  with  a  mind  of  real 
intelligence  which  can  go  deeper  than  the 
trivial  displays  of  physical  force  on  the 
surface  of  the  battlefields.  So  it  is  very 
good  to  read  Mr.  Hilaire  Belloc  on  the 
subject  of  Marlborough  as  a  soldier. 
For  Mr.  Belloc  is  a  writer  of  large 
intellect ;  and  he  has  that  crowning 
mercy,  a  very  fertile  imagination — 
which,  of  course,  is  not  really  a  thing 
apart  from  the  intellect,  but,  rather,  that 
excess  of  it  which  allows  its  possessor  to 
understand  greater  facts  than  the  small 
details  which  are  all  that  the  little  minds 
can  see. 

Mr.  Belloc  tells  us  that  he  is  only  con¬ 
sidering  Marlborough  as  a  general.  But 
that  is  impossible ;  for  in  history  the 
art  of  war  cannot  be  disentangled  from 
the  art  of  politics,  and  it  is  notorious 
that  never  was  a  soldier  to  be  hampered 
by  politicians  as  Marlborough  was.  The 
reader  will  find  many  useful  flashes  of 
Mr.  Belloc’s  vivid  criticism  on  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  contemporary  statesman¬ 
ship.  For  example,  he  corrects  that  too 
persistent  historical  misstatement  that 
the  interests  of  the  English  and  the  Dutch 
were  naturally  allied.  Mr.  Belloc’s 
historical  background  is  always  interest¬ 
ing  ;  for  he  usually  disregards  conven¬ 
tional  sentimentalities  (which  linger  in 
so  many  text  books)  and  sets  down 
realist  facts. 

One  cannot  agree  that  “it  is  not 
ultimate  success  which  is  the  test  ’’  of  a 


soldier.  Mr.  Belloc  points  out  that  both 
Napoleon  and  Hannibal  failed  at  the  end, 
and  yet  they  were  as  great  as  Julius 
Caesar,  who  died  supreme.  Surely  the 
historian  (as  distinguished  from  the 
military  instructor)  must  consider  the 
end.  Thus  Wellington  was  so  much 
greater  than  Napoleon,  not  merely 
because  he  beat  him  at  Waterloo,  but 
because  he  never  attempted  the  im¬ 
possible.  Wellington  had  that  balanced 
brain  that  would  have  known  before  he 
started  that  the  Moscow  campaign  was  a 
foregone  disaster,  which  must  end  in 
calamity.  Just  as  he  would  have  seen 
that  it  was  folly  to  waste  all  those  armies 
in  the  Peninsula. 

But  Marlborough  was  like  Wellington 
(and  unlike  Napoleon)  in  that  he  had  a 
splendidly  balanced  mind,  as  Mr.  Belloc 
explains  in  his  opening  chapter,  which  is 
a  most  interesting  display  of  psycho¬ 
logical  analysis  and  historical  and 
military  criticism.  However,  in  spite 
of  this  careful  examination  of 
Marlborough’s  strength,  Mr.  Belloc  also 
points  out  that  France  was  getting  more 
and  more  exhausted,  while  England  and 
Holland  were  still  full  of  financial 
vigour.  Particularly  valuable  is  Mr. 
Belloc’s  remark  that  whereas  France 
found  it  difficult  to  raise  exchangeable 
wealth  out  of  farmers,  yet  the  English 
and  the  Dutch  (although  poorer  than  the 
French)  could  easily  fight  a  war  on  the 
rapidly  transferable  capital  of  mer¬ 
chants  who  commanded  a  wider  inter¬ 
national  market  than  the  village  and  the 
country  towns  of  the  French  system. 
It  is  this  kind  of  intellectual  grip  that 
makes  this  author  so  useful. 

The  purely  military  part  of  this  volume 
is  interesting  as  a  careful  analysis  of  the 
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many  factors  that  go  to  the  making  of  a 
great  battle.  It  has  many  of  the 
qualities  of  a  good  detective  story,  and 
it  is  a  commendable  book  for  an  age 
when  there  is  too  much  sloppy  senti¬ 
mental  thinking. 

One  can  detect  a  few  errors  of  detail. 
Thus,  it  is  scarcely  fair  to  make 
so  much  of  Eugene’s  march  to  join 
Marlborough  near  Blenheim ;  he  did 
not  quite  “  unexpectedly  double-back 
south-east  ”  at  Tiibingen,  for  as  Mr. 
Belloc's  own  map  shows  he  marched 
slightly  north-east,  thus  not  radically 
changing  his  general  direction.  But 
these  are  trivial  matters.  But  is  it 
right  to  argue  that  Marlborough’s  delay 
in  attacking  at  Malplaquet  "  perhaps  has 
changed  the  whole  subsequent  history  of 
Europe  ?  ”  Can  any  battle  change  the 
traditions  of  history  ?  Could  the  Allies 
have  ever  conquered  France  ?  Or  even 
unseated  the  l^urbons  ? 


THE  TRAGEDY  OF  TOLSTOY,  by 

Countess  Alexandra  Tolstoy.  Allen 

Unwin.  15s. 

There  are  people  who  hold  that  it  is  a 
pity  to  reveal  to  the  world  the  seamy 
side  of  the  characters  of  great  men, 
particularly  of  those  who  have  preached 
morality  to  their  contemporaries  and  to 
posterity.  There  are  others  who  think 
that  soiled  family  linen  should  not  be 
washed  in  public.  Such  people  will  be 
legitimately  shocked  at  The  Tragedy  of 
Tolstoy  by  his  youngest  daughter.  The 
sole — and  for  most  readers  amply  suffi¬ 
cient — ^justification  of  this  book  is  its 
contribution  to  the  science  of  human 
nature;  for  the  intimate  biography  of 
great  men  has  always  provided  that 
science  with  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
and  fruitful  fields. 

The  most  curious  thing  about  the 
present  volume  is  that  the  Countess 
^exandra  Tolstoy  seems  to  regard  it  as 
in  some  sense  a  reply  to  her  mother’s 
Diaries,  and  a  vindication  of  her  father’s 
memory.  I  confess  that  on  me,  at  any 


rate,  it  makes  a  different  impression. 
We  knew  from  Countess  Tolstoy’s  Diary 
and  Later  Diary  published  in  English 
some  years  ago  (a  third  volume  has  just 
been  published  in  Moscow,  but  has  not 
yet  reached  this  country)  that  the 
Countess  Tolstoy  became  in  her  later 
years  an  hysterical  woman  brooding  on 
her  grievances  and  frequently  per¬ 
secuting  her  husband  with  her  caprices 
and  her  jealousy.  Her  daughter’s  book, 
though  filled  with  bitter  hostility  to  her 
mother  (the  girls,  generally  speaking, 
sided  with  their  father,  the  sons  with 
their  mother),  tells  us  no  more  of  this 
side  of  the  picture  ;  and  it  unconsciously 
confirms  much  of  what  Countess  Tolstoy 
says  of  the  sufferings  and  provocations 
which  she  had  to  bear. 

The  biography  of  Wagner  provides  us, 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  with  the 
most  complete  study  of  the  Egoism  of 
Genius.  But  in  Tolstoy’s  egoism  there 
is  a  subtler  strain.  The  supreme 
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analyst  of  the  human  heart  becomes 
interested  at  last  in  nothing  but  the 
analysis  of  his  own  emotions. 

There  is  no  space  here  to  quote  his 
reflexions  on  the  death  of  his  daughter 
Masha,  or  his  capricious  interventions, 
always  on  the  ground  of  higher  morality, 
in  the  affaires  du  cceur  of  his  daughters. 
I  know  no  work  on  Tolstoy  which  reveals 
so  clearly  how  the  self-conscious  pursuit 
of  his  own  moral  perfections  turned  a 
great  man  into  a  bad  husband,  a  bad 
father,  and  a  bad  human  being.  That  is 
the  real  tragedy  of  Tolstoy  to  which  the 
present  title  bears  witness. 

It  is  inevitable  that  this  book  should  be 
treated  primarily  as  a  contribution  to 
the  tragic  and  sordid  story  of  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  Tolstoy  and  his  wife 
during  his  later  years.  But  it  contains 
many  other  sidelights  on  this  period, 
notably  a  sketch  of  Chertkov,  the  dark 
Rasputin-like  figure  whose  almost  des- 
jxjtic  influence  over  Tolstoy  helped  so 
much  to  embitter  his  wife  ;  and  the  oft- 
told  story  of  Tolstoy’s  last  journey  and 
death  at  the  wayside  railway  station  is 
enriched  with  a  few  new  details.  The 
Tragedy  of  Tolstoy,  containing,  as  it  does, 
the  intimate  personal  testimony  of  an 
eye-witness,  will  have  to  be  added  to 
every  Tolstoy  library. 

John  Hallett. 


THE  DICTATORSHIP  OF  THINGS, 
by  Geoffrey  Sainsbury.  Methuen.  5s. 

"  The  first  materialism  freed  truth  from 
the  dominion  of  morality.  The  second 
has  still  to  conquer  morality,  making 
morality  part  of  materialism.” 

This  is  Mr.  Sainsbury ’s  thesis,  an¬ 
nounced  in  the  opening  words  of  his 
book.  He  is  not  satisfied  with  what  he 
calls  the  ”  armistice  ”  of  science  and 
religion,  according  to  the  terms  of  which 
science  is  allowed  to  tell  man  about  facts 
on  condition  that  it  will  leave  it  to 
religion  to  tell  man  what  is  good.  This 
division  is,  he  believes,  unworkable, 


leading  finally  to  the  stultification  of 
science  and  to  the  deification  of  man  the 
individual,  with  the  expression  of  his 
personality,  or  genius,  as  his  final  aim. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  Mr.  Sainsbury 
has  some  reason  on  his  side.  Genius,  in 
fact,  is  not  a  thing  which  exists  for  its 
own  sake.  It  is  a  way  of  working,  and 
cannot,  therefore,  itself  be  the  object  of 
that  work.  Yet  if  the  tenets  of  modem 
religion  are  accepted,  and  the  relation 
of  the  individual  soul  with  God  be  the 
supreme  good,  then  the  sole  way  of 
expressing  this  is  by  the  cultivation  of 
individual  genius  without  any  definable 
object  for  that  genius  to  work  on  or 
towards.  This  is,  plainly,  a  reductio  ad 
absurdum,  and  our  premise  regarding  the 
supreme  good  must  be  wrong. 

Where,  then,  shall  we  find  our  supreme 
good  ?  Only,  the  author  holds,  in  what¬ 
ever  emerges  from  our  examination  of 
the  nature  of  things.  Science  must 
abandon  her  mock  modesty  about  values, 
and  help  us  to  discover  the  objects  for 
which  we  should  strive.  This  involves, 
of  course,  the  abandonment  of  the  idea 
that  the  individual  is  supreme  under 
God,  and  exalts  in  his  place  other 
objects,  perhaps  only  to  be  attained  by 
the  sacrifice  of  individuality  to  some 
greater  organization,  such  as  the  State. 

This  kind  of  materialism  need  hardly 
offend  the  religious  man,  in  spite  of  the 
hard  things  that  are  said  about  religion, 
for  he  need  only  admit,  in  order  to  work 
with  it,  that  our  Inspiration  comes  from 
God  not  directly,  but  through  the  nature 
of  things.  And  Mr.  Sainsbury  makes 
it  refreshingly  clear  that  materialism,  in 
this  form,  will  need  and  give  scope  to 
every  quality  for  which  we  really  value 
the  individual — imagination,  initiative, 
courage  and  all  the  rest.  He  merely 
asserts  that  there  is,  inherent  in  nature, 
some  greater  object  for  which  we  may 
strive,  and  exert  again  the  heroic  qualities 
no  longer  directly  called  forth  by  the 
struggle  for  existence. 

Alan  M.  Wells. 
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DIPLOMACY  BY  CONFERENCE 

by  W.  Horsfall  Carter. 


PEACEMAKING, 1919,  by  Harold  Nicol- 
son.  Constable,  l&s. 

Memories  of  the  utter  chaos,  spiritual 
and  material,  of  Europe  in  1918-20  are 
growing  dim.  From  the  vantage-point 
of  1933  we  are  prone  to  lavish  pitying 
scorn  upon  the  politicians  and  professors 
who  made  a  desert  and  called  it  peace. 
The  experience  of  other  Conferences, 
however,  ought  to  give  us  pause.  For, 
as  the  author  of  this  perspicuous  “  study 
in  fog  ”  jotted  down  in  his  Diary  (he  was 
one  of  the  Foreign  Office  experts  under 
Sir  Eyre  Crowe) : 

Nobody  who  has  not  had  experience  of 
Committee  work  in  actual  practice  can 
conceive  of  the  difficulty  of  inducing 
a  Frenchman,  an  Italian,  an  American 
and  an  Englishman  to  agree  on  anything. 
A  majority  agreement  is  easy  enough : 
an  unanimous  agreement  is  an  im¬ 
possibility  ;  or  if  possible,  then  possible 
only  in  the  form  of  some  paralytic  com¬ 
promise. 

Mr.  Harold  Nicolson  has  set  himself 
to  recapture  that  atmosphere  of  con¬ 
fusion.  It  is  mirrored  in  the  Diary 
which  forms  Book  Two  of  the  present 
volmne.  The  major  portion,  on  the 
other  hand,  consists  of  a  serious  ex¬ 
amination  of  "  what  went  wrong  in  Paris, 
and  why”.  Perhaps  the  most  abiding 
impression  is  the  ”  eternal  inadequacy 
of  hiunan  intelligence  ”  ;  not  any  origin^ 
sin  on  the  part  of  the  protagonists  but 
rather  an  appalling  hjrpocrisy,  unescape- 
able  not  merely  at  that  particular  Con¬ 
ference,  but,  it  would  seem,  at  any 
assembly  of  a  similar  nature. 

Most  baffling — to  us  today — of  all  the 


blunders,  and  having  the  gravest  conse¬ 
quences,  is  the  fact  that : 
up  to  the  last  moment  the  Pleni¬ 
potentiaries  were  themselves  unaware 
whether  the  Peace  they  were  negotiating 
was  to  be  preliminary  or  final,  imposed 
or  negotiated. 

The  intention  had  certainly  been  to 
concert,  through  the  machinery  of  the 
Supreme  War  Council,  preliminary  terms 
acceptable  generally  to  the  Allies,  so  as 
to  permit  raising  of  the  Allied  blocade 
and  immediate  emergency  and  relief 
work  in  Europe.  After  which  the  Con¬ 
ference  was  to  become  a  Congress,  and 
negotiations  with  the  Germans,  etc., 
were  to  establish  the  final  treaty.  This 
plan  was  never  deliberately  jettisoned: 
it  just  faded  away.  No  doubt  the  princi¬ 
pal  factor  in  the  telescoping  process  was 
the  presence  of  President  Wilson  and 
especially  his  unalterable  determination 
to  have  the  Covenant  of  the  League 
bound  up  indissolubly  with  the  Treaties 
of  Peace.  But  it  was  very  hard  on  the 
ex-enemy  Powers. 

When  all  questions  of  personality  and 
circumstance  have  been  discounted,  how¬ 
ever,  we  are  left  with  the  imcomfortable 
feeling  that  the  real  villain  of  the 
”  peace  ”  was  the  Conference  method. 
Diplomacy  is  admirably  defined  here  as 
”  the  art  of  negotiating  documents  in 
a  ratifiable  and  therefore  dependable 
form  ”.  For  all  the  blather  about  the 
old  and  the  new  diplomacy  it  has  not 
changed  and  cannot  change  its  essence 
or  ethical  penumbra,  though  its  methods 
may  be  modified.  This  changeling 
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"  diplomacy  by  conference  ”,  however, 
has  nothing  to  be  said  in  its  favour ;  it 
breeds  imprecision,  aspiration  and  emo¬ 
tional  disturbance,  all  of  which  are  fatal 
to  effective  diplomacy.  Mr.  Nicolson’s 
judgment  may  well  be  pondered  by  the 
many  who  have  misconceived  the  func¬ 
tion  of  the  League  of  Nations  machinery. 


THE  MENACE  OF  FASCISM,  by  John 

Strachey.  Gollancz.  5s. 

HITLER  AS  FRANKENSTEIN,  by 

Johannes  Steel.  Wishart.  5s. 

Here  are  two  books  which  deal  with 
Fascism  by  writers  who  have  seen 
things  from  behind  the  scenes. 

Mr.  Strachey  was  Sir  Oswald  Mosley’s 
right  hand  man  in  the  New  Party,  and 
parted  from  him  when  it  became  clear 
that  Sir  Oswald  was  set  upon  the  Fascist 
course.  Herr  Johannes  Steel  was  forced 
to  fly  his  country  because  he  knew  too 
much  about  the  Nazis,  and  was  opposed 
ro  them.  The  testimony  in  both  cases, 
therefore,  is  of  a  nature  which  cannot 
be  disregarded. 

Mr.  Strachey  makes  it  clear  that  the 
“  policy  of  the  lesser  evil  ”  adopted  by 
German  Social  Democracy  and  the 
British  Labour  Party  have  led  in¬ 
evitably  to  those  parties  losing  the 
initiative  and  being  forced  back  upon 
the  defensive.  Fearing  to  face  the  issue 
of  the  overthrow  of  capitalism  they  were 
obliged  to  give  up  hard-won  advantages 
in  order  to  preserve  democratic  govern¬ 
ment  from  the  onslaught  of  Fascism, 
but  by  so  doing  they  unwittingly 
improved  the  chances  of  Fascism ;  for 
Fascism,  first  and  last,  is  the  new  weapon 
of  capitalism  to  maintain  its  privileges 
in  a  decaying  economic  system.  Thus 
argues  Mr.  Strachey,  and,  whether  one 
agrees  or  disagrees  with  his  view,  the 
fact  remains  that  he  is  accurate  in 
asserting  that  with  every  retreat  on  the 
part  of  Social-Democracy  or  Labour 


there  has  been  a  corresponding  advance 
on  the  part  of  Fascism. 

Both  Mr.  Strachey  and  Herr  Steel 
emphasize  the  fact  that  Fascism, 
promising  to  conduct  all  classes  and 
conditions  of  men  into  the  economic 
promised  land,  makes  a  ready  appeal  to 
large  sections  of  the  community  suffering 
from  the  effects  of  the  economic  crisis 
and  disillusioned  with  the  leaders  of  the 
ordinary  political  parties.  In  each  case 
there  is  a  terrible  indictment  of  the 
brutalities  of  Fascism  in  action  in  Ger¬ 
many,  and  both  the  Englishman  and  the 
German  make  it  clear  that  the  eventual 
outcome  must  be  war. 

There  are  two  particularly  impressive 
chapters  in  Herr  Steel’s  book,  the  one 
dealing  with  the  methods  and  sources 
of  Hitlerist  finance,  the  other  with  the 
psychology  of  the  men  around  Hitler. 
The  financial  details  are  startling,  for 
Herr  Steel  contends  that  money  for  the 
Nazi  exchequer  has  been  pouring  in 
from  reactionary  financial  and  industrial 
elements  all  over  the  world,  including 
Britain,  America  and  Sweden.  Names, 
amounts,  transactions,  dates — all  are  set 
down  in  plain  terms. 

Herr  Steel's  chapter  on  the  mental 
make-up  of  the  men  around  Hitler 
corresponds,  in  its  facts,  very  much  with 
the  details  given  in  a  section  of  Mr. 
Strachey’s  book — one  is  a  drug  addict, 
another  a  crippled  syphilitic,  a  third  a 
former  certified  lunatic.  These  are  the 
principal  Nazi  Ministers,  men  whose 
names  are  now  as  familiar  as  those  of 
our  own  political  leaders,  the  men  who 
are  the  chosen  instruments  for  the  moral 
regeneration  of  Germany.  The  German 
author  roundly  states  his  charges,  the 
gravity  of  which  is  such  that  one  feels 
impelled  to  echo  the  words  of  Professor 
Harold  Laski,  in  his  introduction  to 
Hitler  as  Frankenstein  : — ”  It  is  because 
of  my  sense  of  their  gravity  that  I  wel¬ 
come  their  submission  to  the  test  of 
public  inquiry.” 

C.  F.  Melville. 
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ADVENTURE 

by  Donald  Carswell. 


THE  UNEXPECTED,  by  Frank  Penn- 
Smith.  Cape.  7s.  6d.  net. 

Mr.  Penn  Smith  tells  us  that  as  a  lad  in 
Tasmania  he  worked  for  some  time  at 
lime-buming,  and  this  was  of  a  piece 
with  the  general  tissue  of  perverse 
fortime  that  has  been  his  life.  For,  he 
says, 

here  a  tragedy  was  being  enacted  with¬ 
out  anyone  knowing  it.  My  fingers  were 
extraordinarily  sensitive.  To  touch 
a  flower  petal  was  exquisite  joy.  The 
feel  of  fine  glaze  on  china,  the  sensuous 
delight  of  delicate  fabrics,  were  like 
a  kind  of  secret  music  to  tbe  lingering 
fingers.  But  the  coarse  lime-bags,  the 
gritty  rasp  of  lime,  filling  the  pores  of 
the  skin — ^horror !  I  would  go  home  with 
my  roughened  fingers  outspread  in  the 
air,  lest  one  finger  should  touch  another, 
making  me  shiver  right  down  the  spine. 
Twenty  years  afterwards,  when  I  had 
taken  up  mining,  travelling  with  the 
chairman  of  my  companies  (himself 
a  big  sheep  owner),  wool  experts  told 
me  that  there  had  been  a  fortune  in 
those  fingers  before  they  were  calloused. 
An  ability'  to  class  wool  is  very  valuable 
in  Australia,  and  my  sense  of  touch  was 
even  then  still  exceptional. 

I  have  quoted  this  passage  in  full 
because  it  is  a  good  example  of  Mr.  Penn- 
Smith's  writing  and  has  a  symbolic 
value  as  well.  He  is  now  over  seventy 
years  of  age,  but  neither  time  nor 
tribulation  has  been  able  to  callous  his 
fingers  when  they  hold  a  pen.  He  is  one 
of  those  rare  people  who  know  the  exact 
values  of  words  and  can  never  choose 
wrongly. 

The  Unexpected  purports  to  be  an 
autobiography,  but  the  term  is  not  apt, 
for  Mr.  Penn-Smith  tells  surprisingly 
little  of  the  details  of  his  life;  is  nearly 
as  indifferent  to  chronological  order  as 


Tristram  Shandy,  and  hardly  ever  gives 
a  date.  His  father  was  a  Liverpool 
metal  merchant  who  went  bankrupt,  and 
with  his  wife  and  two  boys  attempted  to 
start  life  again  in  Tasmania.  Mr.  Penn- 
Smith's  picture  of  the  island  is  romantic 
in  the  great  sense  of  the  word.  Here  is 
the  pleasant  story  of  the  Pieman  River 
and  how  it  came  by  its  name ; — 

Jimmy  the  Pieman,  a  convict,  escaped 
with  a  companion  from  the  penal  settle¬ 
ment  at  Macquarie  Harbour.  (That 
place  was  chosen  for  a  prison  owing  to 
the  impenetrable  bush  in  the  back 
country,  and  the  absence  therein  of 
any  sort  of  food.)  At  length  they  were 
at  the  last  gasp  from  starvation ;  but 
not  only  from  starvation — also  from 
want  of  sleep.  For  neither  of  them 
dared  close  his  eyes.  The  first  that  did 
would  be  a  dead  man.  At  some  fatal 
moment  the  other  man  dozed  and  in  an 
instant,  the  Pieman  stunned  him,  killed 
— and  ate  him ;  and  so,  like  other  suc¬ 
cessful  men  got  his  name  on  to  the  maps. 

Later  Mr.  Penn-Smith  went  pros¬ 
pecting  on  the  mainland,  mostly  in 
Queensland ;  and  the  chapters  on  this 
part  of  his  life  are  the  most  deeply 
moving  in  the  book.  One  becomes  in¬ 
fected  with  the  terror  of  vast  empty 
distances,  monotony  and  silence,  and 
fascinated  by  the  imfailing  beauty  of  the 
telling  of  it. 

The  latter  part  of  the  author’s  active 
life  was  spent  in  Africa,  first  in  South 
Africa — to  his  sojourn  there  we  are 
indebted  for  his  unforgettable  portrait 
of  the  old  Swazi  queen — and  then  in 
Nigeria,  where  he  had  the  queer  ad¬ 
venture  of  half-taming  a  tribe  of  shame¬ 
less  cannibals.  But  his  African  narrative, 
though  more  chequered  and  exciting, 
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is  less  rich  in  moments  of  spiritual 
beauty.  Evidently  Africa  is  no  place 
for  the  contemplative  life ;  one  is  kept 
too  busy  dodging  death  to  have  much 
time  for  mystical  experience. 

It  is  strange  that  so  fine  an  artist 
should  have  been  content  to  write  so 
little.  This  is  only  his  second  book  (the 
other  being  a  collection  of  short  stories, 
published  some  years  ago),  but  it  is  an 
enduring  addition  to  English  prose.  Few 
writers  have  the  gift  of  evoking  the 
spirit  of  place  and  making  it  at  once 
individual  and  universal.  Hardy  has  it, 
and  Herman  Melville  and  W.  H. 
Hudson  and  D.  H.  Lawrence.  Mr.  Penn- 
Smith  is  of  that  company. 


BRAZILIAN  ADVENTURE,  by  Peter 
Fleming.  Cape.  12s.  Qd. 

THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  TEDDY,  by 
Erling  Tambs.  Cape,  7s.  6d. 

j[  Mr.  Fleming  is  what  Sterne,  bringing 
f  his  list  of  “  the  whole  circle  of  travellers  ” 
up  to  date,  might  have  called  the 
I  Sophisticated  or  Mocking  Traveller.  He 
I  begins  by  telling  us  in  genially  derisive 
'  style  how  the  adventure  started  for  him 
with  an  Agony  Column  advertisement: 
"  Exploring  and  Sporting  Expedition 
leaving  England  June,  explore  rivers 
Central  Brazil,  if  possible  ascertain  fate 
Colonel  Fawcett,  Room  Two  More 
Guns,  etc.”,  which  he  replied  to  by 
merely  giving  his  age  and  where  educated 
—Eton,  he  suggests,  was  enough,  since 
by  Agony  Column  standards  ”  one  Old 
Boy  is  worth  two  young  men”.  How¬ 
ever,  the  fact  that  he  was  able  to  travel 
1  in  the  capacity  of  The  Times  special  cor- 
1  respondent  probably  had  more  to  do 
I  with  it.  There  follows  an  amusing, 
I  mostly  flippant  account  of  the  quest, 
I  which  not  unexpectedly  proved  abortive, 
I  though  by  dint  of  muddling  along,  shoot- 
i  mg  at  more  or  less  whatever  cropped  up 
I  and  photographing  the  natives  whenever 
I  in  doubt,  the  author  himself  and  one 
I  other  did  apparently  get  within  a  hundred 


miles  of  the  spot  where  Colonel  Fawcett 
was  assumed  to  have  been  killed,  east¬ 
ward  of  the  Kuluene  River.  After  which 
they  were  obliged  to  turn  back,  being 
short  of  provisions  and  the  rainy  season 
coming  on.  The  adventure  then  takes 
an  imexpected  turn  and  resolves  itself 
into  a  race  down  river  for  the  Amazon 
and  eventually  the  coast,  between  two 
canoes,  one  containing  the  author  and 
friends,  the  other  a  rival  party  led  by  a 
certain  ”  Major  Pingle  ” — another  of 
those  sinister  Majors  whose  mysteriously 
acquired  titles  cling  to  them  so  persist¬ 
ently  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  civil 
life.  (This  gentleman,  who  was  supposed 
to  have  acted  as  guide  to  the  exp^tion, 
had  long  since  washed  his  hands  of  the 
whole  business,  but  was  in  possession  of 
the  funds.)  Altogether  a  lively  and 
entertaining  narrative,  though  it  would 
have  been  improved,  I  tliink,  had  Mr. 
Fleming  been  able  to  accept  the  adven¬ 
ture  of  it  a  little  more  naturally.  His 
continual  derisive  references  to  The  Wide 
World  Magazine,  the  Oncoming  Savages, 
Husbanding  of  the  Precious  Fluid,  etc., 
tend  to  become  tiresome.  We  could  have 
spared  most  of  them  for  a  little  more 
straightforward  description  —  as  this 
of  a  butterfly  :  "  electric  blue,  when  it 
left  the  river  it  floated  through  the  trees 
close  to  the  ground,  like  a  delicate  sliver 
flaked  from  the  blue  roof  of  the  world, 
unable  to  rest  on  earth ".  But  Mr. 
Fleming  could  never  quite  forget  that, 
in  the  conventional  jargon  of  the  old- 
fashioned  tropic  explorer,  this  harmless 
creature's  ”  slightest  glance  spelt  Death”. 

Mr.  Tambs  voyages  gaily  oblivious  of 
everything  but  his  own  moving  circle  of 
water  and  island.  A  young  Norwegian 
novelist,  he  set  out  to  cross  the  world  in 
a  forty-foot  pilot-cutter,  fitted  out  at 
such  expense  that  he  was  left  with  only 
IS.  yd.  in  hand  and  a  newspaper  contract 
for  articles.  With  him  went  his  wife. 
”  The  Mate  ”,  Tony  Tambs,  was  bom  in 
the  Canaries;  a  French  police-dog  joined 
them  somewhere  else  and  on  they  went. 
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across  the  Atlantic,  through  the  Panama 
Canal,  and  thence,  via  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  to  New  Zealand,  where  the 
Mate’s  sister  was  born.  How  they  kept 
afloat  all  this  time  is  a  marvel,  Mr. 
Tambs  being  admittedly  no  navigator  ! 
But  it  was  not  until  they  were  about  to 
leave  New  Zealand  that  the  “  Teddy  ” 
was  at  length  wrecked,  having  survived  a 
hundred  storms  and  other  marine  perils 
to  be  swept  by  the  tide  on  to  a  rocky 
point  when  the  wind  had  died  down  and 
danger  seemed  most  remote,  and  broken 
up  within  a  few  minutes.  Yet  their  luck 
held  still,  the  whole  family  getting  safely 
out  of  it.  And  now  all  that  Mr.  Tambs 
wants  is  that  his  account  of  the  voyage 
should  "  provide  the  financial  bedding 
on  which  to  build  a  new  ‘  Teddy  ’  ".  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  he  gets  enough .  Cash , 
not  courage,  is  what  is  wanted  these 
days — there  is  nothing  particularly  cour¬ 
ageous  in  living  a  life  so  enviable — and 
adventure,  as  Mr.  Fleming  observes,  is 
really  "  a  soft  option  ”.  It  is  a  luxury 
for  the  few  who  can  afford  it,  the  line  of 
least  resistance  along  which  half  the 
world  would  go,  given  the  time  and 
money.  But  I  suppose  the  Old  Boys  at 
the  Club  will  stiU  continue  to  mutter 
into  their  soup  about  the  decline  of  the 
Spirit  of  Adventure  in  Modem  Youth. 

Hamish  Maclaren. 

THE  ORIENTAL  CARAVAN.  A  Reve¬ 
lation  of  the  Soul  and  Mind  of  Asia. 
Edited  by  Sirdar  Ikbal  Ali  Shah.  Denis 
Archer,  London.  8s.  6d. 

East  is  East  and  West  is  West  and  here 
the  twain  meet.  But  if  with  closer  con¬ 
tact  than  the  finger-tips  it  is  impossible 
to  say.  The  western  mind,  though  it 
has  assimilated  the  long  and  profound 
near-eastern  substance  of  the  Bible,  is 
still  as  incapable  of  becoming  eastern  as 
the  eastern  is  of  becoming  western. 
How  unlike  are  the  two  minds  is  shown 
here  by  the  extracts  included  in  this 
anthology  from  Sirdar  Ikbal’s  Eastward 


to  Persia,  which  is  an  eastern  comment 
on  English  poetry  and  a  collecting  of 
those  scattered  bits  of  it  which  seem 
native  also  to  the  East.  Chinese  poetry 
we  can  partly  appreciate,  thanks  to 
Mr.  Waley.  We  can  live  with  Chinese 
vases  on  our  shelves  and  believe  that  we 
find  life  more  perfect  because  of  them. 
But  can  we  live  with  Indian  things  and 
Persian  things  ?  Certainly  with  the 
carpets  of  each  country.  The  carpets, 
however,  are  not  so  close  to  us  as  poetry 
and  stories.  I  do  not  see  that  we  can 
live  with  Persian  poetry  or  Indian.  We 
can  read  it  and  experience  a  pleasure  in 
it,  but  not  a  profound  pleasure  to  brim 
the  mind.  One  cannot  expect  anything 
else,  of  course.  What  we  can  do  is  to 
widen  our  theories  of  what  poetry  may 
be  so  as  to  include  Persian  and  Indian 
poetry,  though  we  cannot,  so  long  as 
our  skins  remain  merely  sun-bathing- 
brown,  extend  that  theory  into  practice. 

There  is  the  ancient  difficulty,  too,  of 
translation.  If,  for  instance,  one  did 
not  know  the  fine  results  got  by  Edward 
Fitzgerald  and  E.  G.  Browne  in  trans¬ 
lating  Persian  poetry,  one  would  believe 
from  this  volume  that  Persian  poetry 
was  not  poetry.  Unfortunately  the 
translation  used  by  Sirdar  Ikbal  is  that 
of  Costello,  and,  as  Dryden  would  have 
said,  the  product  needs  translating  into 
English,  into  English  poetry. 

With  such  reservations  this  book  can 
be  recommended.  The  reader  will  find 
strange  contrasts — thought,  philosophy, 
poetry  (in  the  words  of  Tagore)  "  stilled 
into  a  stone,  clean,  cool  and  impassive”, 
and  the  leaps  and  madnesses  of  an 
imagination  drunk  with  a  hundred 
wines.  “  So  let  me  just  place  this  casket 
of  eastern  jewels  before  you,”  says  the 
introduction.  If  the  western  reader 
follows  up  all  the  implications  of  that 
eastern  remark  he  will  have  a  fair  idea 
of  what  the  book  has  to  offer— its 
ecstasies  and,  perhaps,  its  irritations. 

Geoffrey  Tillotson. 
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CRY  HAVOC  I  by  Beverley  Nichols. 
Cape.  7s.  6d. 

THE  PARIS  FRONT,  by  Michel  Corday. 
Gollancz.  18s. 

It  is  Mr.  Chesterton,  I  am  sure,  who  has 
remarked  somewhere  that  to  say  that 
War  is  unthinkable  is  the  surest  way  to 
make  war  inevitable ;  certainly  it  is 
just  as  necessary  to  think  clearly  about 
things  that  we  wish  to  avoid  as  it  is  to 
think  clearly  about  those  that  we  wish 
to  bring  about.  That  is  the  justification 
—if  any  is  needed — for  books  like 
Miss  Storm  Jameson’s  No  Time  like  the 
Present  and  Mr.  Beverley  Nichols’s 
Cry  Havoc  I  Mr.  Nichols,  in  the  letter 
addressed  to  H.  G.  Wells  that  forms  the 
first  chapter  of  his  book,  says  that  ”  the 
neurosis  which  now  haunts  me  with 
increasing  dread  was  just  beginning  in 
those  days  ”,  and  defines  those  days  as 
I  "  a  few  months  ago  He  is  obsessed 
I  with  horror  of  the  war  that  may  come : 

i  Miss  Jameson’s  centre  of  horror  was  the 

]  war  that  we  have  been  vmable,  these 

j  15  years,  to  leave  behind.  And,  indeed, 

t  when  you  come  to  think  of  it,  men  must 

I  be  fools  and  madmen  if,  in  the  years 

‘i  when  they  have  been  quite  unable  to 

I  endure  the  unredeemed  agony  of  1914 

f  to  1918,  they  have  at  the  same  time  put 

^  in  such  effective  study  at  the  art  of 

I  destruction  that  the  horrors  of  war 

^  made  possible  since  the  War  have  (by 

^  patient  research,  concentrated  thought, 

^  and  unrivalled  ingenuity)  been  in- 

s  finitely  increased.  What  fools  we  are, 

and  what  madmen  we  are  going  to  be,  is 
the  theme  of  Mr.  Nichols’s  book.  It  is 
hot  with  fearful  anger. 

M.  Michel  Corday’s  diary  The  Paris 
Front:  1914  to  1918,  is  a  quiet,  cold 
accusation  of  the  fools  we  were. 


M.  Corday  was  joint-secretary  to  the 
Minister  of  Conunerce  and  Posts  in  Paris 
throughout  the  War.  He  was  already 
a  writer,  in  middle-age,  and  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  a  number  of  eminent  men. 
He  was  of  pacifist  views  before  the  war, 
and  by  some  strange  immunity  seems 
to  have  escaped  the  poisonous  war¬ 
madness  entirely.  Even  near  the  very 
end  of  the  war  (October,  1918),  when  the 
thought  of  victory  was  a  fever  in  the 
blood,  he  continued  his  cool  notes : 

When  you  discuss  peace  with  a  rustic, 
he  replies  :  "  We  are  advancing”.  The 
first — almost  the  only — thing  which 
strikes  him  is  the  military  situation  as 
it  appears  on  the  surface.  He  does  not 
bother  about  the  peace  discussions. 

The  vile  campaign  against  peace  is 
still  active.  The  Civic  League  has 
brought  out  a  poster  :  "  The  Trap  ”. 
No  discussions,  no  compromise,  peace 
without  conditions,  absolute  victory. 
Not  one  word  about  the  deaths  we  might 
avoid.  Those  are  the  most  repulsive 
people  who  sit  comfortably  in  an  arm¬ 
chair  while  they  goad  young  men  to 
slaughter  merely  to  satisfy  their  own 
passions  or  interests. 
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Pamphlets  breathing  hatred  have  been 
distributed  in  the  munition  factories. 
“  People  of  France,  your  hatred  is  not 
as  burning  and  passionate  as  it  ought 
to  be  .  .  .  Germany  is  a  nation 

devoted  to  the  devil  .  .  .  You  will 

have  to  lick  the  blood-stained  Prussian 
jack-boot  .  . 

M.  Corday’s  indictment  spares  nobody, 
except,  perhaps,  the  helpless  soldiery. 

There  are  two  things  to  remember 
about  Mr.  Beverley  Nichols's  book.  His 
investigations  of  armament  factories, 
including  poison-gas  factories  (he  men¬ 
tions  one  in  the  United  States,  costing 
£9,000,000  to  build,  stocking  1,400  tons 
of  gas  permanently,  and  with  a  capacity 
of  800  tons  of  gas  a  day),  and,  at 
the  end.  Lord  Beaverbrook’s  short  letter 
refusing  to  answer  the  questions 
(which  he  had  expressly  invited)  put 
to  him  by  Sir  Norman  Angell  at 
Mr.  Nichols’s  own  instigation.  These 
chapters  make  certain  two  simple  facts  : 
That  the  whole  world  is  busier  than  ever 
either  buying  arms  or  making  them  for 
sale  and  use,  the  weapons  being  more 
devilish  and  deadly  than  ever  ;  and  that 
large  sections  of  the  public  are  being  led 
by  the  nose,  without  scruples  on  the 
part  of  the  leaders,  nearer  to  the  next 
war. 

The  last  war  is  over  long  ago,  and 
M.  Corday’s  diary  has  the  strange  real- 
unreality  of  a  shameful  dream  remem¬ 
bered.  It  was  pretty  bad ;  but  our 
children  will  not  believe  it.  Mr.  Nichols’s 
book  has  its  faults.  I  dislike  its  affecta¬ 
tion  of  chattiness,  its  studied  care¬ 
lessness  of  dress,  its  boyishness ;  but 
they  are  flaws  on  the  surface.  The 
book  is  being  read  because  of  its 
sincerity,  and  because  the  subject  is 
urgent,  and  because  the  subject  is 
a  horror.  But  the  bombs  and  the  guns 
and  the  gases  and  the  mines  go  on  being 
made  by  the  skilled  hands  of  fathers 
who  must  have  wages.  And  I  must 
pay  my  income  tax,  or  go  uselessly  to 
prison.  VVhat  alternative  have  we  ? 


ORDINARY  FAMILIES,  by  E.  Amot 
Robertson.  Cape.  7s.  6d. 

THE  FLOWERING  THORN,  by  Mar¬ 
gery  Sharp.  Arthur  Barker.  7s.  6d. 

SALAH  AND  HIS  AMERICAN,  by 
Leland  Hall.  Cresset  Press.  7s.  6d. 

Miss  E.  Arnot  Robertson’s  fourth 
novel  has  been  chosen  by  the  Book 
Society  for  August,  which  means,  I 
suppose,  that  Mr.  Walpole  has  already 
used  all  the  best  superlatives  about  it, 
and  that  by  the  time  this  review  appears 
in  print  those  same  superlatives  will 
have  been  lavishly  spilled  all  over  the 
advertisement  columns  of  the  Sunday 
papers.  Let  me  start,  then,  with  my 
only  complaint :  Ordinary  Families  lacks  I 
pattern.  It  is  a  tranchie  de  vie  somewhat 
arbitrarily  hewn,  with  characters  wan¬ 
dering  in  and  out  of  it  at  will,  and  only 
a  slender  unifying  idea  which  is  apt  to  be 
lost  to  sight  in  a  maze  of  side  issues.  It 
is,  perhaps,  less  a  fine  novel  than  a  book 
by  a  fine  novelist,  and  the  Book  Society 
has  done  well  to  encourage  a  young 
writer  who  is  undoubtedly  going  to  give 
us  even  better  books  than  this. 

The  idea  behind  a  not  very  good  title 
is  that  “  no  family,  however  ordinar> 
on  the  outside,  is  ordinary  when  one 
comes  to  know  it  intimately  ”.  Actually 
it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  the  three 
families  with  which  we  chiefly  have  to 
do — Rush,  Cottrell  and  Quest — ^would  be 
strictly  ordinary  to  the  most  detached 
view.  Rush  pire,  sailor,  boatbuilder 
and  ex-adventurer,  would  be  heartily  I 
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welcome  in  place  of  many  an  "  ordinary  ” 
father,  and  Quest  pire  is  one  of  those 
delightful  eccentrics  whom  one  meets, 
with  luck,  once  or  twice  in  a  lifetime. 
To  the  greater  reading  public  it  is  not 
ordinary  to  manoeuvre  sailing-craft  with 
the  mastery  to  which  the  whole  Quest 
family  seems  to  have  been  bom  (and  it  is 
certainly  very  far  from  ordinary  to 
write  about  sailing  as  Miss  Robertson 
does).  While  if  bird- watching  were  an 
ordinary  pursuit  Lallie  Rush  would 
have  been  elbowed  out  of  those  en¬ 
chanting  hours,  enchantingly  described, 
on  the  East  coast  dunes. 

But  it  is,  at  all  events,  the  common  lot 
of  mankind  to  grow  up,  and  the  story 
takes  us  boldly  through  the  adolescence 
of  Lalage  and  the  parallel  development 
of  her  brothers  and  sisters  and  friends. 
WTiat  an  ordinary,  what  a  tempting,  and 
what  an  alarmingly  difficult  theme ! 
Only  the  most  unflinching  sincerity 
could  carry  it  through,  and  Miss  Robert¬ 
son  has  that.  She  has  also  fearless  logic, 
penetrating  irony  and  infallible  observa¬ 
tion  all  at  hand  to  guide  the  spon¬ 
taneous  emotion  which  informs  every 
page  of  her  writing.  If  her  book  lacks 
pattern  it  also  lacks  purpose,  which  is  a 
thing  for  which  to  thank  Heaven  fasting. 
I  mean  that  she  is  concerned  to  prove 
no  thesis  and  point  no  very  clear  moral, 
though  the  wit  of  her  characterization 
forms  itself  at  times  into  missiles  for 
Aunt  Sallies  that  richly  merit  them. 

Miss  Margery  Sharp  is  another  clever 
woman  writer,  and  it  is  no  criticism 
of  The  Flowering  Thorn  to  say  that 
beside  Ordinary  Families  it  wears  an 
air  of  superficiality.  It  is  a  brightly 
written  and  well  constructed  tale  of  the 
post-Waugh  school,  though  the  charac¬ 
ters  hover  rather  nearer  to  life  than  do 
the  delicious  grotesques  of  Mr.  Evelyn 
^augh.  Lesley  Frewen,  acting  on  a 
whim,  adopts  an  orphan  boy  and  for¬ 
ces  her  familiar  cocktail  environment 
to  look  after  him  in  a  coimtry  cottage. 
Thus  the  thorn  flowers,  Lesley  is,  as  it 


were,  regenerated,  and  we  leave  her 
awaiting  the  coming  of  Andrew  Bentall, 
a  nice,  worth-while  young  man.  The 
plot  may  sound  silly,  but  the  book  is  not. 
It  is  quite  consistently  amusing  and 
enjoyable. 

Salah  and  His  American  is  one  of  those 
tmusual  books  which  the  wide  cloak  of 
modem  fiction  takes  in  at  its  fringes. 
It  is  a  document  of  rmcommon  interest 
in  a  year  which  has  seen  the  celebration 
of  the  Wilberforce  centenary,  for  it 
gives  a  credible  and  fascinating  picture 
of  a  negro  to  whom  the  word  "  slave  ” 
connotes  nothing  of  shame  or  injustice. 
The  tragedy  arises  when  his  American 
protector,  a  traveller  in  Morocco,  has 
to  answer  his  request  to  be  given  what 
the  white  man  calls  an  “  opportimity  ”. 
The  liberty  of  the  modem  industrial 
theorist  is  an  uncomfortable  gift.  This 
book  has  no  sex-interest,  but  it  is  very 
nicely  illustrated. 

Francis  Watson. 


HAG’S  HARVEST,  by  J.  B.  Morton. 
Heinemann.  8s.  6d. 

THE  ADVANCES  OF  HARRIET,  by 
Phyllis  Bottome.  Bodley  Head.  7s.  6d. 

ALBUM  LEAF,  by  Joseph  Shearing. 
Heinemann.  7s.  6d. 

It  is  some  years  since  The  Barber  oj 
Putney  appeared,  and  that  book  was,  in 
my  opinion,  one  of  the  very  best  of  the 
English  war  novels.  Since  that  time 
Mr.  Morton  has  asserted  himself  as  a 
humorous  and  cynical  commentator  on 
the  passing  show  and  has  written  a 
number  of  novels,  which  have  generally 
shown  strong  traces  of  rollicking  and 
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Catholic  influences.  This  kind  of  thing 
becomes  wearisome  when  it  is  laid  on 
with  a  trowel  but,  oddly  enough.  Hag's 
Harvest,  which  contains  five  hundred 
pages  of  Mr.  Morton’s  likes  and  pre¬ 
judices  and  a  little  unimportant  fiction 
besides,  is  the  best  novel  that  he  has 
written  yet.  The  plot  is  frankly  and 
mercifully  fantastic,  the  characterization 
is  virile  and  striking,  and  however 
absurd  Mr.  Morton’s  opinions  may 
appear  to  an  individual  reader — ^and  some 
of  them  appeared  preposterous  to  me — 
the  whole  thing  teems  with  life,  and  is 
the  best  possible  antidote  to  the  dreary 
chronicles  of  unpleasant  suburban  and 
bogus  literary  life  that  continue  to 
flourish. 

Shindillar,  the  hero  of  Hag’s  Harvest, 
is  a  ridiculous,  noisy,  ill-mannered 
creature,  who,  very  properly,  sets  out 
in  quest  of  the  ugliest  woman  in  the 
world,  and  his  pursuit  takes  him  into 
strange  places.  He  goes  from  London  to 
Ireland,  from  Ireland  to  France,  then  to 
North  Africa,  and  finally  to  Constanti¬ 
nople,  which  is  a  base  for  his  final  and 
successful  search.  He  finds  the  object 
of  his  search  in  a  cave  upon  the  Caucasus 
mountains,  and  the  discovery  is  the 
beginning  of  a  fresh  series  of  episodes  in 
which  the  gullibility  of  the  English 
takes  pride  of  place.  Mr.  Morton  keeps 
things  going  with  unflagging  verve,  and 
his  likes  and  dislikes  are  so  deep-rooted 
and  well  established  that  he  is  in  the 
happy  position  of  being  able  to  see  only 
one  side  of  any  question.  This  peculiar 
habit  of  mind  has  been  the  proud 
possession  of  most  men  of  arms,  and  to 
Mr.  Morton  his  pen  is  a  scourge  and  a 
flail,  and  manfully  he  uses  it.  The 
characterization  in  Hag’s  Harvest  is 
better  than  anything  Mr.  Morton  has 
done  before,  and  there  is  a  seedy  and 
thoroughly  charming  Captain  MacGe- 
gatta,  who  is  a  delightful  creation. 
Admirers  of  the  writings  of  "  Beach¬ 
comber  ”  will  not  be  disappointed  by 
this  bock. 


The  Advances  of  Harriet  is  a  sign  of  the 
times.  Mrs.  Bottome  presents  a  curious 
young  person  who  makes  for  her  man 
with  praiseworthy  directness.  Harriet 
does  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"  coy  ”.  Any  man  to  her  is  better  than 
no  man  at  all,  and  she  makes  her  feelings 
plain  to  the  victims  of  her  attack.  The 
incidents  in  this  book  are  slight  and, 
occasionally,  improbable,  but  the  book  is 
fresh  and  original  in  conception  and  parts 
of  it  are  very  amusing.  Mrs.  Bottome 
has  done  well  to  break  fresh  ground. 

Mr.  Joseph  Shearing,  who  is,  I  am 
told,  a  well  known  lady  novelist,  has  a 
taste  for  morbid  themes.  Album  Leaf 
is  concerned  with  a  pretty  English  girl 
who  was  wanted  for  a  triple  murder  in 
1869.  In  this  book  the  events  of  three 
years  are  related,  and  strangest  of  all  is 
the  account  of  the  two  fimerals  which 
followed  each  other  within  twenty-four 
hours  along  the  Boulevard  Saint  Ger¬ 
main  and  of  the  death  of  M.  le  Colonel  de 
- ,  which  followed  the  second  funeral. 

Eric  Gillett.  • 


The  Aryan  Path  finds  it  desirable  to 
dispel  the  notion  that  it  is  in  some  way 
connected  with  Hitlerism.  It  is  true, 
"  non-Aryan  ”  is  the  lowest  term  of 
obloquy  in  present-day  Germany,  but 
this  impression  would  hardly  survive 
the  reading  of  a  vigorous  editorial  note 
on  the  subject  in  the  latest  issue. 


— “  RUMANIA”— 1 

Its  History,  Politics  &  Economics 
by  G.  CLENTON  LOGIO.  PrIce6s.not 

"  This  is  a  good  book,  well  informed,  critical  and  fai' 
and  is  a  most  welcome  addition  to  the  scanty  and  not 

very  trustworthy  literature  on  contemporary  Rumania. 

— The  Manchester  Guardian.  , 

". . .  based  on  a  long  and  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  country  and  the  language  . . .  what  he  has  to  say  on 
the  causes  of  discontent  deserves  special  attention 
There  is  strong  meat  In  this  book.*’— Dr.  R.  W.  Sett 
Watson  In  the  Slavonic  Review.  . 

••  A  vigorously  written  book  . . .  the  work  Is  of  mucn 
value  and  Interest.” — Geotraphical  Journal, 

Published  by  Sherratt  &  Hughes, 
MANCHESTER. 


